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BIRMINGHAM ENDS — 
OPERATIC SEASON 
WITHOUT DEFICIT 


Guarantee Fund of $100,000 
for Chicago Series Left 
Untouched—Continuance of 
Performances Next Year 
Thus Assured—Brilliant 
Social Functions Accompany 
Visit of Celebrated Artists 
—Singers, Conductors, Set- 
tings, Chorus and Orchestra 
All Admired by Audiences 
Which Crowd Huge Munici- 
pal Auditorium—Enterprise 
of Local Association, Con- 
sisting of 100 Men, Lauded 
for Public Spirit 


IRMINGHAM, Ala., March 6.— 

Birmingham’s first season of 
major grand opera by the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company ended in a 
blaze of glory on March 3, when 
“Thais” was given with Mary Gar- 
den in the title réle before an audi- 
ence which filled the huge Municipal 
Auditorium. It has been officially 
announced by Eugene Munger, chair- 
man of the Birmingham Civic Opera 
Association, that there is no deficit 
and that no call was made on the 
guarantors of the $100,000 fund. This 
assures another season next year. 


The brilliant social functions usually 
accompanying a season of grand opera 
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MEMPHIS INCREASES 
ITS CIVIC CONCERTS 


Number of Free Programs Is Nearly 
Doubled 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 6.—Because 
of the great general interest in free Sun- 
day concerts, Joseph Fowler, chairman 
of the Auditorium Commission, an- 
nounces that the free municipal concert 


season will be extended to fifteen pro- 
grams instead of the eight originaily 
planned. Mr. Fowler has also made pub- 
lic the final list of subscribers who have 
financed the Sunday entertainments for 
the sole motive of promoting the appre- 
ciation of good music in the community. 
The list includes some of the city’s most 
prominent individuals and largest firms. 

Of the fifteen programs to be presented 
eight will be given by the Memphis Fed- 
eration Symphony and seven by volun- 
teer musical organizations of the city. 
Seven concerts have been given with an 
average attendance of between 6000 and 
7000, aggregating a total of nearly 40,- 
000 persons. The concerts will continue 
through March and April, if public in- 
terest is sustained. 

In his statement Mr. Fowler says 
members of the Commission believe “The 
free concert season is proving an artistic 
and educational success. The public re- 
sponse has not only been gratifying to 
the professional musicians who are offer- 
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GERMAINE SCHNITZER 
French Pianist, Now on a Tour of the West, Which Will Be Followed by Appearances 


in Europe. 


(See Page 28) 





Milwaukee Music Association Sponsors 


Contest for City’s 


Younger Composers 
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ILWAUKEE, March 6.—The Civic 
Musical Association of Milwaukee, 
started a number of years ago, is spon- 
soring a contest to encourage younger 


composers of the city. 

The contest is for those of thirty years 
of age or less. In order to give a wide 
latitude to all composers, the contest is 
open to writers of songs and of music 
for piano, violin or other instrument. 
The composers may submit as many 
works as they choose. The compositions 
must be delivered to Frieda Koss, head 
of the active musicians’ division of the 
Civic Music Association, by March 15. 
The rules provide that the names of 
composers be kept secret until after the 
judging. 

The Civic Music Association will give 
a concert in Milwaukee on April 24 to 
hear the works submitted. This concert 
will be held at the Milwaukee Art Insti- 
tute. First and second medals will be 
given to the writers of the best com- 
positions. 


Published every Saturday by The Musical America Company at 501 
under the act of March 3, 1879. Saturday, March 18, 1936. Vol. XLIIT, No. 21. Subscription Price $4.00 q Year 


The judges will come from Chicago. 
They are to be Louis Victor Saar, Felix 
Borowski and Heniot Lévy. 

The MacDowell Club Orchestra ap- 
peared before a large audience in the 
Atheneum recently. The Club is com- 
posed entirely of women with Pearl 
Brice as director. The program con- 
tained music from “The Bartered 
Bride,” the Quintet from “Die Meister- 
singer,” MacDowell’s “Scotch Poem,” 
Piernés “Izeyl” Suite, Percy Grainger’s 
“Gumsuckers” March, and_ selections 
from “The Jewels of the Madonna.” 
Mrs. Winogene Kirchner played the 
piano part, and Corinne Deuster won 
success in her clarinet rendition of the 
Polonaise from “Mignon.” 

Helen Grzeszkiewicz, a promising 
young soprano, who will adopt a mu- 
sical career, gave an enjoyable recital 
under the tutelage of Katherine Clarke, 
her teacher. She presented songs from 
Mozart, Schubert, Strauss, Hageman, 
La Forge, and many others. 

C. O. SKINROOD. 
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SPANISH NOVELTY 
INTRODUCED WITH 
STRAVINSKY OPERA 


Metropolitan Mounts de 
Falla’s Early Work, “La 
Vida Breve,” in Double Bill 
with Original Version of 
“Le Rossignol’ — Lucrezia 
Bori and Armand Tokatyan 
Have Chief Roles of Former, 
with Much Applause Also 
for Dancers — Marion 
Talley and Ralph Errolle 
Sing from Places in Orches- 
tra Pit in Russian Work— 
Serafin Conducts Both 
—Scenic Investiture Is 
Striking 


By OSCAR THOMPSON 





IVID colors were splashed on the 

operatic ca vas Saturday after- 
noon, when tv short works of a 
relative mode: ity and never pre- 
viously perfor ed in America were 
mounted in tai dem at the Metropol- 
itan. These w-re Manuel de Falla’s 
“La Vida Breve,” with a Spanish 
Gipsy locale, and Igor Stravinsky’s 
“Le Rossignol,” a Russified’ fairy tale 
of ancient China, adapted from that 
infallible friend of infant adventur- 
ers, Hans Christian Andersen. 

In their own right the two novel- 
ties—the ninth and tenth of the 
year’s additions to the répertoire— 
were greeted cordially. The most 
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EXCESS GUARANTEED 
FOR ATLANTA OPERA 


Prices Reduced to Hear Metropolitan 
Company 


ATLANTA, GA., March 6.—With a total 
of $139,000 already pledged by guaran- 
tors—$14,000 more than the amount 
needed—the success of Atlanta’s 1926 
season of Metropolitan Grand Opera 
seems assured. With the announcement 
that the fund of $125,000 needed to 
bring the Metropolitan Company to 
Atlanta has been more than guaranteed, 
comes the statement that prices have 
been reduced on many seats for the 
benefit of music lovers and students. 

While prices for boxes, arena and 
dress circle seats are the same as for 
last season, material reductions have 
been made on the price asked for other 
seats. Season tickets for balcony seats 
are $20 for the first four rows, as com- 
pared with $22.50 last season, and $16.00 
for the next five rows. In the balcony, 
single seats for the first four rows are 
$3.50 as compared with $4.25 last year. 
For the last five rows the price is $3, as 
compared with $3.25 last season. The 
last two balcony rows will sell for $2 a 
seat, single performance. 

These reductions are expected to bring 
out an even better attendance than was 
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Stokowski Forces Welcomed Home 
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HILADELPHIA, March 7.—After a 
notably successful Western tour, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokow- 
ski, conductor, resumed its regular sub- 
scription concerts in the Academy of 
Music on March 5 and 6. The program 
was as follows: 
Excerpts from “L’Arlesienne”..... Bizet 
“Alborada del Gracioso”.......... Ravel 
“La Cathédrale Engloutie’’..... Debussy 
Symphony No. 6..2..46.-sw0+% Beethoven 
Mr. Stokowski excels in the art of ex- 
pressing musical pigmentation. Certain 


SYRACUSE SYMPHONY 
RAISES BIG SUBSIDY 


for $30,000 Assures 

Next Subscription 
Season 

Syracuse, March 6.—The campaign 
to raise $30,000 for the Syracuse Sym- 
phony has been very successful. Only 
about $3,000 remains of the quota, and 
the future of the orchestra next season 
under Vladimir Shavitch seems assured. 
The work of the orchestra this season 
has advanced extraordinarily well, and 
popular interest in its maintenance is 
increasing. 

Maria Jeritza, Roland Hayes, Tina 
Lerner and Serge Prokofiéff, appearing 
in one week, added much to the local 
musical season. These events, given in 
the Syracuse Hotel ballroom, the Miz- 
‘pah, the Temple Theater and the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts, drew capacity audi- 
ences. Roland Hayes was such_ an 
attraction that the 1800 seats of the Miz- 
pah were all sold, 200 standees were ad- 
mitted, and nearly 500 were unable to 
gain admission. ; 

The Syracuse Symphony, offering 
Respighi’s “Pines of Rome” and Serge 
Prokofieff as a double attraction, sold 
all the standing room permitted and 
turned away a number of music lovers. 

Mme. Jeritza was greeted by a large 
and fashionable audience. Tina Lerner, 
in the first of three piano recitals at the 
College of Fine Arts, attracted a gener- 
ous number of students and townspeople. 
This was the seventh recital Mme. Ler- 
ner has played at the College within a 
year. 


KLEMPERER WILL RETURN 
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Reengaged as Guest Conductor by New 
York Symphony Society 

Otto Klemperer has been reengaged 
by the New York Symphony Society as 
guest conductor for next season, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by George 
Engles, manager of the Society. 

Mr. Klemperer’s return visit is sched- 
uled for Jan. 3. He will remain until 
March 6. During the first half of the 
season Walter Damrosch will direct the 
orchestra. 

On completion of his present visit at 
the end of this month, Mr. Klemperer 
will go to Hamburg, where he has been 
engaged to conduct two special concerts 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra, of which 
Dr. Carl Muck is regular conductor. He 
then will return to his own orchestra in 
Wiesbaden. He will give his annual 
cycle of concerts with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra in Berlin. 


Ask Memorial of Stephen C. Foster 
Centenary 


WASHINGTON March 10.—The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Pittsburgh has sent 
to Congress a petition asking that the 
one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Stephen Collins Foster be signalized 
by ths issuance of a special postage 
stamp with his likeness, or a memorial 
coin. The petition has been presented 
in the House of Representatives and re- 
ferred to the House Committee on Post 
offices and Post Roads. 

ALFRED T. MARKS. 


To Retire Marine Band Leader as Major 


WASHINGTON, March 10.—Representa- 
tive Coyle of Pennsylvania, who was for 
seven years a member of the United 
States Marine Corps, has introduced in 
the House of Representatives a bill to 
permit the retirement of Capt. William 
H. Santelmann, present leader of the 


of his most characteristic qualities were 
therefore admirably displayed in a pro- 
gram which was a “color” exhibit 
throughout, even the Beethoven number 
representing an early orchestral experi- 
ment in “atmospheric” hues. The “L’Ar- 
lesienne” extracts, as usual, provoked de- 
sire for a complete presentation in this 
country of the Daudet drama with Bizet’s 
rich score in twenty-seven numbers of 
incidental music, preludes, intermezzi and 
dances. With a rare feeling for their 
significance and charm, Mr. Stokowski 
presented a familiar assortment. 

Ravel’s “Alborada” is delightfully 
whimsical and skilfully impregnated with 
Hispanic flavor. “La Cathédrale Englou- 
tie,’ repeated by request, reveals De- 
bussy in one of his most magical moods. 
The instrumentation is extremely effec- 
tive. The orchestra’s interpretation left 
none of its compelling beauties undis- 
closed. 

Aside from a rather unwonted drag- 
ging of the tempo in the Brook Scene, 
the “Pastoral” Symphony was finely 
played. H. T. CRAVEN. 
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Toledo Club Will Sing for 
President 


OLEDO, March 6.—The Eury- 

dice Club of Toledo, of which 
Zella B. Sand is director, has been 
invited to give three concerts in 
Washington this spring. One of 
these will be a special appearance 
at the White House, and the other 
two will also be in official circles. 
The first concert is the Congres- 
sional Club’s annual entertainment 
for the President. This is a gala 
occasion at which the Marine Band 
always furnishes part of the pro- 
gram. The second concert will be 
in the church of which the Presi- 
dent is a member, the First Con- 
gregational, and Helen Wright 
Wilmington, pianist of Toledo, will 





be the soloist. The third appear- 
ance will be the White House 
concert. The Toledo Club, com- 
prising a party of about seventy- 
five, will leave here on April 4 
and will make a special sight- 
seeing tour in the environs of 
Washington during its visit there. 








Verbrugghen Resumes Baton After Ties 
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T. PAUL, MINN., March 6.—Henri 

Verbrugghen made his first public 
appearance, following an illness of some 
weeks, at the St. Paul Municipal Audi- 
torium, on March 4, when he conducted 
the Minneapolis Symphony, with Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch as soloist, in one of the 
most delightful concerts given this sea- 
son. 

The applause with which the audience 
greeted Mr Verbrugghen was more than 
perfunctory, and the performance of Mo- 
zart’s “Figaro” Overture, Moussorgsky’s 
Prelude to “Khovantchina” and _ the 
César Franck D Minor Symphony went 
on with no apparent strain upon the re- 
sources of a convalescent. The varying 
moods of the program were caught and 
reflected with graphic effect. 

Brahms’ Concerto in B Flat, No. 2, in 
the hands of Mr. Gabrilowitsch, was 
superb in its technical mastery, its intel- 
lectual revealing and poetic shading. 

A previous concert by the orchestra 
brought Engelbert Roentgen to the con- 
ductor’s stand, while Mr. Verbrugghen 
was still indisposed. Many were the com- 
ments favorable to the quiet dignity and 
commanding poise with which the men 
were effectually led in a fine performance 
of Brahms’ Second Symphony and the 
“Meistersinger” Overture. Charles Cour- 


boin joined with the orchestra in an im- 
pressive performance of a Widor sym- 
phony for organ. The splendid resources 
and power of the municipal organ were 
demonstrated by a master hand. 

Chandler Goldthwaite, St. Paul’s first 
municipal organist, returned as visiting 
artist for an organ recital recently. The 
audience was very large, demonstrative 
in its greeting and in its appreciative re- 
gard of the organist’s playing of a long 
program, including a Prelude by Cleram- 
bault; Canon in B Minor, Schumann; 
“Aubade Printaniere,” Lacombe; Lie- 
bestod from “Tristan und Isolde”; Inter- 
mezzo from Sixth Symphony, Widor; 
Ave Maria, Schubert; “Spring Song,” 
Goldthwaite; Choral No. 3, in A Minor, 
César Franck; “Reverie,” Bonnet; “Chi- 
noiserie,” Firmin Swinten; “Chanson 
Triste,” Goldthwaite; Toccata in F 
Sharp Minor, Henri Mulet. 

A top notch in the measure of three 
successive concerts was reached in the 
Kreisler recital, on which occasion every 
seat of the Auditorium was .occupied. 
The great artist seemed even greater 
than ever. He reentrenched himself as 
a personality, an artist, a tradition, in 
the hearts and minds of St. Paul, where 
his annual presentation by E. A. Stein 
is always eagerly awaited. It semed, too, 
on this occasion, that Carl Lamson more 
than ever provided the consummate co- 
ordination of pianist. 

FLORENCE L. C. BriGGs. 





United States Marine Band, with the 
rank of Major of Marines. March 4 
was the twenty-eighth anniversary of 
Captain Santelmann’s leadership of the 
band. ALFRED T. MARKS. 





Pittsburgh Musician Is Honored 


PITTSBURGH, March 6.—The honorary 


degree of doctor of music was conferred 
on Charles N. Boyd by the University 
of Pittsburgh at the annual Charter Day 
exercises. Dr. Boyd is a director of the 
Pittsburgh Musical Institute, a past 
president of the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association, and is prominent as 
an organist and as an author on musi- 
cal subjects. 
Wm. E. BENSWANGER. 


John McCormack Will Sing Under 
Koussevitzky in Paris 

John McCormack has accepted an in- 
vitation from Serge Koussevitzky, con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony, to ap- 
pear as soloist with him in a series of 
orchestral concerts in Paris during May, 
1927. The programs will include Liszt’s 
setting of Psalm 13, arias by Mozart 
and Beethoven and three Irish fantasies 
by Charles Martin Loeffler. 





Audiences Welcome Paderewski 


HAVANA, CuBA, Feb. 25.—Visiting 
Havana after an absence of ten years, 
Ignace Jan Paderewski gave two piano 
recitals in the Payret Theater. His first 
program consisted of music by Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Chopin and Schelling. The second was 
made up entirely of works by Chopin. 
The first Cuban performance of César 
Franck’s Symphony in D Minor was 
given recently in the National Theater 
by the Havana Symphony under the 


Cuban 


baton of Gonzalo Roig. Alberto Maten, 
a young Cuban violinist, recently back 
from France, was soloist, playing the 
Concerto in D Minor by Wieniawski and 
Beethoven’s Romance in F. In the latter 
he was accompanied by José Campos 
Julian. The concert ended with the 
Overture to “Oberon.” 
NENA BENITEZ. 





San Francisco Symphony to Play at 
Santa Clara Festival 


San JOSE, March 6.—The dates for 


the Santa Clara Valley Blossom Festival 
are March 27 and 28. The San Fran- 
cisco Symphony will participate on the 
first day’s program, with a local orches- 
tra and the Richards’ Glee Club officiat- 
ing on Sunday. Earl Towner will con- 
duct his new “Blossom Cantata” on both 


days. MarJorY M. FISHER. 
Admissions Tax Collections Decrease 
WASHINGTON, March 10.—The _ Bv- 


reau of Internal Revenue, Treasury De- 
partment, reports that in the month of 
January, 1926, the collection of opera, 
concert and theatrical admissions taxes 
totalled $2,190,000, while for the month 
of December, 1925, the collections were 
$2,688,000. In January, 1925, this tax 
vielded $2,276,000. 
ALFRED T. MARKS. 





Coast Exchange of Conductors is 
Mooted 


Los ANGELES, March 6.—Plans are be- 
ing discussed by the Hollywood Bowl 
Association and a San Francisco com- 
mittee planning summer symphony con- 
certs in that city, with a view to ex- 
changing conductors and soloists on a 
joint booking basis. 

Bruno DAvip USSHER. 


WESLEYAN WINS IN 
GLEE CLUB CONTEST 


Princeton Second, and Kansas 
Third in Intercollegi- 
ate Match \ 


The Glee Club of Wesleyan University, 
at Middletown, Conn., won the Inter- 
collegiate Glee Club Contest held at Car- 


negie Hall on Saturday evening, March 
6. Princeton held second place, which 
it won last year; and Kansas University 
came in third. 

More than 500 singers from fifteen 
clubs took part in the competition. All 
the principal colleges of the East, South 
and Middle West were represented, with 
the notable exception of Harvard. The 
Cambridge singers have been devoting 
themselves to a cappella singing of early 
classics this year and withdrew from the 
contest because, they said, they felt that 
the prize song, Horatio Parker’s “The 
Lamp in the West,” was not of high 
enough standard for such a competition. 

Wesleyan holds the cup for a year, 
since no club is allowed to keep the 
trophy until it has won it three years. 
The present cup has been awarded five 
times. It was donated by the University 
Glee Club of New York in 1922, when 
it was won by Harvard. Since then it 
has been held by Dartmouth and by Yale 
for two successive years. 

Before the prize singing, each club 
gave one composition of its own choice. 
In the interval after the prize contest 
each club sang its own college songs. 

While the totals were being added up 
Marshall Bartholomew conducted the 
University Glee Club in numbers by 
Handel and Sullivan; and at the end 
of the performance the _ contestants 
joined Mr. Bartholomew’s organization 
in singing “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

The competing clubs were Yale, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Dartmouth, Colum- 
bia, Wesleyan, Fordham, University of 
North Carolina, Penn State, Syracuse, 
New York University, University of 
Wisconsin, Ohio Wesleyan, Princeton, 
Furman, and Amherst. 

The judges of the contest were Harry 
O. Osgood, Mark Andrews and Stephen 
Townsend. 


INCORPORATE SYMPHONY 








Pittsburgh Elects Officers for More 


Definite Orchestra 





PITTSBURGH, March 6.—A more defi- 


nite Pittsburgh Symphony _ resulted 
from a meeting on March 2 of the Pitts- 
burgh Symphonic Society, made up of 
musicians. Officers were elected and 
plans for incorporation made. 

Elias Breeskin, now a resident of 
Pittsburgh, who is conducting rehearsals 
for the opening concert in May, was 
elected associate conductor to have com- 
plete charge of the preliminary orches- 
tra and to prepare it for the conductor 
who will be chosen for the initial concert. 

Edward Specter was elected president 
of the Society; Joseph Schuecker, vice- 
president; Max Seifert, secretary, and 
August Fischer, treasurer. Directors in- 
clude James Bondy, Homer Ochsenhart, 
Elias Breeskin, Domonic Caputo and 
Isadore Weinstein. 

Wo. E. BENSWANGER. 
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Bill Would Prohibit Sunday 


Music in District of Columbia 


ASHINGTON, March 10.— 
Representative Lankford, of 
Georgia, has introduced in the 


House of Representatives a bill 
prohibiting on Sundays, in the 
District of Columbia, all musical 
entertainments, opera, concerts 
and theatrical performances for 
which admission is charged. Per- 





formances for charity, or where no 
admission is charged, are not pro- 
hibited by the bill, which seeks to 
eliminate all “commercialized 
amusements” and “unnecessary 
labor and business” on Sundays in 
the District. Fines and imprison- 
ment are provided by the bill for 
violation of its provisions. Hear- 
ings on the bill are to be held im- 
mediately by the House Committee 
on the District of Columbia, and 
much opposition to the measure is 
already apparent, many protests 
against its enactment having been 
received. 
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By GEORGE ENGLES 


ITH only twelve great 
orchestras in the United 
States, and according 
to census statistics 
130,265 musicians, it 
would seem an _ easy 
iatter to keep the orchestral ranks 
‘ied. Such is far from being the 
c ase, however. There is a serious 
‘nortage of musicians of a caliber 
jited to the standards of these or- 


51 
gdanizations. The major orchestras 
.fpsorb about one thousand players. 


le surplus to fall back upon when 
dkeancies occur, as they always do, at 
close of each season. 

The overturn in a symphony orchestra 
each year is from 10 to 20 per cent. 
<pme players change to other lines of 
+},fe musical profession. A few enter on 
«oilo careers. Others go abroad. For one 
yaason or another it is usually neces- 
/ ry to make about ten replacements 
winen the annual contract renewal 
riod arrives. 

The brunt of finding new material is 
horn mainly by the personnel manager. 
Tthe New York Symphony Orchestra -has 
ved the same personnel manager for 
dhirty years. During that time he has 

quired an intimate knowledge of the 
usical material available in the coun- 
ry. He knows just where he can put his 
ands on a good trumpeter or oboe 
layer, if vacancies occur in these de- 
rtments. He is in touch, either person- 
lly or through friends, with the finest 
musicians everywhere, and has a com- 
plete information about the condition of 
the musical market from month to 
month. There is a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment between the larger orchestras not 
to poach on each other’s men. But close 
watch is kept on every other field where 
likely material is to be found. 

Some of the best symphony orches- 
tra players have been picked up from 
movie houses, or jazz bands, or little 
cnown orchestras in small towns. The 
nusical profession has its bush leagues 
ind keeps close watch of them just as do 
he major league baseball teams. Kar] 
Hlassman, perhaps the best tympani 
layer in the country today, was a mem- 
er of a movie orchestra when Walter 
‘amrosch discovered him. Occasionally 


pe- 















Photo by Pach Bros. 
\ pore Engles, Manager of the New York 
Symphony 


own player to the attention of a con- 
wctor. Mischa Mischakoff came _ to 
‘ominence when he won the Lewisohn 
‘rize in the New York Stadium com- 
_ titions. 

One of the most reliable ways of keep- 
@ the ranks filled is by enlisting the 
irvices of promising pupils of orchestra 
embers. Symphony musicians fre- 
nently attempt to swell their incomes 
W giving lessons during the hours when 
wey are not busy with rehearsals or 
wformances. Some of their students 
ive developed into remarkably fine or- 
estral players. The two subordinate 
ite players of the New York Symphony 
rchestra are both ex-pupils of the first 
yutist, George Barrére. In fact, this or- 


| sme striking performance brings an un- 
f 
! 









two generations of musicians — the 


[two might be said to be composed 
pier ones representing some of the fine 
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(Keeping the Wheels of a Big Orchestra Moving 
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Dick Spencer’s Impression of How Mr. Engles Scrutinizes Promising Material 


material assembled by Walter Damrosch 
from fifteen to twenty years ago, and 
the younger ones their pupils. 

The same is true of other orchestras in 
this section of the country. Western or- 
chestras often import pupil players from 
the East. For there is usually an excess 
of such material here, since students in- 
variably come to New York for their 
training. 

The greatest shortage symphony or- 
chestras suffer from today is that of 
bass viol players. Naturally fewer mu- 
sicians are attracted to this instrument 
than to violins or ’cellos. In addition to 
the natural scarcity, symphony orches- 
tras are facing competition from jazz 
orchestras, which are absorbing a large 
proportion of the good bass viol play- 
ers, offering them as high as $7,000 a 
season—a price which symphony orches- 
tras are unable to compete with. Unless 
the commercial advantages of taking up 
this instrument as a profession lure more 
musicians from the other stringed in- 
struments, a desperate situation is 
likely to arise. 

Some people seem to be of the opin- 
ion that the routine of an orchestra 
spoils a musician for solo playing. I 
do not think this is so, providing the 
musician continues practising. George 
Barrére, unquestionably the finest flute 
soloist of the day, has been with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra _ for 
twenty years. That long period seems 
in no way to have affected the individ- 
uality of his playing. Nor has submis- 
sion to conductoral interpretation of 
various works deadenea his own imagi- 
nation when it comes to interpreting 
these works himself at his solo concerts 
or as conductor of his own Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Excellent Training 


A certain amount of orchestral work 
is excellent training for those who intend 
to strike out more ambitiously. Leopold 
Damrosch made his son Walter play un- 
der him as second violinist in order that 
he might acquire the musician’s point 
of view before attempting to conduct 
himself. Koussevitzky is almost as well 
known as a double bass player as he 
is as conductor. Kneisel was formerly a 
member of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. Mischa Mischakoff is an ex- 
ample of how fine orchestral qualities 


“an be combined with ability for solo 
playing. 

It is true that certain qualifications 
are necessary for playing in an 
orchestra. And not every good solo- 
ist has them. A _ Heifetz or Hof- 
mann probably could not hold a 


position in an orchestra through a 
single season. Ability to adapt oneself 
to a certain routine is essential, as is 
also ability to subordinate oneself to the 
conductor. No matter how the individual 
player feels that a work should be inter- 
preted, or his own part played, he must 
follow the dictates of the conductor. He 
is part of a single instrument on which 
the conductor plays. He must be willing 
and able to be one of the cogs in the 
wheel, rather than an entity in himself. 


Despite the general idea that musi- 
cians are a temperamental lot, they are 
usually easy to discipline, because they 
have been obliged to discipline them- 
selves so strenuously during their period 
of training. Not that they are as busi- 
nesslike or reliable as bank clerks by 
any means. Occasionally there are dis- 
astrous slip-ups, such as an important 
player oversleeping on tour and failing 
to make the train for the next town, 
with no other train going for ten hours. 
But a sense of loyalty and responsibility 
to his orchestra leads this same delin- 
quent to ride forty miles on horseback 
to the town in question, in order to make 
the concert on time—although he may 
never before have come within mounting 
distance of a horse. 


A Delicate Problem 


The handling of instruments, some of 
them worth many thousands of dollars, 
constitutes one of the most delicate prob- 
lems of an orchestra. There has come to 


be an unwritten agreement that no 
player touches another’s’. instrument. 
When a musician leaves his instrument 


on the stage during intermission or at a 
rehearsal, no other musician ventures to 


disturb it, even though he may wish to 
get a piece of music under the instru- 
ment. He waits until the owner returns. 

The aggregate value of the instru- 
ments in the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra is in excess of one hundred thou- f 
sand dollars. One year, during a long 
tour, the Symphony Society sought pro- 
tection for the instruments by taking ' 
out blanket insurance. During that sea- 
son, however, there was such a succes- 
sion of accidents that it was found inad- 
visable to continue the policy. I remem- 
ber that in Detroit, just as the double 
basses were being unloaded from the 
baggage car onto a truck, an engine 
went shrieking by, scaring the horses. 
One by one nine double basses crashed 
to the street, not one of them coming 
out of the experience unscarred. In order 
to hold the concert it was necessary to 
borrow nine double basses from the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra. 

This was the most spectacular of a 
long series of accidents which led to 
the Symphony Society deciding to let 
the men take care of their own instru- 
ments. Indeed, after the record of that 
season, I doubt if any company could 
have been induced to accept the risk of 
bianket insurance. 








Many Musical Events 
on Programs Arranged 
for Sesqui-Centennial 
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PHILADELPHIA, March Musical 
events for the Sesqui-Centennial Inter- 
national Exposition, opening on June 1 
in commemoration of the 150th anni- 
versary of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, will embrace orchestral, 
operatic, organ, band, choral, solo and 
chamber music, according to a report 
made by Dr. Herbert J. Tily, chairman 
of the music committee. 

Symphonic concerts will be given twice 
weekly, on Tuesday and Saturday eve- 
nings, says this announcement. 

The recommendation has been made 
that one opera a week be given, eighteen 
to be performed in the Auditorium and 
six in the Stadium. 

Organ recitals will be given daily at 
noon for one hour in the Auditorium. 
Leading American organists and those 
of foreign countries are being invited to 
play. 

Arrangements have been made to give 
one choral concert every week. Already 
twenty choral concerts have been ar- 
ranged by Philadelphia organizations. 


VUNEUUEN SHEATH 








Six Hundred Settings 


of Longfellow 


Poems Treasured at Bowdoin College 
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RUNSWICK, ME., Marc 
has in her possession a collection of 
music which is unique. This is part of 
the contents of the famous Longfellow 


Room at Bowdoin College in Brunswick, 
where what is said to be the finest col- 
lection in all the world of the works of 





Maine 


Henry W. Longfellow, the Maine poet, 
may be found. ' 
This collection contains 600 pieces 


All are Longfellow poems, set to music 
by various composers. It is an unusual 
record, due without doubt to the fact 
that so much of. Longfellow’s poetry 
was “singable”’ and lent itself to musi- 
cal settings. In fact, it is claimed that 
no other poet ever had so many of his 
works set to music. “A Psalm of Life” 
is represented by fifteen different com- 
positions. 

The College is adding to this list as 
opportunity permits. A recent addition 
was a collection of twenty pieces from 
the Oliver Ditson Company. 

“The Sea Hath Its Pearls,” a Long 
fellow translation of Heine’s lines, has 
a representation in this Bowdoin collec- 
tion in sixteen compositions from En- 
gland and one from Australia. England, 
indeéd, seemed to realize and utilize the 
beauty of .Longfellow’s verse, in song, 
long before America began to add ma- 
terially to this musical lore. 

Bowdoin College authorities also tell 
an interesting anecdote of Longfellow, 
which relates to his great love for music 
and his appreciation of the setting mu- 
sicians had given his works. The inci- 
dent occurred during the fiftieth reunion 


PUL Lee CCC 


of his class, held in 1875. It is recalled 


by an undergraduate, Samuel A. Mel- 
cher, of the class of ’77, who attended 
the reception given in Brunswick in 


honor of distinguished guests. 

Longfellow discovered in the company 
Annie Louise Cary, Maine’s early singer 
of wide fame, and chatted with her for 
a long time. He finally asked for a 
song, and Miss Cary responded with 
the poet’s “The Bridge,” one of many of 
his poems set to music. 

The poet seemed much touched by Miss 
Cary’s singing, and the incident lingered 
so long in his family’s memory that at 
the memorial service, following Long- 
fellow’s death, “‘The Bridge” was sung 


by Mrs. Sturgis, a sister of Miss Cary, 
the latter being in the West at the time 
and unable to attend. 

ALICE FRosT LORD. 


*dida” First Opera Given in 
Miami 
IAMI, FLA., March 8.—The 


Chicago Opera Company pre- 
sented the first grand opera ever 
given in Miami, “Aida,” with Rosa : 
Raisa in the title réle. The opera : 
was the first of a répertoire of 
nine to be given during the visit 
of the company here. It was a 
gala event and drew a capacity 
audience from Miami and _ the 
neighboring towns as far north as 
Palm Beach. 
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fervid applause, however, was plainly 
for two of the singers of the afternoon, 
rather than for the new operas. 

Groups of Spanish-Americans, sup- 
ported liberally by others in the capacity 
matinée audience, gave warmth to their 
recognition of Lucrezia Bori’s achieve- 
ments in “La Vida Breve.” Here was 
a Spanish singer in that rarest of Metro- 
politan mediums, a genuine Spanish op- 
era. 

There was a self-contained demonstra- 
tion, also, for Marion Talley after the 
Stravinsky work, with Ralph Errolle 
sharing in most of the recalls. The tenor 
and the soprano 
sang from chairs 
in the orchestra 
pit, in itself a 
novelty at the 
Metropolitan, and 
their appearance 
on the stage at 
the end of the 
opera apparently 
was of more con- 
cern to some of 
those who had 
been craning 
their necks to get 
a glimpse of Miss 
Talley in the pit, 
than the miracu- 
lous convales- 
cence of the Emperor of Cathay. 

Presumably, it was because of the 
Talley furore that the “door list” was 
again suspended. Certainly there was 
no other reason for persons popping to 
their feet all over the house to stare in 
the direction of the musicians in the pit, 
as the two singers took their places 
among the instrumentalists. 

“La Vida Breve” was de Falla’s first 
opera, and has been more than twenty 
years reaching America, though in its 
present form it is said to be a consider- 
ably altered work from that which 
brought the composer his first real recog- 
nition from the Spanish Academia de 
Belles Artes in 1905. It waited for pub- 
lie performance until 1913, when it was 
given at Nice, with its Paris introduc- 
tion a year later and its first Spanish 
hearing the succeeding winter. 

New York in the interrim has heard 
this composer’s marionette opera, “El 
Retablo de Maese Pedro,” suites from 
his ballets, “E] Amor Brujo” and “The 
Three-Cornered Hat,” and various ex- 
amples of his songs and piano music, 
including his nitidous “Nights in the 
Gardens of Spain”—all works of a later 
date. 

For the Metropolitan premiére scenery 
was prepared by Joseph Urban, costumes 
after designs by Gretel Urban-Thurlow, 
and the stage was placed under the sup- 
ervision of Wilhelm von Wymetal. The 
work was given with the following cast: 


‘ 
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Louis D’Angelo 


RG ae ae aaaa eds’ 0. 408% Lucrezia Bori 
The Grandmother..... Kathleen Howard 
SEK oo. wade dss Heagees Merle Alcock 
Paco.................-Armand Tokatyan 
Uncle Sarvaor...... ...-Louis D’Angelo 
ee ee Millo Picco 
DL 6% ca os bs 0 cee eeees Arnold Gabor 
Four Voices—Angelo Bada, Max A|lt- 
glass, Charlotte Ryan and Grace 
Anthony 


Conductor, Tullio Serafin 

The original Spanish text was sung. 
Only in the case of Granados’ “Goyescas”’ 
had this tongue been used previously for 
opera at the Metropolitan. 

There were the inevitable (and always 
welcome) Spanish dances, a Sevillana by 
Florence Rudolph and Giuseppe Bon- 
figlio, and a Jota 
by these leaders 
and the corps de 
ballet. 

* 


+ * 
The story 
which Carlos 


Fernandez - Shaw 
evolved for the 
book of “La Vida 
Breve,” as de- 
tailed in another 
column, is a 
fragile one. The 
work has_ been 
referred to as the 
Spanish “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” 
but the resem- 
blance is a very 
superficial one. The simple truth is 
that “La Vida Breve” narrowly misses 
being no opera at all, so much of it is 
pantomime and tableau. 

When it does arouse itself from its 
atmospheric drowse and becomes oper- 
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Lucrezia Bori as “Salud” and Armand Tokatyan as “Paco” in “La Vida Breve” 


atic, somewhat after the fashion of the 
verismo thrillers, the transition is so 
abrupt as to lack dramatic conviction. 

The first act, save for a few moments 
at the close of the first scene, might be 
called a cantata, or a symphonic poem 
with voices, plus scenery. There are 
stretches of pantomime, when the only 
animation is provided by nameless per- 
sons—flower girls, a blacksmith, an old 
gipsy woman, a man with a wheelbarrow, 
another with a mule—who placidly roam 
hither and yon. There is much back- 
stage singing and an on-stage medita- 
tion over a bird cage. 

The second scene is a panoramic rep- 
resentation of the city of Granada from 
the Sacro Monte, with a play of chang- 
ing light that doubtless is in a sense il- 
lustrative of de Falla’s musical picture— 
a scenic evocation in which solo and 
choral voices are added to skillfully em- 
ployed orchestral forces. This, in plain 


fact, is an interlude, not a scene. Lan- 


guor reigns. 


The second act is about equally di- 
vided between dances and the suddenly 
awakened dramatic action, as Salud 
breaks in upon her false lover’s marriage 
convivialities. Here, Mr. Urban’s stage 
picture, revealing the brilliant assem- 
bly through an elaborate grill, was so 
striking as to evoke applause, though the 
effect of the dancing doubtless would 
have been heightened either by a raised 
inner floor, or by a greater depth of 
stage. As it was, there was some crowd- 
ing and obscuration of the chief figures. 
Outside this grill, the first real action 
of the opera takes place as Salud seeks 
out her lover and sings her despairing 
ery: 

Never ask after her again, 
Nor go down to her Albaicin! 


She is dead. The very stones 
Would rise against you. 





| 


STORY OF “LA 


VIDA BREVE”—“A BRIEF LIFE” | 


‘1 A VIDA BREVE?” is the story of a gipsy maid of Granada, betrayed by a 
lover above her station and who is unable to survive his desertion 
Salud, the luckless heroine, bewails the absence of Paco, the lover who is | 


tardy in keeping his rendezvous. 


Presently he arrives and a love scene 
ensues though Paco really is deceiving the gipsy girl, as her Uncle knows. 
The latter is prevented from exposing the fact that Paco is going to be 
married on the morrow to a rich girl of his own class, by the Grandmother, 

and the two elder people retire to leave the girl to her own rude awakening. 

After an intermezzo in which the composer seeks to evoke the soul of 


Granada, the scene shows us the marriage celebration of Paco and Carmela. 
Along comes Salud in the street nearby with her Grandmother and Uncle. 
She discovers the truth, curses the faithless Paco and reproaches her rela- 


tives for concealing the truth from her. 


She must, however, see Paco 


] 
again, but first she sings an old refrain which causes Paco, who overhears 


it, to turn pale. 


Entering the courtyard Salud denounces him. 


“Put her 


out,” he cries as she approaches him exclaiming tenderly “Paco,” and drops 


dead with a broken heart. 
The opera is divided as follows: 
ACT I. 


Life and Love, both so brief, are over. 


ScENE 1—Courtyard of a Gipsy’s House in Albaicin. 


SCENE 2—Panorama of the City of Granada from the Sacro 


Monte. 


ACT II. ScENeE 


and Manuel. 


1—A Small Street in Granada with the House of Carmela | 


SCENE 2—The Patio of the House of Carmela and Manuel. | 





“l_aVida Breve” Presents Tragedy of Gipsy Love 


| 
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In the subsequent scene, inside thr 
Patio, her actual death—attributabl 
only to an operatic variety of syneope— 
is neither very tragic nor very pathetic 
The supreme moment has had too littl 
to build on. 

The climax suffers for want of preps) 
ration. It is difficult to make a deat. 
episode appealing of itself, without ha , 
ing previously brought the characte, 
into more prosilient relief than those i} 
the Shaw-de Falla opera. Theatrical] | 
the work is one continuous ineptitude. ’ 

* o* * r 


The music is of more consequenee @ nd 
adroitness, though it may never greattiy 
stir audiences bent primarily. OM em jo. 
tional stimulus. Its chief chakaets tt 
istic, aside from its admirable workma)p- 
ship, is its abundance of atmospheij\-e 
‘the score is thoroughly Hispanie, witt}, 
out any undue concession to the type | o: 
Spanish popular music which the woi}, 
so commonly associates with the land F 9; 
the Hidalgos. There is occasional elim 
ployment of these popular rhythms, ap, 
the several airs of Salud at times stj¢ 
gest the songs of Alvarez (“La Partide), ” 
“A Granada” and their kin), but sul.) 
moments are unobtrusive and they, t@ , 
contribute atmosphere. The score is [at 
all times fluent and unforced, simple af 
direct in its effect, though woven with} a 





operas of the day. Guitars and a tune 
anvil are stage accessories to the o 
chestral instruments. There is ore 
haunting fragment of melody for a soly 
‘cello as Sulud gazes through the gril) 
at the happy wedding scene. 

“La Vida Breve” was composed beforé 
de Falla’s Paris sojourn, where he wa 
the recipient of favors from Debussy an 
Dukas, and is regarded as free of thé 
Gallicisms found in some of his voca) 
and piano music. One fancies, however, 
that there are Parisian influences in the 
scoring, which is said to have undergone 
considerable revision. De Falla has been 
described as one who is continually seek; 
ing after perfection, melting down an¢ 
re-casting works that have already ha( 
success in public pertormance, and goin, 
back over old ground endlessly in a my. 
ticulous. quest for improvement in his 
handiwork. 

“La Vida Breve” tends to confirm thi 
Though an early opus, it is one of to} 
mean polish. Its workmanship may | 
said to transcend its inspiration, thou; 
the score lacks brilliance, as it lac’, 
power and dramatic interest. It po. 
sesses a modest measure of charm js 
well as deftness, and it bespeaks si, 
cerity as truly as it does musicianshij, 

That it tends toward monotony in |ts 
lack of high lights and spectacular no 
ments, is not to be denied. 

In its entirety, “La Vida Breve” cau es 
one to question whether de Falla iga 
composer for the stage, in spite of joylul 
remembrances of “El Retablo” and te 
“Three Cornered Hat.” It reveals, }y- 
stead, a minor symphonist astray }n 


alien grounds. 
* * 





The performance was carried chidly 
on the fair shoulders of Lucrezia Bdi, 
a Salud for a Zuolaga to paint. he 





(Continued on page 5] 
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Florence Rudolph and Bonfiglio 
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“Le Rossignol” Visualizes Fairy Tale of Cathay 
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vas bewitchingly attractive in her na- 
ive Spanish costumes, and her first-act 
ove-making had in it a touch of wistful- 
ess predictive of the tragedy to come. 
jhe made the most of her limited dra- 
aati¢c opportunities in the last two scenes 
znd died as pathetically as the situation 
yould permit. But Salud is not a defi- 
nite character, 
and the others of 
the opera are less 


so. 
Of Miss Bori’s 
singing, it is pos- 


sible to speak 
only in terms of 
praise. She did 


particularly well 
with the air that 
had _ previously 
been heard here 
in concert, “Life 
for the Laughter- 
Loving,” sung as 
Salud awaits her 
lover’s coming in 
the first scene. 

Kathleen How- 

td, with an unusually good make-up, 
was pictorially effective as the gipsy 
Grandmother, though she had little to 
ing or do; and Merle Alcock, who was 

alled upon only to look happy, then 
distressed, was an ornamental bride. As 
Paco, the lover, Armand Tokatyan sang 
and acted in the vein, though at his 
first entrance he was submerged by the 
orchestra. Louis D’Angelo and Arnold 
Gabor were creditable as Uncle Sarvaor 
and Manuel, respectively. Why Millo 
Picco, as A Singer, felt compelled to ad- 
dress his words and gestures to the audi- 
ence instead of the stage assembly, in his 
second-act tribute to the bride and 
groom, is perhaps of no great moment, 
since he gave the phrases musical tone. 
The four off-stage solo voices were well 
utilized. 

Mr. Serafin conducted a performance 
that was musically admirable, and the 
stage management (with Armando Ag- 
nini in costume among the guests of the 
wedding party to keep its groups from 
petrifying) was equally good. Urban’s 
settings, of a rather photographic type, 
were agreeable in line and color. It was 
their merit or their defect to suggest 
actual places. 

The dances were prettily achieved and 
the audience gave them generous ap- 
plause. 
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Ina Bourskaya 


* * * 


“TE ROSSIGNOL,” sung in French, 

Was accorded the background of 
humeristic phantasy it demands. Spe- 
cial curtains, 
garishly hued 
and gilded, as 
well as grotesque 
and imaginative 
sets so designed 
as to give the ef- 
fect of an inner 
stage, were 
painted for this 
production 
by Serge Soude- 
kine, the Russian 
artist, whose 
peregrine art em- 
bellished last 
year’s “Pe- 
trushka”’ revival. 
He matched Stra- 
‘ vinsky’s Orient- 
alism—here largely a matter of employ- 
with an orgy 
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Ging the pentatonic scale 
of Asiatic color. 
t Though “Rossignol” as an opera was 
\- utterly new to all save a few who may 
quave seen performances of it in Paris, 
the most salient parts of the score had 
poeen made familiar through orchestral 
erformances of the later symphonic 
l'Soem, “Le Chant du Rossignol,” utilizing 
inate same material, first played in New 
York two seasons ago. Between the 
+ riginal opera (brought out in 1914) and 
: the parturition of the symphonic poem, 
j there was also a version of the work for 
; horeographic ballet. Some of those 
amiliar with “Rossignol” in each of its 
ghree successive stages abroad, describe 
pqne ballet as the happiest of the three 


‘ 
forms. 
oC ao 


aC The cast of the Metropolitan premiére, 


f ith Samuel Thewman in charge of the 
e)peaee, follows: 


o The Nightingale.......... Marion Talley 
ole The SMEs bees sccesceeee Ina Bourskaya 
The Fisherman........... Ralph Errolle 
The Emperor of China... . Adamo Didur 


An Experiment in Photography. 



































Performance at the American 
by Acme News Pictures 


| “LE ROSSIGNOL”—“THE 
HE Emperor of China’s Court Officials are searching for the little gray 
bird whose voice he has heard, as it sang for a lyrically inclined Fisher- 
It is the Cook who discovers it and she and her companions persuade 
the bird to accept the Emperor’s invitation to come with them to the Palace 
Its arrival is celebrated by a gorgeous féte. 


man. 


and entertain His Majesty. 


eyes. 





| utmost confines of the empire. 


Next we see the Emperor in mortal agony. 
imperial crown already on his ghastly skull. 
Then, however, returns the little bird, who sings so 


grim intruder away. 


Premiére of the 


When the Emperor enters, the Nightingale sings. 
tears and he proffers every imaginable gift to the bird, which, however, 
refuses to acept, declaring no reward could equal the tears in the Imperial 
Presently the Japanese Emperor’s envoys arrive bringing a most 
pretentious mechanical nightingale, but while it is performing, the real 
nightingale disappears and for its conduct, is pronounced banished to the 


The Presentation of the “Nightingale” to the “Emperor,” in “Le Rossignol” 
Stravinsky Work Last Saturday at the Metropolitan, Expressly for “Musical America” 


NIGHTINGALE” 


The song moves him to 


Death sits beside him, the 
Court music cannot drive the 


} 
sweetly of the graveyard and its peace and quiet under the tender moonlight 
that Death, growing homesick, returns all the symbols of royalty and 


departs. 


for the Emperor every night from twilight to dawn. 


No reward will the Nightingale accept, only to be allowed to sing 


No wonder when, as 


the courtiers arrive to pay their last respects to their dead lord and the 
curtains of his room part, they are dumbfounded to be met by a cheery 


The scenes are as follows: 


ScENE 1—The Seashore. 


Edge of a Forest. 


ScENE 2—The Fantastic, Porcelain Palace of the Chinese Emperor. 


“Good Morning!” The Fisherman’s recurrent song ends the opera. 

g g 

| | 
| | 


: a 2 
ScENE 3—Bedroom in the Palace of the Chinese Emperor. 


The Chamberlain...Gustav Schiitzendorf 


ZOO BOOMS: bia. sc ce hssoises va James Wolfe 

Three Japanese Ambassadors—Max Alt- 
glass, Millo Picco and Giordano Pal- 
trinieri 

Three Voices—Laura Robertson, Max 
Altglass and Mary Bonetti 

Pree ee Henriette Wakefield 

Conductor, Tullio Serafin 
The work was sung in the French 


version of the text by Stravinsky and 
Mitousoff. 
i ae 

A brief prelude, which conveyed a re- 
minder of the forest episode of “Pelléas 
et Mélisande” and also of the last meas- 
ures of “Pe- 
trushka,” was 
played while the 
audience gazed 
upon the Chinoi- 
serie of a curtain 
that suggested 
the interior of a 
Sinitic temple. A 
central panel 
rose, the sides 
slid back, reveal- 
ing the Fisher- 
man rocking in 
his boat on such 
a sea as. only 
a somnambulant 
painter out of 
Muscovy could 
conceive. 
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The voice of the Fisherman, as he 
sang the tender, assuasive melody so 
well remembered as the trumpet solo of 
the symphonic poem, came not from the 
lips of the man in the boat, but from 


Errolle in the pit. A moment later Miss 
Talley’s crystalline tones took up the 


Nightingale’s rejoinder. 
Then, with the entrance of the Cook, 
Chamberlain, 


Bonze and the 
Courtiers, seek- 
ing the marvel- 
ous songster for 
the palace, came 
characters who 
voiced their own 
words, while do- 
ing their best to 
be quaintly droll 
as well as vocal. 
The three’ scenes, 
and the drop 
which fell _ be- 
tween the second 
and third, were 
as outré and 
antic as heart 
could wish. Stage 
picture succeeded 
stage picture, all 
the spirit of grotesquerie. 

* * * 


the the 
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James Wolfe 


Stravinsky’s “Rossignol” score, like 
his “Petrushka,” has sounded more strik- 
ing in the concert hall than when wedded 
with pictorial action. It was tamed in 
the opera pit, and lost not a little of its 
rhythmic fascination. The “March of 
the Mandarins,”’ for instance, sounded 
very commonplace on this occasion, 
though it has glinted with a myriad 
lights in its symphonic surroundings. 
So, too, the episode of the mechanical 
nightingale from Japan. 


Taken During the Actual 


The chief vocal melodies, the simple, 
essentially Russian song of the F'isher- 
man, and the ornate, melismatic air, 
somewhat reminiscent of Rimsky’s “Coq 
d’Or,” by which the Nightingale extols 
the beauties of the garden of “forgotten 
graves” and woos homesick death away 
from the stricken Emperor, are of charm 
in either form—whether vocal, as in 
opera, or entrusted to brass or wood 
as in the orchestral version. 

Miss Talley’s voice sounded fuller and 
less juvenile in this music than in either 
“Rigoletto” or “Lucia.” It again rein- 
forced this writer’s belief that it is in 
the main *vdll produced and that what it 
most needs,is the growth that will come 
from much singing, judiciously guarded 
to prevent impairment of the lovely 
quality of the greater part of her scale. 
There was a suggestion of tentativeness 
in some upper tones, but hers was a part 
of a taxingly high tessitura and the 
young singer achieved its succession of 
altitudinous tones with no trace of 
fatigue or other difficulty. 

Mr. Errolle, too, sang smoothly and 
with an attractive quality of tone. The 
others in the cast were little more than 
brightly costumed fantoccin, though a 
special word should be said for the Cook 
of Ina Bourskaya. 

Mr. Serafin conducted energetically and 
with a gratifying surety. It probably 
was due to the difference of the mode of 
presentation, and not to any shortcom- 
ing on his part, that the orchestra lacked 
both the haunting sweetness and the 
tingling zest of well remembered con- 
cert performances of “Le Chant du Ross- 
ignol.”’ 

“The Ring” Continues 


Aside from a wound which Michael 
Bohnen received on the nose—as yet not 
fatal—in the combat between Siegmund 
and Hunding, Thursday afternoon’s “Die 
Walkiire”’ was not a very different per- 
formance from others that have pre- 
ceded it, outside of the special matinée 
series. Mr. Bohnen was a new Hunding 
and put to his credit a highly picturesque 
entrance, preceded by a commotion back 
of the scenes that left little opportunity 
for this same entrance to pass unnoticed. 
Thereafter he was very much in the pic- 
ture, though not all details of his acting 
were equally felicitous. There was 
something of improvisation about it. At 
any rate, he succeeded in being uncon- 
ventional, which is not to be said of 
many Hundings. His singing had its 
wonted resonance and power, and his 
personality, as always, made itself felt. 

Rudolph Laubenthal as Siegmund 
shared with Bohnen an apparent wish 
to make the second act fight upon the 


[Continued on page 18] 
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Season’s 


Guessing Next Operas Now 
Favorite Sport of Those Who Can’t 
Wait—Epicures vs. Devotees of Stand- 
ard Works—Proving That Monday Is 
Still Society’s Night—Wherein the 
Dean of Critics Proves an Assertion 
with Respect to Homer—A Short Way 
to Fame—Giving ‘“‘Mimi’s’’ Narrative an 
GCriental Implication—Verdi’s View of 
Newspapers and the Boxoffice, as Re- 
lated by Mr. Gatti-Casazza 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

HE guessing season with respect to 

next year’s operas, is on. 

Though I understand that the opera 
management has already discounte- 
nanced the report, there is a tale that 
“Don Giovanni,” absent from the Metro- 


politan’s lists since 1907, is to be re- 
vived. 

There is talk, also, of “Turandot,” the 
opera on a Chinese subject left unfin- 
ished by Puccini when he died. To 
Franco Alfano was entrusted the task of 
completing it. 

Maria Jeritza, so I am told, is to have 
the chief feminine part in “Turandot,” 
with either Miguel Fleta, who is to 
create the tenor part at La Scala, Milan, 
or Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, who is to sing 
it at the Colon, Buenos Aires, in the 
tenor réle. 

Mme. Jeritza’s name is also coupled 
again with “The Girl of the Golden 
West,” one of the novelties prophesied 
for this season that failed to material- 
ize. 

Possibly not for next season, but the 
season after, Rosa Ponselle is to assume 
the difficult name-part of “Norma,” ac- 
cording to one of those with an ear at 
the listening post. There is talk also 
of Miss Ponselle adding Briinnhilde to 
her operatic characterizations. 

A revival of “The Masked Ball” is 
again said to be a possibility. The joke 
about “Nabuco” is still extant. 

Ravel’s “L’Enfant et les Sortiléges” is 
reported among the French possibilities. 
The wish is probably the father of the 
thought emong those who are mention- 
ing Streuss’ “Die Frau ohne Schatten” 
and Stravinsky’s “Mavra.” For one 
thing, ) understand Strauss wants un- 
heard-of royalties, and tales have been 
told to indicate that Stravinsky is de- 
veloping a similar canniness. 

No question of royalties, however, 
would intervene with respect to “The 
Flying Dutchman,” rumored in sight a 
year ago and still in the offing, or 
“Fidelio,” already definitely announced 
to mark the centenary of Beethoven’s 
death. 

Of new singers, I have heard that the 
name of Ezio Pinza, a bass well known 
in Europe and South America, will be 
in¢luded in Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s next 
list. The same rumor was abroad last 
season. 

With respect to “Don Giovanni,” the 
story will not down that Michael Boh- 
nen is to be the Don. At first blush, 
his comedy gifts might seem to fit him 
better for Leporello, but fellow-artists 
have said that he is particularly anxious 
to sing the titular réle. De Luca and 
Tibbett were both mentioned for the 
part last season, when the “Don Gio- 
vanni” rumor was given its first denials. 

The Metropolitan has a Don emeritus 
in Antonio Scotti, the last to sing the 
part at the Metropolitan. It was in this 
réle that he made his New York début in 


1899. I recall a conversation with him 
not long ago in which a friend asked 
him if he would not some day return to 
the Mozart work. His rejoinder was a 
shrug of the shoulders and something 
to the effect that “Don Giovanni” is too 
long an opera and would make him tired. 

Feodor Chaliapin was the last Leporello 
at the Metropolitan, having learned the 
part especially for the revival at which 
Scotti last sang the Don. He has used 
the “Catalogue Aria’ frequently in his 
recitals. But there is doubt as to 
whether Chaliapin will be at the Metro- 
politan at all next season, because of the 
activities of his own company in “The 
Barber of Seville.” 

This, I have heard it whispered, has 
caused some concern with respect to the 
last of this year’s novelties, Massenet’s 
“Don Quichotte,” which is to be mounted 
especially for Chaliapin. It will be pro- 
duced so late in the season that it will 
scarcely complete the subscription round, 
and the expense of such a production is 
scarcely justified for a few perform- 
ances in only one season. 


ae 


SOMETIMES think that the most 

cruel punishment that could be in- 
flicted on those epicures who are always 
demanding recherché novelties at the op- 
era house, would be to condemn them to 
hear these self-same novelties over and 
over as many times as the well-estab- 
lished works they affect to despise. 

This, of course, would involve their en- 
forced presence at the works championed 
by their fellow-epicures, as well as those 
which they themselves espoused. My 
own feeling is that if such a doom could 
be ordained for those who grumble most 
about a lack of variety in the répertoire, 
there would soon be an almost universal 
complaint among them about too many 
experiments. I would not be surprised 
to see them address an earnest plea to 
the Metropolitan general manager never 
again to mount anything but “Aida,” 
“Tosca,” Rigoletto,” “Bohéme” and the 
Wagner works. 

Of course, it is always the other fel- 
low’s novelties that should never have 
been given. The trouble at the Metro- 
politan is, I am told, that such things 
as “Anima Allegra” are put on, instead 
of something additional by Montemezzi. 
But “Giovanni Gallurese” arrives, and 
when it fails, another friend laments 
that such a work should have been 
chosen, when a masterpiece like “The 
Barber of Bagdad” is ignored. That 
meets a like fate, and so it goes, ad 
infinitum, 

The Strauss enthusiast has no use for 
Stravinsky, the Stravinskian turns in 
utter boredom from Schreker, the man 
who hailed Korngold’s “Die Tote Stadt” 
as the finest thing produced in Germany 
or Austria since Wagner, nearly loses 
his dinner over Malipiero’s “Sette Can- 
zoni,” and the Pizzetti thurifer can see 
nothing whatever in de Falla. And as 
for Pfitzner—the mails would be denied 
this family journal if it printed what 
the proponent of Ravel or Zandonai 
thinks of him! 

No matter who has clamored for it, 
every novelty that languishes and dies— 
as a majority of them have a way of 
doing—was mistakenly selected in the 
first place, in view of the many other 
vastly superior and infinitely more prom- 
ising works that might have been chosen. 
When they, too, come along, the mistake 
made is the same as before. 


HAVE watched this stupendous comedy 

season after season, with only now and 
then a new work that exerted any wide- 
spread appeal, and have marveled at the 
patience and enterprise of the opera 
management. This season, particularly, 
has supplied an excess of bibelots likely 
to interest particular groups, rather 
than to attract the general opera-going 
public. Stravinsky’s “Rossignol,” “La 
Vida_ Breve,” “L’Heure Espagnole. 
“Barber of Bagdad” and “La Vestale” 
all can be regarded as operas for epi- 
cures, though “Vestale”’ proved to be 
something of a surprise, and by virtue 
of the elaborate spectacle and the superb 
singing of Rosa Ponselle, exerted a popu- 
lar strength not predicted for it. 

I yield to no one in support of the 
belief that the Metropolitan should give 








great art works for their own sake, ir- 
respective of whether they pack the 
house with standees. I ungrudgingly 
concede that the present variety of its 
répertoire is no small factor in making 
the Metropolitan the leading opera 
house of the world. But my own experi- 
ence is that those who clamor most for 
novelty are the ones who are quickest to 
condemn the unfamiliar works that 
others have recommended. 

I have no quarrel with opera inveter- 
ates who are utterly weary of the round 
of time-proved works which invariably 
fill the house, but I do think the opera 
management would be justified in drop- 
ping a hint now and then that opera is 
not given for little groups of epicurean 
globe trotters, critics and pass-hounds 
who seldom actually buy seats for any- 
thing. 

It is quite possible for the epicure with 
his special tastes to bring more of bore 
dom into the lives of those whose ap- 
petites are still unsated with respect to 
traditional operatic pabulum, than he 
himself may realize. 





HE tax suit of Miss Georgine Iselin, 

a stockholder in the Metropolitan 
Opera and Real Estate Company, aris- 
ing out of her action in subletting her 
opera box, has called to attention some 
figures on the prices of boxes in the 
golden horseshoe. 

The leaseholders pay the holding com- 
pany only $60 a performance, but a much 
higher fee is usually charged those who 
sublease them. Recently, the impression 
has gained ground that the social aspect 
of opera-going is of far less consequence 
than formerly, and this, if true, would 
tend to nullify the traditional distinc- 
tion between Monday night, as the social 
night of nights, and the other perform- 
ances of the operatic week. 

Some figures that have come to my 
attention, however, show that the Mon- 
day preference still continues and to 
such an extent that twice as much is 
asked for boxes, when sublet, as for any 
other night of the week. The following 
are given me as actual quotations on one 
box: opening night, $660; Monday 
nights, $330; Wednesday nights, $138; 
Thursday nights, $138; Friday nights, 
$165; Saturday afternoon, $138. 

These figures are slightly higher than 
those specified in the court documents 
presented by Miss Iselin in her success- 
ful suit to recover duplicate taxes paid 
by her. In this instance, the transfer, 
according to the brief, involved the fol- 
lowing performances: One opening 
night, $550; 11 Monday night perform- 
ances at $275 each, $3,025; 11 Monday 
night performances at $200 each, $2,200; 
23 Friday night performances at $150 
each, $3,450, and one “Prince of Wales” 
performance, Nov. 18, 1919, $300. 

“Money talks” in opera houses, as else- 
where. I trust that these figures will 
be of real help to the Wagner lover, for 
instance, in aiding him to appreciate how 
much better “Walkiire” is, when heard 
on Monday night, than on a Wednesday 
or a Friday. 





VEN Homer, as we have so often been 

assured, was known to nod. 

So why should not the doyen of efritic 
make a bobble now and then? 

I understand that letters similar t 
two I have received, have been plentifu 
around the Sun office, and that severa 
have also reached the Metropolitan, a: 
the result of a slight mistak ver) 
slight one—in a _ recent revi ac 
credited to the usually infallible W. J 
Henderson. 

So far as I can see, there is no occa. 
sion for any considerable fuss. All tha 
was wrong with the Henderson reviey 
was that a different singer sang than th 
one he criticized. That is likely te hap 
pen to any critic, especially if he goe. 
home early and doesn’t consult his pro 
gram. 

Moreover, I believe there was an ad 
vance announcement—rather distant, t 
be sure—that the new Danish teno: 
Lauritz Melchior, was to sing Siegmun| 
in “Walkire.” Now Melchior is a larg, 
man and Siegmund wears both a wi 
and beard. Consequently, if a reviewe, 
has a preconceived notion that Melchic 
is going to sing and he beholds a larg, 
man emerging in wig and beard, is he t,, 
be blamed for identifying the characté¢,. 
as Siegmund and the impersonator a. 
Melchior? j 

That the artist happened to be Ru 
dolph Laubenthal, also a man of no sma}, 
stature, was not MHenderson’s faul 
True, Laubenthal’s name was on the prd_ 
gram and had appeared for several day}. 
in advertisements appearing in thy 
dailies, if I am not mistaken; but critic#, 
go to listen and to pass judgment, not t 
dilly-dally with programs or with “ads’} 
in the amusement columns. 

Henderson’s misfortune was that h 
did not merely mention the Siegmund of 
the performance. 






Melchior being a new) 

singer, he went into some detail to com- 
pare his second appearance with his 

first, and enumerated the ways in which 
this second appearance confirmed the 

we the critic had formed at the 
rst. 

There was no way out of that. It was 
impossible to blame the type-setters. No 
erring proof-room could have made those 
comparisons. So, with the resignation 
of one who has endured far worse things 
at the hands of some of our modernist 
composers, Henderson bravely faced the 
music. 





MUSICIAN, a violinist of no mean} 

repute, has sent me a variety of 
cross-word puzzles in rhyme, regarding 
the New York critics. I wonder how 
many of your readers can identify them 
by the one-word designations he has 
given them. He tells me they are ar- 
ranged in a logical order, but whether} 
alphabetically, or according to seniority, 
or the circulation of their papers, or the 
critics’ height or degree of baldness, he 
has left the puzzle-workers to guess. | 
Here is the list, each number referring | 
to a critic of one of the New York 





dailies: 
1. Weary. 2. Dreary. 3. Smeary. 
4. Dearie. 5. Query (7). 6. Sneery. 


7. Skeery. 8. (Possibly libelous) Beery. 

The violinist, as a further clew, states; 
that a certain letter, not the first or last, 
of each name—but the same in relative 
position, counting from the first—if ar- 
ranged as notes upon the staff, will form 
one of the most familiar motifs of 
‘““Meistersinger.” 

I suspect that this is another effort t 
liken the critics to Beckmesser, but |! 
only pass along my friend’s suggestion 
that the answer can be piayed by any 
student of the violin. 


oe 


ICHAEL BOHNEN, “the stron 
man of the Metropolitan,” ha 
joined the ranks of that inner brother- 
hood of artists who have been given 
space on the front pages of the news- 
papers because of stage accidents. 
Striking as his singing and acting 
have often been, nothing he could have 
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| done in the way of an artistic perform- 
| ahee would have given him like recogni- 
tion. Yet when Laubenthal, as Sieg- 
mund, struck the helmet of Hunding so 
| stiff a blow that it was forced down over 
' Bohnen’s nose, actually shedding a little 
‘real blood in opera, both were in “the 
news.” 

For my part, I think Bohnen’s superb 
Kezul in “The Bartered Bride” merited 


-|\far rnore attention than it received. Sev- 


eral of the reviewers were so apprehen- 
sive lest they miss a note of Toscanini, 
who gave a concert the same evening, 
that they virtually wrote their reviews 
‘from the dress rehearsal, when Didur, 
‘not Bohnen, sang the part. There has 
been no more remarkable characteriza- 
tion of a humorous nature in recent sea- 
sons, and I have never seen an opera 
change more overnight than “The Bar- 
tered Bride” did, as the result of 
Bohnen’s appearance in it after the ill- 
ness which kept him out of the dress 
rehearsal. 





* * ok 


OWEVER, there is something to be 

said in favor of special recognition 
for any stage combat which is realistic 
enough as to actually spill gore. Only 
a few weeks ago at a performance of 
“Tristan und Isolde” the final act was all 
but ruined by the absurd sword-waving 
of warriors, who looked over their 
shoulders at the conductor while they 
fanned the air. 

In spite of the difficulties of the 
darkened stage and the trestle work on 
which they stood, in the second act of 
“Walkiire,” where Siegmund is over- 
taken by Hunding, both Laubenthal and 
Bohnen struck out as if there was some- 
thing more at stake than a literal fol- 
lowing of the stage directions. 


Bohnen’s swaying back and forth with 
his head bent over, after the slaying of 
ern, seemed an odd, but impress- 
ive, bit of stage business. If it was the 
result of his bleeding proboscis, a tradi- 
tion might as well be established right 
now, and all Siegmunds instructed to 
pound sufficiently loose helmets down 
over the nasal features of all Hundings. 


Moreover, instead of decrying the sort 
of publicity this accident produced, as 
inimical to art, it may be well to accept 
it as a possible stimulus to our Wagner- 
ian heroes to get more thoroughly into 
their parts—in the hope that a chance 


| blow on the nose or other fortunate part 


of the anatomy will open up a short cut 
to fame. 


Scale opera-goers simply must have 
thrills, here’s a budget of them as 
reported by some of my imps: 

A mouse sat in front of the prompter’s 
hood at a performance of “L’Africaine” 
last week and winked at Lauri-Volpi as 
he sang Vasco da Gama. There was no 
commotion among the primae donnae as 
none of the ladies were on the stage when 
the rodent appeared. 


At a breakfast in Cleveland, at which 
the Fortnightly Club entertained mem- 
bers of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, the gracious president of the Club, 
Mrs. A. B. Schneider, announced that the 
guests were about to hear from “the 
most handsome man in opera,” where- 
upon the tenor, José Mojica, without 
awaiting for any further identification, 
hastily covered his face with his napkin. 


Polytony of the most advanced order 
was tried out in the March of the “Scene 
of Triumph” in a recent “Aida” per- 
formance in San Francisco, with all the 
instruments of the stage band tuned to 
different pitches, but I understand the 
musicians subsequently denied having 
had any intention to transform Verdi 
into Schénberg. 

From Budapest comes the information 
that an operetta star, Tery Kovacs, was 
slightly hurt when an admirer threw a 
parcel of doughnuts at her and hit her 
in the face. The singer fainted. A 


pastry cook was arrested. He had baked 
the doughnuts especially for her, he 


said, and had affectionately tied the 
paeeny with a bit of gayly-colored rib- 
on. 

In Savannah, it has been discovered 
that “La Bohéme,” though its locale is 
French and its music is Italian, is really 
an Oriental opera. A leading newspaper 
there, in listing “the full program for 
the concert next Friday night,” includes 
the following: 


PART II 


“Mr. Chinaman’s Mimmi,” “La Bohéme” 
(Puccini). 


©, 
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N the first instalment of a series of 

articles styled “My Thirty Years of 
Opera,” published in the March issue of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza tells some good stories about 
Verdi. One has a boxoffice implication 
that may possibly have been taken to 
heart by an impresario here and there 
in the world of opera at their first meet- 
ing, at La Scala, where Mr. Gatti was 
generalissimo, Verdi gave some sage ad- 
vice, which Mr. Gatti recalls as follows: 

“*Look here,’ he said abruptly; ‘read 
the newspapers as little as you can. 
Newspapermen are good folk, but they 
are never agreed. When one says white, 
the other says black, and when a third 
says red, a fourth claims it is blue. What 
a confusion! Which should one believe? 
Yes, read the papers as little as you can. 
Instead of reading the papers, read care- 
fully,’ stressing the adverb heavily, 
‘read carefully the reports of the box- 
office receipts. For, after all, these are 
the only documents that give the exact 
measure of the success or of the failure 
of an opera company. These reflect 
actual facts, and not mere opinions. If 
the public fills the theater, the goal is at- 
tained; if not, the goal is not attained.’ ” 

“With this aphorism we reached the 
exit and Verdi’s carriage. Verdi stood a 
moment chatting, and then bade us adieu 
and entered the coach after Mrs. Car- 
rara. But just as the carriage started to 
move away he leaned a little out of the 
window and cautioned me with a stern 
wagging of his forefinger, ‘Remember,’ 
he said, ‘the theater is intended to be 
full; the theater was never meant to be 
a vacuum. Always bear this in mind.’ 

“No youthful impresario could have 
received sounder or better advice than 
this that Verdi, maker of a dozen op- 
eratic best sellers, gave to me at our first 
meeting. It contained the essence of 
his experience, his amazing showman- 
ship. There never was a composer who 
understood the operatic public as did 
Verdi.” 


* * * 


Sharps and flats are being used as 
motifs on new dress fabrics and “mu- 
sical gowns,” it is predicted, will be 
something of a fad in New York as well 
as in London. If this will help the busi- 
ness of designers and purveyors of 
printed silks and chiffons, I have no per- 
sonal objection, but I am a little appre- 
hensive as to the possible effect on the 
nerves of those busy accompanists who 
spend most of their lives reading at sight 
whatever notes are placed before them, 
says your 
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Syracuse Soprano Makes Paris 
Opera Deébut 


ALLIE STILES of Syracuse 

has made a successful début 
as Mimi in “La Bohéme” at the 
Opéra Comique in Paris, according 
to an Associated Press dispatch. 
Miss Stiles is the daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. Henry W. Stiles, the dis- 
patch adds. She studied in France, 
Germany and Italy for three years. 
She is under a two-year contract 
to appear at the Opéra Comique. 

















by an American composer. 


property of the composer. 


the other successful contestants. 
Eighth—In offering this prize, 


scripts. 


considered. 











Conditions of “Musical America’s” $3,000 Prize Contest 


USICAL AMERICA offers a prize of $3,000 for the best symphonic work 
The rules of the contest are as follows: 


First—The contestant must be an American citizen. 

Second—Contest to close Dec. 31, 1926. 

Third—Manuscripts will be in the hands of judges as soon as possible after 
Jan. 1, 1927, and decision will be announced on Oct. 1, 1927. 

Fourth—The prize winning symphony or symphonic work will have its first 
production during the musical season of 1927-1928 in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco and other cities. 


Fifth—Publication rights, together with the rights of all kinds of reproduc- 
tion by means of automatic instruments, or otherwise, are to remain the 


Sixth—Manuscripts will be submitted under the usual terms of anonymity. 
Eack manuscript will be marked with a motto or device. The name of the 
composer in a sealed envelope, having on the outside the same motto or 
device, will accompany the manuscript. : 
placed in a safe deposit box until such time as the award is made. 

Seventh—In the event that the judges should be unable to decide upon one 
composition as being entitled to the prize because of there being others of 
equal merit, “Musical America” will give similar prizes of $3,000 to each of 


“Musical America’s” 
d its only connection with the contest 
will be as the transmitter of the manuscripts to the judges and as the donor 
of the award. No responsibility is assumed for the loss or damage of manu- 


advancement of American music, an 


No work that has been publicly performed, in whole or in part. will be 


These sealed envelopes will be 


sole concern is the 











Hindemith Music Annoys Some Chicagoans 


MMT 


HICAGO, March 6.—Walter Giese- 
king made his Chicago début as solo- 
ist at the Chicago Symphony’s subscrip- 
tion concerts of Feb. 26 and 27, when 
Frederick Stock conducted the following 


program: 
Overture, “In Springtime’”’..... Goldmark 
Fourth SyMmphony.....csscccece Brahms 
Concerto for Piano (Kammermusik, 
i Te | err re err re cae Hindemith 
(First performance in Chicago) 
Concerto for Piano, A Major.....Mozart 


Mr. Gieseking’s choice of material 
with which to give a first impression of 
a new artist, emphasized his courage 
and his technical skill. No one but a 
technical giant would have cared to play 
the Hindemith Concerto, entertaining 
though it is, at a début. No one but a 
technical giant, indeed, would care to 
play it at all. So swiftly does it change 
from one set of keys into another, and 
so continuous and intricate is the piano 
part, that Mr. Gieseking seemed well 
advised in bringing his copy to the piano. 
His performance was extremely dexter- 
ous and was full of delightful irides- 
cence. The Mozart number was equally 
ornamented with a great pianist’s skill, 
and the Hindemith Concerto lost much 
of its flavor of contrapuntal rebellious- 
ness by receiving a performance of 
meticulous surface beauty. 

As for the inward spirit of these com- 
posers, Mr. Gieseking seemed equally an 
ingratiating spokesman. His logical 
presentation of material, matched the 
orderliness and finish of his technical 
performance. Mr. Gieseking was heard 
with extreme pleasure by both his audi- 
ences. 

Some of the more conservative mem- 
bers of his Friday afternoon audience, 
however, found the Hindemith work 
more than they could stand, and they 
left Orchestral Hall with the leisurely 
dignity of wounded aural propriety. 

Mr. Stock’s version of the Brahms 
Symphony was a little more hurried 
than seemed natural to him, and was 





Long Beach Club Marks Birthday 


LONG BEACH, CAL, March 6.—The 
Woman’s Music Study Club celebrated 
its eighteenth birthday anniversary re- 
cently, Vera Barstow, violinist, and 
Lenore Ivy, mezzo-soprano, giving the 
program. On another day, the Club 
chorus, under the direction of L. D. 
Frey, gave the program. The chorus 
numbers thirty-five members. The ac- 
companist is Mary E. R. Foreman. Solo- 
ists were Mrs. William Wright, con- 
tralto, and Mary Ellen Good, soprano. 
A trio composed of Mmes. Bowles, 
Tucker and Foreman, sang. Jane Stan- 
ley, pianist, was also heard. 

ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 


Lajos Shuk Plays with Sunday 
Symphonists 


Lajos Shuk, solo ’cellist of the Sunday 
Symphonie Society, was the assisting 
artist on its fifth free program at Hamp- 
den’s Theater. Mr. Shuk was heard in 
Lalo’s Concerto for ’Cello and Orches- 
tra. The concert begin with Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony, and ended with the 
“Rakoczy” March. 


lacking in a real climax. The architec- 
tural features of the performance were 
stressed, as usual. Goldmark’s Over- 
ture was chiefly of interest as being the 
music the orchestra recently recorded 
for its first Victor record. The Over- 
ture was given a polished and deliberate- 
ly beautiful reading. 
EUGENE STINSON. 


MEASURE TO AMEND 
COPYRIGHT BROUGHT 


Notice on Title Page Is 
Sought in New 
Legislation 
By Alfred T. Marks 


WASHINGTON, March 10.—A bill has 
been introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Representative Taylor, of 
New Jersey, carrying provisions of vital 
importance to music publishers and 
owners of music copyrights. The meas- 
ure seeks to amend and consolidate the 
present copyright law as it pertains to 
the official imprint notice of copyright 
and the renewal of copyright term. The 
chief provision requires that the notice 
of copyright shall be applied, if a mu- 
sical work, “either upon the title page 
or the first page of music,” and that in 
case of a volume or book or music such 
notice on the title page or page imme- 
diately following is required. 

The bill also provides that the music 
or other copyright subsisting at the 
time act goes into effect may, at the 
expiration of the term provided for un- 
der existing law, be renewed and ex- 
tended by the author of such work if 
still living, or the widow, widower, or 
children of the author if the author be 
not living, or by the next of kin, for a 
further period such that the entire term 
shall be equal to that secured by the act, 
including the renewal period. 

If the work be a composite work upon 
which copyright was originally secured 
by the proprietor thereof, then such 
proprietor shall be entitled to the 
privilege of renewal and _ extension 
granted by the new act. Application for 
such renewal and extension is to be made 
to the copyright office within one year 
prior to the expiration of the existing 
term. 

The bill further provides that if any 
composer or author shall be dissatisfied 
with the action of the register of copy- 
rights, he shall have the right to appeal 
therefrom to the United States Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia. 

The House Committee on Patents will 
hold hearings on the bill. 





St. Louis Opera Has Record Sale 


St. Louis, March 6.—Despite the fact 
that the 1926 répertoire for the Mu- 
nicipal Opera has not been announced, 
the advance seat sale has reached a 
point in excess of $100,000. This con- 
stitutes a record. There will be no ad- 
vance in the prices which have been 
maintained since 1921. 

HERBERT W. Cost. 
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New York's Concert Week Replete with Brilliant Events 


















Number of Concerts Increases 
Again — Newcomers Con- 
tinue to Vie with Estab- 
lished Artists in Bidding for 
Public Favor—Sergei Bar- 
sukoff, Russian Refugee, 
Displays Talent in First 
Recital — Brailowsky and 
Gieseking Present Fine 
Programs—London String 
Quartet Heard in Only Con- 
cert of Season 
=O) GAIN the varying 

\ cA schedule cf concerts 
(a ; rf 

le. increased during the 

S)i past week, the number 

\ yy) reaching almost that 

of the season’s limit. 

Walter Gieseking and Alexander 

Brailowsky were both applauded in 

impressive programs, Efrem Zimbalist 

drew a capacity house to Carnegie 

Hall, and Irene Scharrer in recital 

made a good showing. These were 

among the outstanding piano recitals. 

Violinists and singers of ability were 

heard and several prominent en- 

semble groups such as the Barrere 

Little Symphony, the Elshuco Trio 

and the Flonzaley Quartet. 
Eduard Erhard, Lieder Singer 

Eduard Erhard, a German lieder 
singer, made his American début in 
Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of March 
1. The program included a group of 
Schubert, a group of Loewe and one of 
Brahms. 

Mr. Erhard’s singing is of a type 
which has not been heard in these parts 
for some time. It is very tense and in- 
tense and in moments of emotion verges 
on being unreposeful. The voice itself 
is dark in color and heavy in volume, 
one of those voices which are difficult 
to classify either as bass or baritone, 
as they share the range and character- 
istics of each. The artist’s diction was 
perfect and every word was clearly un- 
derstandable. 

Of the three groups of songs, the 
Loewe ballads were the most interesting. 
In these, Mr. Erhard could let his emo- 
tions have full play and he did so. 
“Odin’s Meeresritt,” which began the 
group, was well sung, and the unfamiliar 
“Siisses Begrabnis” had much of charm. 
“Edward” was magnificently done but 
the ballad itself is over-familiar and its 
dramatics are somewhat obvious. 

In the Schubert group, “Wohin?” was 
beautifully sung and had to be repeated. 
The Brahms songs were well presented, 
especially “Mainacht.” Kurt Ruhrseitz 
was at the piano. d. A. 


Durieux in Sonatas 


Willem Durieux, ’cellist, an artist 
familiar from numerous recitals in re- 
cent years, was heard in a sonata pro- 
gram, with Marion Carley at the piano, 
in Steinway Hall on the evening of 
March 1. Three works made up the list 
—the Sonata in F Major by Brahms, 
Bach’s ’Cello Suite in C, and Rachmani- 
noff’s Sonata, Op. 19. The program, as 
indicated by the contents, was a musi- 
cianly one, with something also of an 
intimate nature, as in an informal home 
program. The playing of Mr. Durieux 
was marked by sincere feeling and emo- 
tional warmth. His command of his in- 
strument reveals well-grounded techni- 
cal merits and an intimate knowledge 
of the works presented. His tone is 
not always of the most ingratiating char- 
acter, but possesses sonority and fre- 
quently unusual expressiveness. Miss 
Carley proved a competent collaborator 

the piano, inclined to a somewhat 
forthright style, but one technically sure 
and vigorous. Special mention must be 
made of the effective performance of 
the final Allegro in the Brahms work, 
the noble folk-song style of which moved 
the hearers. There was much applause 


and frequent recalls. G. D. 
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Mayo Wadler Once Again 


Mayo Wadler, violinist, who made his 
New York début several seasons ago and 
has subsequently been _ heard in 
Europe, returned to give a recital in 
Carnegie Hall before a large and en- 
thusiastic audience, including many 
friends, on Monday evening, March 1. 
Mr. Wadler has gained in technic in the 
last few seasons, and he represented 
himself as a skilled player, inclining 
somewhat to virtuosity and, perhaps, a 
little unmatured as yet in interpretative 
values. At least, he succeeded in casting 
a spell upon his many hearers with his 
performances of an elaborate Sonata in 
G Minor by Leonide Nicolaieff and the 
somewhat over-played Concerto’ by 
Conus. The young artist was at his best 
in somewhat sentimental passages. His 
tone was sufficiently vibrant and ex- 
pressive, though inclined at moments to 
dryness. An interesting item on the 
program was Cyril Scott’s atmospheric 
“Tallahassee” Suite, which has Negro 
dance elements of an infectious charac- 
ter. Bloch’s poignant “Baal Shem” and 
shorter items by Chaminade-Kreisler 
and Gershwin followed. Able accom- 
paniments were played in turn by Clar- 
ence and Joseph Adler. R. M. K. 


Brachocki Returns 


Alexander Brachocki, pianist, who was 
heard here last season, returned on the 
evening of March 1, to give a recital in 
Aeolian Hall. Mr. Brachocki began his 
program with the “Andante Favori” of 
Beethoven, and followed this with a 
Fantaisie of Haydn and the Chopin Fan- 
taisie, Op. 49. The second group was 
by Fauré, Debussy, Paderewski and 
Stojowski. For a lengthy finale, he 
played the Schumann “Carnaval.” 

Mr. Brachocki’s playing has the de- 
fects of its good qualities. In getting his 
technic cleanly, he has gone, perhaps, a 
trifle too far, with the result that his 
playing at times becomes matter-of-fact. 
Both the Beethoven Andante and the 
Haydn Fantaisie were too definite, and 
both were lacking in the style of their 
periods. The Fauré and Debussy num- 
bers were well played and the Stojowski 
Legende and Valse proved interesting, 
and two encores were accorded. The 
“Carnaval” had its moments, but the 


piece has been so much over-played re- 
cently that it requires something more 
than Mr. Brachocki brought to it to lift 
it to a plane of high interest. The audi- 
ence was generous in its applause. 

J. 


Arcadie Birkenholz in Début 


_Arcadie Birkenholz, a young Austrian 
violinist, made his New York recital dé- 
but in the Town Hall on the evening of 


March 1. His program began with the 
Vitali-Auer Chaconne, which he fol- 
lowed up with the Paganini Concerto, a 


group by  Veracini, Brahms and 
Wieniawski, and a final group by 
Dvorak - Kreisler, Chaminade - Kreisler 
and Hubay. 


Mr. Birkenholz began somewhat timor- 
ously, and it was not until half way 
through the Paganini that he really be- 
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**Pro-Musica™ Gives Novelties 
at Annual Referendum Concert 


TOM 
RO-MUSICA, formerly the Franco- 
American Musical Society, presented 

its annual international referendum 

concert in Chickering Hall on the eve- 
ning of March 1. The program: 


String Quartet, Op. 28, No. 4, 
Egon Wellesz 
(First time in America) 
Sixth Symphony (for vocal mixed 
quartet, oboe and ’cello), 
Darius Milhaud 
(First performance from MS) 
Two Songs for vocal mixed quartet, 
Jeanne Herscher 
“Dans Arles” 
“Filippa, Fais, Esclarmonde” 
(First performance from MS) 
Suite from “The Gordian Knot Un- 
tied” (for string quartet) 
Henry Purcell 
“Fantasia” for string quartet, 
Orlando Gibbons 
Four “Beggars’ Songs”....Ignacy Lilien 
(First time in America) 
Two “Hebrew Folksongs,” 
Darius Milhaud 
(First time in America) 
“Serenade”’’ for harp, string trio and 
Oe ssh wee bed es Albert Roussel 
(First time in America) 


The participants were Marya Freund, 
soprano; Marcel Grandjany, harp, Grace 
James Robinson, soprano; Radiana Paz- 
mor, contralto; Raymond Frank, tenor; 
Walter Leary, baritone; the Russian 


String Quartet (Joseph P. Borisoff, 
Nikolai Berezowsky, S. Stillman and V. 
Dubinsky); Arduino Rabbu, oboe, and 
R. Meredith Willson, flute. E. Robert 
Schmitz conducted the Milhaud and 
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Restored by Landowska, Novelty by Younger Bach 


Delights at Concert by Flonzaleys | 





6é HE art has advanced to great 

heights. The old style of 
music no longer pleases our modern 
ears.” 

So wrote Johann Sebastian Bach, 
in his declining years, as he saw 
polyphony giving place to the har- 
monic writing of his successors. 

Though they, too, were subsequently 
submerged by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven 
and sundry epigone, two of Bach’s sons, 
Wilhelm Friedemann and Phillip 


Emanuel, were, for a space, the most 
brilliant examples of the younger day. 

For an enchanting experience that 
must have given many of those in at- 
tendance a new conception of Car] Phil- 
lip Emanuel, let devout thanks be given 
Wanda Landowska. The Largo of an 
unfamiliar concerto in G Minor by that 
richly-gifted son of music’s greatest 
genius, played by Mme. Landowska with 
the Flonzaley Quartet in Aeolian Hall 
the evening of March 2, proved to be one 
of the most treasurable slow movements 
in all chamber music. 

Mme. Landowska’s responsibility was 
not just that of an executant who played 
with a witchery of beauty beyond com- 
pare. That this supernacular work has 
currency at all today is due to her, she 
having reconstructed the score (‘pious- 
ly,” as her own programmatic note in- 
forms us) from the separate parts which 
she acquired at a sale of possessions of 
the celebrated collector, Prieger, in Bonn. 
These parts had been copied in the hand 
of E. L. Gerber, the noted lexicographer, 
whose father was a pupil of Johann 
Sebastian. 

For harpsichord and string auartet 
(or, as the original title has it, “per il 
cembalo concertato, accompagnato da 
due violine, violetta e basso’’), this long- 
abandoned composition, in which flows 


more than a little of the ichor of the 
gods, represents strikingly the change 
that came over music as it passed from 
the greatest of the Bachs to his by no 
means unworthy sons. The heart-touch- 
ing Adagio—and indeed, the entire con- 
certo—is not only music more monodic 
than polyphonic, but music of an essen- 
tially romantic afflatus, music predictive 
of Beethoven and Schubert, and even 
more unmistakably Schumanesque. As 
Mme. Landowska has expressed it: “En- 
tire passages seem to prefigure the ro- 
mantic poet of Zwickau.” 

The tender, wistful, slow movement 
looks forward to “the pageant of the 
bleeding heart.” Its phrases are sigh- 
fully sweet, and filled with the disquie- 
tude of the poetry of Keats and Shelley, 
whose stars were not to rise until Carlo 
Filippo had found rest beside his father. 
They needed to be engraced by just 
such feather-fingered, but highly poet- 
ized playing as that of Mme. Landowska 
—playing of an ineffable tendresse—to 
assert their fullest: charm. For once, 
even the satiny ensemble of the Flon- 
zaley’s seemed a little too ponderable 
by comparison. The strings were more 
felicitous in the other movements—a 
well-sculptured Maestoso and an Allegro 
that had the geist of Bach the elder. 

Beethoven’s Quartet in G, Op. 18, No. 
2, and Ravel’s in F, were the other num- 
bers of the Flonzaley’s aggroupment. 
The ensemble achieved with its accus- 
tomed distinction of style—if not al- 
ways impeccant intonation—the sturdy 
linearity of the one, the changeant, 
fondu colors of the other. For all its 
glister, the Ravel work will soon be the 
older of the two. 

But the Bach “novelty,” a product of 
the middle seventeen-hundreds, was the 
particular joy of this concert, as was at- 
tested when an audience that included 
standees listened trancedly to a repeti- 
tion of the entire Adagio. Os Fi 
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Herscher premiéres and accompanied 
Mme. Freund. 

In his new quartet, Egon Wellesz has 
departed from the absolute atonality 
that marked his first works in this form. 
While his Schénbergian harmonic pro- 
cedure remains the same, and while he 
writes in no definite keys, there is a dis- 
tinct sense of tonality, and one can al- 
most distinguish dominant and_ sub- 
dominant chords. One observes also a 
tendency to extend the length of phrases 
so that they seem less like snippets of 
melodic ideas. His method of expression 
is primarily harmonic still, and his mu- 
sic must be regarded more as vertical 
structure than as horizontal movement. 

Those familiar with “expressionist” 
German poetry—its one-word lines, its 
reiteration of words, its elliptical gram- 
mar—will find it reflected in this music 
of Wellesz. The principal weaknesses 
of “expressionism” are two—excessive 
condensation of emotion and obliteration 
of individual idiom. These are apparent 
in Wellesz, whose music seems deliber- 
ately cerebral in feeling and lacking in 
distinctive flavor. 

The new work of Milhaud is a sym- 
phony in the old etymological sense of 
“sounding together,” and is far from 
the modern meaning of the word. Its 
three movements are relatively brief and 
contain no development sections. The 
four human voices are used as vocalising 
instruments in contrapuntal weavings 
with the oboe and ’cello. 

Returning from his adventures in 
polytonality, Milhaud has written this 
symphony in definite tonalities and with 
an almost conservative respect for 
melodie line. Whatever heresies of har- 
mony there may be, the counterpoint is 
orthodox. Rhythmically flexible, grace- 
ful in profile, the music has a sensuous 
charm faintly exotic. 

Having been informed beforehand that 
Milhaud had stated that he had been 
consciously influenced by American mu- 
sic in the composition of this work, one 
expected manifestations of jazz. But 
none were forthcoming. Only in the 
last movement were there echoes from 
the American scene, and their source was 
plainly the Negro spirituals. It is a 
case, not of imitation, but of assimila- 
tion. Milhaud may have taken home 
actual themes in his note-book, but he 
has adapted them with artistic finesse 
and emotional surety. One was struck, 
however, by the remarkable resemblance 
between one part of this movement and 
the Negro chorus section of Carpenter’s 
ballet “Skyserapers.” 

Mme. Jeanne Herscher’s two songs for 
mixed quartet disclosed no extraordinary 
traits. Neither was there anything ex- 
ceptional in the two “Hebrew Folksongs” 
of Milhaud, skillfully as they were read 
by Mme. Freund. Their chief merit is 
that the composer has rendered faith- 
fully the racial flavor, even to the ritu- 
alistic quality in the “Hassidie Song.” 

Probably the Milhaud songs suffered 
by direct comparison with the four “Beg- 
gars’ Songs” of Ignacy Lilien. What- 
ever else this Polish composer has writ- 
ten in his thirty-nine years, these lyric 
lamentations stamp him as an authentic 
poet. They stem from the songs of 
Moussorgsky in the profound poignancy 
of their melodic lines and the tragic 
spirit of the settings. Lilien is a mod- 
ernist in harmony, but a primitive in 
the directness of his emotional appeal. 
“The Woman with the Accordeon” and 
“The Blind Man” are original in idiom, 
and have a gripping pathos. “The Para- 
lytic” has several traces of Wagnerian 
derivation, and “The Leper” hints at 
French origin. 

While these songs will stand on their 
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VICTORY FOR AMERICA! 


MADELEINE 


KELTIE 


Acclaimed Operatic Sensation 


By 
Europe’s Greatest Critics 


makes her 


Hundredth appearance abroad at a 
gala performance for the 


KING AND QUEEN OF SPAIN 
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Dispatch from Spain. 
Keb. 12, 1926 
Malaga, Spain 

In’ the royal Opera House, lavishly 
degorated with the gay flags and festive 
symbols: of a Spanish gala event, Miss 
Madeleine Keltie achieved a spectacular 
sui¢céss last night singitig Butterfly be- 
fore the King and Queen and the most 
distinguished audience that has assembled 
in years. She was the perfect Cio Cio 
San. 

In all the great theatres of Europe this 
young American singer has conquered 
the most blase critics, swayed the most 
accustomed of publics, thrilled the great- 
est musicians. 


L’Eclaireur de Nice, 
January 9, 1926 


Miss Keltie gave an excep- 
tional performance of Tosca, 
the like of which we have not 
seen for many a day. She is al- 
ready famous on the cote d’azur, 
where she was acclaimed last 
year. Until now, Europe has 
sent only her greatest artists to 
us here—her Carusos and 


Dispatch from Spain. 

Malaga, Spain 

Madeleine Keltie was escorted by a 
royal guard to the brilliant reception at 
the palace which followed her spectacular 
success as the poignant Cio Cio San. 
Her triumph was complete. She sang 
the role by special request of the Queen. 

She has won another glorious, lasting 
and noteworthy triumph for American 
talent, courage, perseverance and cul- 
ture. She has been unanimously de- 
clared the new musical apparition on the 
artistic firmament. 














Costanzi Theatre, Rome, April, 1925 

The triumph garnered by the young singer 
was complete. She possesses an exquisite 
voice, admirably trained, which she uses with 
great facility through all the registers and 
with perfect modulation as to all the exigencies 
of art. The royal Prince and Princess, as 
part of Rome's most aristocratic audience, 
saluted La Keltie with great applause. It was 
a gala occasion.—Corriere d’Jtalia. 


This new artiste has a fluid and superbly ex- 
pressive voice, and she gave us a soulful in- 
terpretation of Tosca.—/! Mondo, April, 1925. 


The magnificent performance of Tosca last 
night was applauded as the brilliant and val- 
orous protagonist, Madeleine Keltie proved 
herself a great artist. She has a magnificent 
voice, commanding presence and_ beautiful 
figure.—L.’/mpero, 


San Carlo Theatre, Naples, February, 1925 

In her impersonation of Tosca she expressed 
to perfection all the shuddering nuances of 
this potently dramatic tale. She captured the 
public, nay, plunged them into a veritable tu- 
mult. In Butterfly, she has been pronounced 
by our royal city, the artiste of sovereign in- 
terpretation, Arte Lirica. 


Chaliapins, and today America 
is sending her young singers to 
ask of the old Continent a con- 
secration of their young glory. 


Le Petit Nicois 


Keltie’s triumphs in the prin- 
cipal cities of Italy are still 
fresh in the memory of those 
who were privileged to view 
her rare performance. All 
lovers of music, all lovers of 
Bel Canto are unanimous in 
their praise of her marvelous 
talent as a comedienne and her 
divine voice, 


Corriere d’Italia, Rome, May, 1925 

Her beautiful pianissimi, gorgeous timbre. 
faultless intonation, the extension and method 
of training which enabled her to scale the most 
arduous and difficult heights have obtained tor 
this artiste of genius a rare reception. Her 
Butterfly was a triumph. 


The appearance of the personage of La 
Keltie as the new incarnation of Cio Cio San 
raised the performance to a gala event. Her 
voice is beautiful, she sings divinely and 
renders with poignant passion the dolorous 
drama of little Butterfly—L’Epoca, Rome. 


The distinguished American artiste impressed 
deeply a _prodigiously applauding audience. 
La Keltie, sympathetic and supremely elegant, 
impersonated with perfect truth the dark and 
fiery Tosca. She has a voice of notable vol- 
ume, and sings with intense passion and 
artistry that is very uncommon.—La Tribuna, 


Rome, 1925. 
Dal Verme Theatre, Milano, 1924 


Miss Keltie has keen intelligence. She dem- 
onstrated as good a method of acting as of 
singing. This valorous artiste has a gracious 
and lithe figure and her rendition of Cio Cio 
San was acclaimed from the graceful and 
tender entrance to the heartrending finale.—// 
Picolo. 











L’Eclaireur, January 7 








To mention the theatres in Europe in 
which Miss Keltie has sung is, to all 
those who know the inner music world, 
synonymous with saying she has arrived 
as a prima donna. These magic names 
speak for themselves the story of her 
brilliant success: Covent Garden; San 
Carlo Opera, two seasons; Naples; Dal 
Verme theatre, Milan, two seasons; 
Opera Comique, Paris; Teatro Carlo 
Felice, Venice; Costanzi theatre, Rome, 
two seasons; the Operas at Nice, Monte 
Carlo, Pisa, Bologna, Carpi, Parma, 
Lodi, Montavo, ete. 


Miss Keltie has revealed her- 
self as a great singer. Preceded 
by a brilliant reputation gather- 
ed from her numerous perform- 
ances on the great stages of 
Europe she was applauded 
wildly by a large public, regard- 


less of national distinctions. 
She exercises a spell upon her 
audiences. 














In Italy, the home of Puccini, Keitie has 
been proclaimed the favorite Butterfly. 
But her repertoire is as varied as her 
voice is brilliant and includes Tosca, 
3oheme, Faust, Pagliacci, Manon Les- 
caut, Fedora, Traviata, Tales of Hoff- 


mann, The Navarraise, Carmen, L’ Amore 


- dei Tre Re, etc. 
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Respighi’s “Belfagor” Over- 
ture Introduced by Furt- 
wingler — Klemperer Pre- 
sents Extracts From 
Strauss’ “Intermezzo’— 
Mendelssohn Violin Con- 
ceito on Sunday Programs 
of Both N. Y. Orchestras— 
Bach and Handel Occupy 
Friends of Music 


3|GAIN without rivalry 
from the Hub or the 
City of Brotherly Love, 
and with no Ohioans to 
question their right to 
a monopoly, the New 
York Symphony and the Philhar- 
monic divided between them the 
activities of New York’s orchestral 
week. Otto Klemperer, leading the 
former organization, introduced Ot- 














torino Respighi’s Overture, ‘“Bel- 
fagor’”’; and Wilhelm Furtwangler, 
by way of celebration of the an- 


nouncement of his re-engagement for 
next season, not only played the 
somewhat neglected First Symphony of 
Schumann, but introduced two excerpts 
from “Intermezzo,” the latest of the 
operas of Richard Strauss, in which 
that composer placed himself, his wife 
and Josef Stransky on the stage as the 
dramatis personnae, and spun music 
about an incident which for a_ time 
threatened to bring him into the divorce 
courts. 

By another of those accidents (sic) 
of program making that have made the 
Klemperer and’ Furtwingler programs 
of such pronounced consanguinity, the 
Meldelssohn violin concerto was featured 
at the Sunday concerts of both organiza- 
tions, Albert Spalding playing it with 
the Symphonists and Scipio Guidi with 
the Philomonicans. 

Bach and Handel, with an admixture 
of Mahler in one arrangement of music 
by the former, occupied the Friends of 
Music in a Sabbatical program. 


From the Strauss Self-Portrait 


The New York Philharmonic, Wil- 
helm Furtwangler, conductor. Carnegie 
Hall, March 4, evening. The program: 
Overture to “The Marriage of Figaro” 


Mozart 

Symphony No. 1, in B Flat....Schumann 
Two Excerpts from the Opera, ‘“Inter- 
Ls Saale er a ered araen ee eae: Strauss 


(a) Interlude 
(b) Waltz Scene 
(First time in America) 

Three Hungarian Dances....... Brahms 
Richard Strauss’ “Intermezzo,” first 
performed at the Dresden State Theater, 
Nov, 4, 1924, as the culminating event 
ofa rather belated celebration of the 
‘ixtieth birthday of that illustrious 
husic-maker, is styled by the’ composer 
A Bourgeois Comedy with Symphonic 
Interlud. s.’ These interludes, often 
lnger than the scenes they connect, have 
ven declared .the main vertebrae of the 


Score. “In them,” according to one of 
‘ttauss’ German exegetes, “lie the 
nd the principal charm of the 
fy ra.” 

_Pairn s forbids any too hasty ap- 
Pralsal of this latest of operas by Rich- 
ard the Second, on the basis of the ex- 
“rpts played by Furtwingler, the first 


music from “Intermezzo” to be heard 
in this country. But the adjective 
“bourgeois,” used in the title, sums up 
both the Interlude and the Waltz scene 
as neatly as any that could be found. 
The old lion has placed his signature 
on nothing more commonplace. The 
claws were drawn in (or were out entire- 
ly) when he did so. Even the orches- 
tration lacks anything to challenge at- 
tention. 


There are reminders of ‘“Rosen- 
kavalier”—that is the nearest thing to 
distinction this music achieves. The 
Interlude, which occurs between the fifth 
and sixth scenes of the first act, is 
largely built on a love motif which re- 
curs throughout the opera, as one of its 
most important strands. It seemed 
scarcely worthy of so important a role. 
The waltz music, with a piano promi- 
nently employed, glints less brightly 
than its “Rosenkavalier”’ prototypes— 
themselves reminders of a Strauss who 
wrote better waltzes than the composer 
of “Heldenleben”’ and “Till Eulen- 
spiegel,” 

Mr. Furtwangler played these ex- 
cerpts with a reduced orchestra—which, 
a few decades ago would have seemed 
a most un-Straussian procedure—but 
played them exceedingly well. Josef 
Stransky’s explanation of the incident 
in Strauss’ life which was used as the 
basis of the opera’s plot was incorpo- 
rated in detail in Lawrence Gilman’s 
program notes, but as the essentials 
of it have been related previously in 
these columns, the story need not be 
repeated again here. 

There was far more that was reward- 
ing in the Schumann “Spring” Sym- 
phony, played with much warmth and 
affection; in the clean-cut, briskly mov- 
ing “Figaro” Overture, and in the 
Brahms Dances, Nos. 1, 3, 10, of the 
First Book. The Schumann has not 
grown in stature; it falls short of great- 
ness, in material as well as workman- 
ship; but if it never reaches the heights 
to which it aspires, it still exemplifies 
the line of the poet Bottger which is 
said to have inspired it—“In the Valley 
Blooms the Spring.” oO. tT. 


Respighi’s*“Belfagor” Overture 


The New York Symphony, Otto 
Klemperer, guest conductor, Albert 
Spalding, violinist, soloist. Mecca 
Temple, March 7, afternoon. The pro- 
gram: 

Overture, “BMOnt” 226.6 s66sa Beethoven 
Concerto in E Minor....... Mendelssohn 
Mr. Spalding 
Overture “KWGHAROT” 6 6cc sc ctos Respighi 
(First time in America) 

“TOG UNG -VOPRINTUNE «6.602 cease Strauss 


Polytonality as a means rather than 
an end has an appropriate place in the 
Respighi overture which was the novelty 
of this program. Here, disharmony is 
used for scenical, descriptive purposes, 
in music that has theatrical deftness and 
much technical ingenuity. 

The lyric comedy .to which it does 
preludial duty was produced at La Scala 
as late as 1923, and the music, though 
it stems back to Berlioz and Liszt, has 
all the trappings of modernity. The 
opera itself derives its story, as adapted 
by Gastulla, from the old fable which 
recounts the futile adventure of the 
demon who turned cavalier and was 
routed in his first wooing by the faithful 
Candida. 

The Overture characterizes these two 
personages and contrasts diablerie with 
feminine gentleness, the music waxing 
sulphurous for the one and singing 
eanorously for the other. Aside from 
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EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


JOHN McCORMACK 


Direction 
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565 Fifth Avenue 
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Pai; thor of “THE WAY TO SING” 
Iblis! ! by C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston, Mass. 
81 10: 74 Riverside Drive, New York 
a Telephone Endicott 0139 





“It is with a feeling of great satisfaction that 
I commend to you those artists and students who 
seek the truth in singing—the beautiful and 
lasting art of ‘Bel-Canto.’ ”’ 

Gratefully yours, 


GALLI-CURCI 
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Eeclusive Management 
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Novelties Culled from Operas for Symphony Uses 
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Wilhelm Furtwangler 
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Conductor Surveys His Orchestra 
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1 N the last lap of a high- 
ly successful season, 
the Philharmonic So- 
ciety announces that its 
list of conductors will 
remain the same for 
next season: Willem Mengelberg, 
Dutchman; Arturo Toscanini, Ital- 
ian; and Wilhelm Furtwiangler, Ger- 
man. They have made many friends 
here in America—the propulsive 
Mynherr Mengelberg, the emotional 


TAT 




















Signor Toscanini, the ignescent Herr 
Furtwangler—and the announcement of 
their return has been greeted by a very 
general sigh of satisfaction. 

What of the orchestra that they con- 
duct? 

“It is a very good orchestra,” said 
Mynherr Mengelberg to reporters when 
he arrived a few weeks ago in Rotter- 
dam. 

“It is a very good orchestra,” said 
Signor Toscanini when he sailed a few 
weeks later from New York. 





[Continued on page 16] 
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Musical America’s 
for 1926 


Edited and Compiled by 
MILTON WEIL 


IS NOW IN PREPARATION 
Price, Cloth, $2.00 


q MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE, now in its sixth annual edition, is 
recognized as the Standard Book of Reference of the musical activities and 
information of the United States and Canada. 


@ The 1926 GUIDE will contain many important additional features, and 
in every way will be more complete than previous issues, including a select 
list of teachers, schools, colleges, conservatories throughout the country and 
also a list of leading available artists for opera and concert in this country. 


@ = Itis retained throughout the year as the Book of Reference and is in con- 
tinuous use. 


@ Asan ADVERTISING MEDIUM it is recognized as being unequalled, 
as proved by the appearance in it each year of the advertisements, increasing 
both in number and size, of prominent Concert Artists, Teachers, Managers, 
Music Publishers and well-known houses in the musical industries. 


@ To insure good location it is advised that early reservation be made now 


for advertising space in MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE for 1926. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
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Preferred position rates on request 


For further information communicate with 


Advertising Department 


THE MUSICAL AMERICA COMPANY 


501 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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\IsTAR’ VARIATIONS 
WELCOMED ON COAST 


{San Francisco Symphony and 
San Carlo Singers 





























Applauded 
By Marjory M. Fisher 


SAN FRANCISCO, March 6.—The San 
1 Francisco Symphony gave its tenth pair 
1 of concerts in the Curran Theater on 
Feb. 26 and 28, with Henri Deering, 
pianist. as guest artist. Alfred Hertz 
1 conducted the following program: 


m® symphony No. 2.....eseeceeees Brahms 
1 symphonic Variations, ‘“Istar’...d’Indy 
@ piane Concerto No. 2..... Rachmaninoff 


The ‘Istar” variations were presented 
ior the first time at these concerts, and 
1 vere hailed with enthusiasm. They were 


I jeautifully played. 

Mr. Deering made a highly favorable 
impression with his clearly conceived 
Jand conscientious presentation of the 
HConcerto. He was fortunate in having 
Asuch a beautiful vehicle for his local 
‘Jicbut, as the composition won favor on 
Fits own account before the pianist had 
Fventured far into the score. Mr. Deer- 
ing’s work was very satisfying. He 

never tried to be heard above the orches- 
Fira, but was content to allow his instru- 
ment to become an intrinsic part of the 
orchestral score, blending with the other 
instruments to make a sonorous whole. 

The Brahms music won high praise, 

the last two movements being especially 
well played. 
1 The San Carlo Opera Company has 
Acontinued its productions at the Civic 
‘Auditorium. 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pag- 
liacci” received spirited performances. 
(lara Jacobo was a capable Santuzza, 
and Franco Tafuro an ardent Turiddu. 
AGiuseppe Interrante appeared as Affio, 
Yvhile Lorna Doone Jaxon and Philine 
Hfaleco completed the cast of the former 
Gopera. In “Pagliacci” Emilio Ghirardini 
as Tonio and Manuel Salazar as Canio 
gave excellent portrayals, and Olga 


Kargau was successful as Nedda. Carlo 
Peroni conducted. 

A matinée performance of “Hansel 
and Gretel,” sung in English, drew a 
large audience of children and adults. 
Philine Falco as Gretel, Bernice Schalk- 
er as Hansel and Frances Morosini as 
the Witch were highly successful, as 
were Mr. Interrante, Lorna Doone Jaxon 
and Beatrice Altieri in smaller réles. 

In “Lucia di Lammermoor” Josephine 
Lucchese as Lucia repeated the success 
she gained as Gilda on the opening night 
of the season. In the cast were Mr. 
Ghirardini as Enrico, Mr. Salazar as 
Edgardo, Natale Cervi, Luigi De Cesare, 
Philine Faleo and Francesco Curci. 

Pietro De Biasi was the Mephisto- 
pheles in “Faust.” Mr. Tafuro had the 
title réle and Natalia de Santis sang 
Marguerite. 

“Tosca” with Bianca Saroya reached 
a high standard. The cast included Mr. 
Salazar, Mario Valle, Messrs. De Biasi, 
Cervi, Curci and De Cesare, and Bernice 
Schalker. 


KREMER SINGS ON COAST 








San Francisco Audience Enjoys Folk- 
songs from Many Nations 


SAN FRANCISCO, March 6.—Isa Kremer, 
singing story teller, fascinated the large 
assemblage that gathered in the Colum- 
bia Theater to hear her program of 
ballads from many nations. 

Folk-songs of Russia, Poland, Scot- 
land, Italy, Germany, France and Eng- 
land, and songs by Rossini, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Fougerolles, Moussorgsky, 
Wakefield, Brockway and McFadyen 
revealed many facets of Miss Kremer’s 
art. She never hesitated to sacrifice 
beauty of tone to characterization, and 
effective pantomime added to the picture 
conveyed by the tale. 

“Gopak” best showed the difference be- 
tween the art of the diseuse and that 
of the concert singer. The _ tragic 
beauty of “Rossia,” a Russian folk-song, 
and the humor of “No, Sir,” were no- 
table parts of a memorable recital. 

Leon Rosenbloom was a capital accom- 
panist. He also contributed two solo 
groups, one by Chopin and one by Scria- 
bin. Miss Kremer is appearing under 
the management of Selby Oppenheimer. 

MARJoRY M. FISHER. 


Tempestuous Piece by Honegger Finds Place 
on Philharmonic Program in Los Angeles 


Sc TILL LLLLLLLLLLLLALLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLL LLL CELLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLL LLL CCCCCCCLLLLLCLLLLLLLL 


OS ANGELES, March 6.—Two novel- 

ties distinguished the tenth concert 

of the Philharmonic Orchestra, under 

Walter Henry Rothwell, which consisted 

of the following program, with Gitta 
Gradova as soloist: 


Bynes NO. 8 ocicisevcesscus Brahms 
Prelude to ‘“‘La Tempéte’’...... Honegger 
(First time in Los Angeles) 
Concerto Piano, Op. 20 

(First time in Los Angeles) 

Caliban says in Shakespeare’s “Tem- 
pest” Act III. Scene 2: “Sometimes a 
thousand twangling instruments will 
hum about mine ears.” Perhaps the 
Bard of Avon. anticipated. Arthur 
Honegger’s prelude to his play. Perhaps 
oe French modernist thought of these 
ines. 

Certainly, one finds nothing of Ariel 
in Honegger’s “Tempest” score. The 
monotonous storm music imitating na- 
ture sounds by the multitude, takes into 
account only the physical phase of the 
subject, instead of its many-faced as- 
pects. The Prelude is a return to pro- 


gram music in its most outward form. 
Honegger treats the magic, metaphysical 
side of the play superficially and thus 
neglects the réle Shakespeare often as- 
cribed to music. 

After hearing pianistic war-horses 
trotted time after time through the con- 
cert arena, the introduction of a com- 
paratively new opus, such as the Scria- 
bin Concerto, was a relief, especially as 
the composer reaches beyond the mere 
virtuoso type of the concerto form. The 
composition is Chopinesque, also Wag- 
nerian to a large degree. Elaborate in 
rhythmic -material, this work, by no 
means easy, affords the pianist and en- 
semble grateful opportunities. Modern 
only. in the sense of the late ’Nineties, it 
already reflects the later Scriabin of pas- 
sionate moods. The public obviously en- 
joyed the novelty. Miss Gradova played 
with suave brilliance and particular feel- 
ing for the lyric moods of the Concerto. 

The Brahms Symphony was given a 
compelling performance, especially in the 
first two movements. 

BRUNO DAVID USSHER. 





Athens Is Host to Verbrugghen Forces 


ATHENS, OHIO, March 6.—No. 6 on the 
Ohio University Music and Lecture 
Course was a concert by the Minneapolis 
Symphony under the baton of Henri 
Verbrugghen, the program being given 
in the men’s gymnasium. Goldmark’s 
“Rustic Wedding” Symphony, the “Tris- 
tan and Isolde” Prelude and Liebestod, 
the Overture to “Die Meistersinger” and 
Mr. Verbrugghen’s arrangement of Cho- 
pin’s Polonaise in A Flat comprised the 
program. Students’ recitals of the Ohio 
University School of Music, given in the 
Ewing Auditorium, brought forward 
Anna Florence Schillenger, Julia Stan- 
ley, Edith Babbs, Irene  Blaettner, 
Wayne Jackson, Marjorie Forkner, Ma- 
riana Bing, Ann Haworth, Josephine 
Marshall, Grace Dorst, Norman Guess, 
Ada Allen, Anna Allen, Louise Lorentz, 
Anna May Coates, Jeanette Brown, 
Colene Norveil, Earl Blind, Vera Per- 
rine, Russell Whartenby, Clinton Truex, 


Kathryn Merriman, Lucille Grandy, 
Ronald Robinette, Christine Brown, 
Frances Clutts, Bernice Wise, Charles 
Blythe and Russell Whartenby. Clar- 
ence C. Robinson is director of the 
School of Music. 





Richmond Welcomes Joint Recital 


RICHMOND, VA., March 6.—An_ in- 
formal recital was given at the Catholic 
Woman’s Club, on Feb. 22, by Dorothy 
Rike, soprano, and Luis Morales, vio- 
linist. Miss Rike was accompanied by 
Gertrude: Braunstein and Mr. Morales’ 
accompaniments were played by Moyra 
McCausland. The singer gave works by 
Logan, Graham Vaughan, Ward Step- 
hens, Gretchaninoff, Del Riego, Rogers 
and others. Mr. Morales played num- 
bers by Chaminade-Kreisler, Albeniz- 
Elman, Monasterio, Massenet, Varne- 
felt, Hubay, Burleigh and others. His 
own “Spanish Lullaby” was well pre- 
sented. L. F. GRUNER. 
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|| -———Baldwin Piano Used——— 


Following my New York debut and the twenty recitals which I 

d in Mexico during the past three months, in which time 

I have become well acquainted with Baldwin Concert Grands, I 
desire to express to you my entire satisfaction and admiration of 
f the instruments you furnished : ; 

shall be delighted to use the Baldwin in my future recitals in 


There is something particularly beautiful in the quality of tone 
f the Baldwin, a quality which corresponds entirely to my in- 


After having heard the Baldwin played also by my colleagues, 
Wilhelm Bachaus and Alfredo Casella, I can heartily and defi- 
nitely state that in my judgment the Baldwin stands in the front 


Most cordially yours, 
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(incinnati (onservatory Music 


Summer Master Class 


in pianoforte technique and interpretation 
to be given by the brilliant Italian pianiste 


MARIA CARRERAS 


June 19th to July 31st, 1926 


Madame Carreras will give one free scholarship 


Master Class in Voice Under Thomas James Kelly 


All departments of the Conservatory including artist and normal teachers 
in all branches of applied music as well as theory, Public School 
Music, etc., are open during the summer. 


Eight weeks grand opera season by the famous Cincinnati Summer 
Opera Company in the auditorium of the Zoological Gardens. 


Spacious dormitories on beautiful wooded campus. 
Special Summer Announcement on request to 


BERTHA BAUR, Director, Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. and Oak St. 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager 


INCORPORATED 


Cincinnati, O. 
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MODERN MUSIC. USED BY REINER’S FORCES 





De Falla Number Feature of 
Program Given in 


Cincinnati 
By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, March 6.—The  four- 
teenth pair of concerts by the Cincinnati 
Symphony was given in the Emery on 
Feb. 26 and 27. The following program 
was played, with Guiomar Novaes as 
piano soloist: 

Suite from ‘‘The Water ange 

Handel-Harty 
Symphony, 
Vaughan Williams 

“Nights in the Gardens of Spain,” 

for piano and orchestra..... De Falla 

Ballade in A Flat } 

Etude 

Scherzo Op. 39 

The first number was delightfully 
played, and although comparatively new 
to most listeners was followed easily 
by all—a statement not applicable to 
the next number. The De Falla music 
contains some good themes, but they are 


“Pastoral’’ 


RpPesss Tees Chopin 


combined with ultra-modern harmonies. 

Mme. Novaes = the Ballade 
poetically. Her playing of the Etude 
and Scherzo revealed splendid technic 
and much temperament. 

At the “pop,” on Sunday, Feb. 28, 
Italo Picchi sang two numbers in a 
voice of excellent quality. These num- 
bers were_an aria from “Don Carlos” 
and the Serenade from “Faust.” 

Louise Gebhardt, soprano, assisted by 
Olive Miller, harpist, and Ernest Daul- 
ton, pianist of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory, gave a concert in her home town, 
Franklin, Ohio, on Feb. 23. 

Jaques Jolas gave a_ well-attended 
piano recital on March 1 in the Hotel 
Sinton. He made a favorable impres- 
sion in a representative program. 

Ignace Hilsberg played before a large 
audience at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
on March 2. He possesses a remarkable 
technic, coupled with interpretative 
ability. 

Mazie McClure, organist from the 
class of Dr. Sidney C. Durst, and Cleo 
Resler, from the class of Lino Mattoili, 
gave a musical program in Lebanon, 
Ohio. 





EVENTS IN SAN DIEGO 





Los Angeles Philharmonic, San Carlo 
Opera and McCormack Heard 


SAN DieGo, CAL., March 6.—San Diego 
enjoyed a short, but very interesting, 
series cf opera by the San Carlo Grand 
Company. The works given were 
“La Bohéme,” “Lohengrin” and “Lucia 
di Lammermoor.” Carlo Peroni con- 
ducted. 

The Los Angeles Philharmonic, with 
Walter Henry Rothwell conducting, gave 
the fourth concert of the local series in 
the Spreckles Theater. The program in- 
cluded Tchaikovsky’s Symphony ‘“Pa- 
thétique,” a number by Mozart, the In- 
troduction to Act III of “Tristan and 
Isolde” and the Prelude to “Die Meister- 
singer.” 

John McCormack gave a tenor pro- 
gram before a capacity audience in the 
Spreckles Theater, ably assisted by 
Lauri Kennedy, ’cellist, and Edwin 
Schneider, accompanist. 

Will Rogers and the De Reszke singers 


SAN FRANCISCO 
The Chronicle, Feb. 
Fried. 


“Clarity of tone, 


19, °26, 


tion of voices and tone qualities.” 


PORTLAND 
Morning Oregonian, Feb. 11, °26. 
“Thrilling performance was a 
tion.” 





nobility and refinement.” 


SEATTLE 
Post-Intelligencer, Jan. 15, ’26. 


“Duplicated artistic triumph he 
on his first appearance.” 


VICTORIA 
Daily Times, Jan. 12, ’26. 


and exquisite taste.” 


SPOKANE 
Spokesman Review, Jan. 22, °26. 
“Superb harpist thrills audience.” 


Alexander 


clear rhythm and a 
clever variety of timbres gave an im- 
pression of almost orchestral differentia- 


revela- 


Oregon Daily Journal, Feb. 11, °26 
J. L. Wallin. 
“Charmed into raptures his audience. 
Would be hard to find one of such 


scored 


“Superb musical imagination displayed 
a sureness and brilliance of technique 


appeared in the American Legion Audi- 
torium before an enthusiastic audience. 
The concert was under the local manage- 
ment of Mrs. B. A. Buker. 

Frederic Dixon, pianist, gave a re- 
cital in the Yorick Theater for the Wiley 
B. Allen Company. W. F. REYER. 





Spalding Heard in Winnetka 


WINNETKA, ILL., March 6.—In the re- 
cent Albert Spalding concert, the artist- 
recital series of the Winnetka Music 
Club reached the pinnacle of success. 
Inspired, perhaps, by the cordiality of 
his audience, Mr. Spalding played with 
a richness and beauty of tone and with 
an authority of style which left nothing 
to be desired. GENEVIEVE WHITMAN. 





Mexican Orchestra Visits St. Louis 


St. Louis, March 6.—A unique organ- 
ization heard this week at the Odeon 
is the Tipica Orchestra of Mexico, the 
official orchestra of former President 
Obregon, under the direction of Juan 





Torreblanca. These forty men have 
been giving audiences a rare amount of 
pleasure. Though there is not a wind 
instrument in the orchestra, the effect 
product is sweet and surprisingly varied. 
Color effects are as easily produced as 
in an orchestra replete with brasses. 
Five performances were given and the 
programs were changed every evening. 
There included special numbers for the 
marimba section and several for a quar- 
tet of native singers. 
HERBERT W. Cost. 





LOS ANGELES CONCERTS 





Cecilia Hansen and Others Give 
Attractive Programs 


Los ANGELES, March 6.—Cecilia Han- 
sen’s recital was not only a high light 
of the week’s solo programs, but stood 
out as one of the richest in the entire 
season. The violinist gave magnificent 
readings of Vitali’s Chaconne, Bach’s 
G Minor’ Sonata, the well-known 
Pugnani-Kreisler number, the Rondino 
of Beethoven and a lighter group includ- 
ing “Lotus Land” by Scott-Kreisler. 
Especially interesting were a “Melody” 
and the Scherzo from Prokofieff’s Con- 
certo, both new here. Frequent encores 
had to be added, and there was warm 
applause also for Boris Zakharoff, the 
accompanist. 

Wesley Kuhnle, a Los Angeles pianist, 
and nephew of the late H. E. Krehbiel, 
recently presented a well chosen program 
of neglected Bach, Mozart and Schumann 
numbers, closing with Debussy and 
Cowell. He is a recitalist of unusual 
facility and artistic conception. 

Will Rogers and the De Reszke Singers 
appeared before a capacity audience. 

BRUNO DAviID USSHER. 





Hughes Plays in West Virginia 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., March 6.—Ed- 
win Hughes, pianist, appeared in recital 
recently in the Marshall College Audi- 
torium, under the auspices of the music 
department of the College. Mildred Mac- 
george, Hannah Cundiff and Louise Fay 
Haworth are in charge of the series. 
Mr. Hughes’ program included one of 
his own compositions and numbers by 
Beethoven. Chopin, MacDowell, Repper 
and Cowell. Mrs. H. A. LAWRENCE. 








GRANDJANY 


SAN FRANCISCO Examiner, Feb. 19, ’26, Redfern Mason. 


“He proved, beyond cavil, that he is the greatest artist of his instrument t of our 


generation.’ 





















































VANCOUVER Sun, Jan. 5, °26. 
“Captured the hearts of his hearers. 













Bach was a glorious piece of work. Won- 


derful program replete with the perfection of art and played with ease and 
grace, and, of course, the ultimate of technique.” 


SEASON 1926-1927 NOW BOOKING 


October—Middle West and Northwest; November—Coast and South; December and January—South and East 
Exclusive Management BOGUE-LABERGE CONCERT MGT., 130 West 42d St., New York 





REGINA 
Daily Post, Dec. 17, °25. 
“Apostle of beauty.” 


The Leader, Dec. 17, 25. 
“Sparkling technique.” 


SASKATOON 
Daily Star, Dec. 19, °25. 
“Debussy’s 
standingly beautiful through the medium 
of the harp.” 


QUEBEC 
Chronicle-Telegraph, Dec. 1, °25. 
“Amazing artist 
credible artistry and deep feeling.” 


MONTREAL 


The Gazette, Dec. - 
“Masterful phrasing and shading.” 


FORT WORTH 
Telegram, Now. 17, °25. 


jany’s own compositions were receive 
enthusiastically and were the pieces that 
brought forth loudest applause.” 


NEW YORK 
American, Feb. 8, °24, Leonard Liebling. 
“Grandjany, a splendid harpist of un- 
failing taste and refined musiciansh p.” 


—— 


SAN FRANCISCO ENJOYS 
POPULAR ORCHESTRAL LIs? 





Hertz Leads Symphonic Forces in Music 
of Well-Proved Favor—San Carlo 
Singers Give “Bohéme” 

SAN FRANCISCO, March 6.—The eighth 
popular concert of its season was given 
by the San Francisco Symphony, under 
Alfred Hertz, on Feb. 21 in the Curran 
Theater. The program consisted of the 
Prelude to “Lohengrin,” Wagner; Sym- 
phony No. 5, Beethoven; Menuet Boc- 
cherini; Gavotte, Godard ; “Fineral 
March "of a Marionette,” Gounod and 
the Ballet Suite from “Le Cid,“ Mas. 
senet. 

Although lacking in novelty, th: pro- 
gram gave great pleasure. The ovches- 
tra was heard at its best in the Sym- 
phony. The audience showed apprecia- 
tion of the Massenet Suite, an de. 
manded a repetition of the “Madri!ene. 
The “Funeral March of a Mariouette’ 
and the Menuet were played in ap. 
propriate style. 

“La Boheme,” by the San Carlo Opera 
Company, was the Washington’s Birth. 
day attraction in the Civic Auditorium, 
Natalia de Santis was Mimi. Franco 
Tafuro was Rudolf, and Olga Kargau, 
the Musetta. Mario Valle as Marcello, 
Natale Cervi as Alcindoro, Pietro De 
Biasi as Colline and Giuseppe [Inter- 
rante as Schaunard, completed the cast, 
Carlo Peroni conducted. 

Marsgory M. FIsuHer. 





“Sonnambula” in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, March 6.—The Phil- 
adelphia Operatic Society, sponsored by 
the Philadelphia Music Club, gave a 
substantial performance of “La Son- 
nambula” on a recent evening in the 
Academy of Music. Clarence K. Bawden 
conducting, held all the forces together 
in excellent fashion, giving splendid 
support in the many coloratura passages 
with which Bellini embellished the score. 
Rosalinda Rudko-Morini and Herman 
Gatter were admirable in the chief rdles; 
and the other parts were well done, espe- 
cially on the vocal side by Dr. Andrew 
Knox, Charlotte Loeben, Dorothy King, 
Ranco di Lauro and Otto Bass. 

W. R. MurpHy. 
























‘Clair de Lune’ was out- 
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“Harpist sways large crowd. Grand- 
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ELLY NEY IMPROVISES AT 
CONCERT IN LOS ANGELES 





Local Organizations, Isa Kremer and 
Paul Kochanski Are Features on 
Current Calendar 


Los ANGELES, March 6.—Programs re- 
cently given have included recitals by Isa 
Kremer and Paul Kochanski, who ap- 
peared before enthusiastic audiences in 
the Philharmonic Auditorium under the 
Behymer management. 

Elly Ney was greeted by an appreci- 
ative public in a concert in the same hall. 
Miss Ney played a program of Bee- 
thoven, Schubert, Chopin and Debussy 
extraordinarily well, and had to prolong 
the concert with various encores. <A 
particularly gracious response came 
when, following a request from the 
audience, she improvised on the German 
tolk-song “Die Lorelei.” 

Local organizations heard have been 
the Woman’s Lyric Club in a_ cho- 
ral program of a light nature under J. 
B. Poulin. Tosca Tolces was the guest 
artist in piano works of César Franck 
an’ Schubert. 

Schumann’s First Symphony formed 
the piéce de resistance for the Woman’s 
Symphony, which was likewise well re- 
ceived. 

Large attendance marked the Zoellner 
Quartet concert, when Beethoven’s Op. 
18, No. 2, three Novelettes by Frank 
Bridge, the Tema con variazioni by 
Gliére and the Quartet, Op. 13 of Ippo- 
litoff-Ivanoff were performed. 

BRUNO DAVID USSHER. 





Springfield Welcomes Spalding 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., March 6.—Albert 
Spalding was heard in violin recital re- 
cently in the State Arsenal, in the third 
artist program of the season, under the 
auspices of the Amateur Musical Club. 
Mr. Spalding played with sweep and 
brilliance, revealing musicianship and 
interpretative ability. César Franck’s 
Sonata was an outstanding number. 
André Benoist, at the piano, won much 
praise for his admirable codperation. 
Possibly the two most popular numbers 
with the audience were the Waltz by 






“Precentor of Crncient Dayo Cuuthoriged 
lo Smite Cheeko of Unruly Choir="Toye 


COTTA LMM LULL LULL LLL LULL LL LULL LULL LL LULL LU LL CLL MLM 


| bape Feb. 15.—Boys in all ages 

will be boys, and this adage applies 
especially to the young of the Genus 
homo who sing in choirs. Some amusing 
instances of the rules adopted by Eng- 
lish cathedrals in past centuries to keep 
their youthful flock from mischief were 


given recently by Precentor Blackie of 
Lincoln Cathedral. 

He said that choirs were probably 
more seemly in their behaviour today 
than they were in the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth centuries, but that the au- 
thorities of those days tried to remedy 
the defects was shown by their statutes 
and rules. 

At Lincoln it was laid down that 
choir-boys were not to walk about the 
streets of the city except in pairs, and 
even then they were always to be ac- 
companied by a staid man. It would 
be difficult to imagine anyone wishing to 
impose discipline of that kind on the 
modern choir-boy, but it would not be 
so difficult to imagine what the result 
would be if the attempt were made. 

At all the cathedrals it was the duty 
of the precentor to keep the choir-boys 
in order, and at some, the methods en- 
joined were more forceful than at others. 
Thus at Winchester it was laid down 
that if any member of the choir behaved 
during service in an “unseemly fashion,” 
the precentor should “smite him on the 
cheek and pull him by the hair.” 

In the music of the cathedrals as it 
was today, they had, he said, entered 
into a goodly heritage. The contribution 
of the cathedrals to music was a great 
one. Consider the composers of the 


Sixteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
centuries, such as Byrd, Tallis, Gibbon, 
Purcell, Greene and Boyce, to name only 
a few in the long list of composers of 
distinction, and remember that in days 
of neglect and slovenliness it was the 





cathedrals of England which kept their 
works from passing into oblivion. 

The primary purpose of a cathedral 
was worship, and it should be beyond 
argument that, in such a place, the wor- 
ship offered should be, outwardly, of the 
most dignified, stately, beautiful and cul- 
tivated character. This certainly applied 
to the music, and in this matter they had 
very great traditions. 

There should be no starving of the 
music in a cathedral, which ought to be 
a centre for the cultivation of the best 
taste, and pitiless warfare on vulgarity. 
A cathedral should never be dominated 
by a desire to be “popular.” This would 
mean that the standard would fall at 
once. The best in music, and only the 
best, should be its charter. 





Godowsky and Spalding’s arrangement 
of “Hark, Hark, the Lark.” 


St. Louis Artists in Joint Program 


St. Louis, March 6.—Clara Meyer gave 
a recital on Feb. 19 at Sheldon Memorial 
Hall, presenting Opal Sweasea, pianist. 
John Halk. violinist, was assisting art- 
ist. Miss Sweasea’s numbers included a 














group of Chopin, the Grieg Concerto in 
A Minor, and a group including works 
of Brahms, Debussy and Rachmaninoff. 
A Sonatine by Dvorak for piano and 
violin was admirably given by Miss 
Meyer and Mr. Halk. Mr. Halk also 
played an Aria by Tenaglia and the 
“Roman Andaluza” by Sarasate. 
HERBERT W. Cost. 


KREISLER HEADS LIST 
OF EVENTS IN PITTSBURGH 





Resident Choruses and Orchestras Pre- 
sent Programs of Merit—Dumesnil 
Gives Piano Recital 


PittsBuRGH, March 6.—Fritz Kreisler, 
assisted by Carl Lamson, pianist, gave 
one of his transcendant recitals in Car- 
negie Music Hall on Feb. 25, before a 
yery large and enthusiastic audience. 
The major number on the program was 
the “Kreutzer” Sonata. ; 

Dr. Charles Heinroth, organist of 
Carnegie Institute, gave a lecture in 
Carnegie Music Hall on Feb. 27, his 
subject being “Italy: a Cradle of Music. 
Appropriate musical illustrations accom- 
panied the lecture. AS 

Maurice Dumesnil, French pianist, 
was presented in recital in Carnegie 
Music Hall on March 3. He was very 
cordially received. 

The Pittsburgh-Apollo Male Chorus, 
Harvey B. Gaul, conductor, presented a 
program at the Pittsburgh Athletic As- 
sociation on Feb. 27. 

The East Liberty Orchestra, an able 
amateur organization, under the leader- 
ship of Oscar W. Demmler, played a fine 
program in the Schenley High School 
Auditorium on March 2. 

An orchestra of fifty, composed of stu- 
dents of the North Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church, under the direction of 
Charles N. Boyd, gave a meritorious 
program on Feb. 28. 

The Chamber of Commerce Chorus, 
Harvey B. Gaul, conductor, sang in 
Harrisburg on Feb. 25 at the inaugural 
of the 1926 season of the Harrisburg 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Wo. E. BENSWANGER. 





Gigli Sings in Washington 


WASHINGTON, March 6.—Beniamino 
Gigli, assisted by Lisa. Roma, soprano, 
and Vita Carnevali, pianist, was_pre- 
sented in a delightful recital by Katie 
Wilson-Greene in Poli’s Theater on Feb. 
26. The audience was_ enthusiastic. 
Among Mr. Gigli’s encores was the 
tenor aria from “Pagliacci.” 

DoroTHY DEMUTH WATSON. 
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Wilhelm Furtwangler Takes 
A Survey of His Chores 
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“It is a very good orchestra,” said 
Herr Furtwingler when interviewed a 
few days ago in his hotel. “The working 
conditions are excellent. There is enough 
money to provide the best of everything. 
There is enough time for rehearsals, and 
the individual players are all first-rate 
musicians. 

“No, there is no reason why America 
should not have the best orchestras of 
the world. They have, however, one 
handicap, one that until now has been 
given little consideration—the handicap 
of being composed of so many different 
nationalities. The concertmaster, per- 
haps, is an Italian, the solo flutist a 
Dutchman, the clarinetist a Russian, the 
horn player a German. 

“This is of no significance to. the tech- 
nical and mechanical perfection of the 
performance; but it does influence the 
expression, the interpretation, which is 
the final purpose and endeavor of an 
orchestra. It is now, as it has always 
been, the conductor’s most difficult task 
to grasp the individual feelings of every 
musician, blend them, develop them, 
make them bloom and expand into a 
perfect whole. 

“Just as the great conductor is the 
one who has been able to keep himself 
unbound by any one style of conducting, 
so it is better for him not to specialize 
to too great an extent as an operatic 
conductor or as a symphonic conductor. 

“Here in America, where specializa- 
tion is the keynote of the whole system 
of living, it seems to me the tendency is 
too strong to regard a conductor as be- 
longing necessarily to either one or the 
other school. The two should be 
more interchangeable, for a really good 
conductor must have mastered the 
three technics—orchestral, operatic and 
choral.” 


A Rich Experience 


Mr. Furtwangler is an earnest, honest, 
scholarly gentleman—convinced but not 
didactic. He has had a wealth of ex- 
perience. At present he is the con- 
ductor of the Berlin Philharmonic and 
of the Leipzig Gewandhaus Orchestra, 
the successor of Artur Nikisch, and of 
the Vienna Friends of Music. 

He studied originally to be a com- 
poser, drifted into conducting and be- 
came absorbed by it. His first real ex- 
perience was as theater conductor, first 
at Zurich, then at Lubeck and several 
other German cities. In 1915, when 
Artur Bodanzky came to the Metro- 
politan, Mr. Furtwangler succeeded him 
as conductor at the opera in Mannheim. 
That same year he became conductor of 
the Tonkunstler Orchestra in Vienna. 
From 1920 to 1922 he conducted a sym- 
phony series at the Berlin Opera, suc- 
ceeding Richard Strauss, and also led 
the Museum concerts in Frankfort, suc- 
ceeding Mengleberg. He has conducted 
practically all the important orchestras 
in Europe and Great Britain. For sev- 





Colin O’More Booked for Appearances 


Colin O’More, tenor, has been fulfilling 
engagements in varied fields. In Feb- 
ruary Mr. O’More made several appear- 
ances in Florida, singing for E. T. 
Stotesbury and for the Society of Arts, 
Palm Beach. He appeared in a recital 
at the Ward-Belmont in Nashville on 
March 2. On March 18 he appears in 
the performance of Whithorne’s “Satur- 
day’s Child” by the League of Com- 
posers. He sang at the residence of 
Mrs. Christian Holmes on Feb. 23. Mr. 
O’More will appear as soloist with the 
Cincinnati Orchestra and the Mendels- 
sohn Choir of Toronto under Fritz 
Reiner in Cincinnati on March 24, 25 
and 26, when Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony will be performed. 





Cleveland Institute Artists Appear 


CLEVELAND March 6.—Arthur Loesser 
of the Cleveland Institute of Music will 
appear in concert with his fellow musi- 
cians for the first time at the thirty- 
eighth faculty recital, to be held at the 
school on March 12. Others to appear on 
the program will be André de Ribau- 
pierre, Charlotte Demuth Williams and 
Rebecca Haight. Beryl Rubinstein, 
head of the piano department, has been 
engaged to appear March 8 before the 
students of Lake Erie College, Paines- 
ville, Ohio. 

All the material in Mustcat AMERICA is 


copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 





North Carolina Glee Club Makes 
Concert Début in New York Halls 
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The University of North Carolina Glee Club 


O prove that the South has a musical 
background and culture of its own, 
the Glee Club of the University of North 
Carolina has come to New York for a 


series of concerts. This is the first time 
that such a chorus has come beyond the 
Mason Dixon line to make professional 
appearances in New York. 

The University of North Carolina 
Glee Club is composed of eighty under- 
graduate students, of whom thirty are 
making the present trip. It is the first 
male chorus in the South, in or out of 
colleges, to attempt a program made up 
entirely of serious and fine music, rang- 
ing from Sixteenth Century classics of 
the polyphonic type to modern American 
and foreign music. The most distinctive 
contribution which this club is making 


is through its use of the Negro 
spirituals, a large number of which are 
contained in the répertoire. The club is 
introducing several unpublished and 
entirely new spirituals in its current 
concerts. 

This is the first glee club from the 
South to be invited to compete in the 
Intercollegiate Glee Club Contest which 
was held in Carnegie Hall on Sat- 
urday evening, March 6. On Sunday, 
the seventh, the club gave a concert at 
the Little Theater. It will announce 
shortly a program to be given in Town 
Hall later in the spring, which will be 
made up entirely of folk material, Negro 
songs and other folk-songs of the South. 

Paul John Weaver, its leader, is con- 
— the New York concerts of the 
club. 





he has toured with the 


eral years 
Berlin Philharmonic, every spring, 
through Austria, Hungary, Czecho- 


solvakia, Switzerland, all Germany. He 
has conducted at the Munich Festspiel. 
He has been asked to conduct at Bay- 
reuth, at Salzburg. 


But of late years he has had to de- 
cline many invitations, has made it his 
principle to accept no engagements from 
June to September. It is his vacation, 
his breathing time, that he spends in 
Switzerland—away from the world. 

ELIZABETH ARMSTRONG. 


Chicago Civic Singers 
Welcomed in Birmingham 


STIMU Ce 
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were by no means lacking. These ip. 
cluded a reception by Mr. and Mrs. Mun- 
ger, a midnight supper dance at the Tut. 
wiler after the first performance, a sup. 
per dance at the Country Club, a recep. 
tion at the Axis Club with José Mojica 
as the honor guest, and a reception by 
the Allied Arts Club at the Southern 
Club with Rosa Raisa as the guest of 
honor. Devorah Nadworney was guest 
of honor at the regular meeting of the 
Birmingham Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and told how she obtained her entire 
musical education in America. 

Rosa Raisa and Cyrena Van Gordon 
shared honors in the opening per. 
formance of “Aida,” and were ably sup- 
ported by Charles Marshall, Alexander 
Kipnis, Virgilio Lazzari, Giacomo Riminj 
and Elizabeth Kerr. The performance 
was admirable in every respect. Curtain 
calls were numerous for Giorgio Polacco, 
conductor, as well as the stars. 

“La Traviata” was the second offering, 
and the same high standard was main- 
tained with Claudia Muzio as Violetta 
and Charles Hackett as Alfredo. Titta 
Ruffo, José Mojica, Alice d’Hermanoy 
and Ernesto Torti were other principals 
making a very finely balanced cast. 
Roberto Moranzoni directed. 

The “Thais” cast included, besides 
Mary Garden, José Mojica as Nicias, 
Edouard Cotreuil as Athanael, Antonio 
Nicolich as Palemon, Devorah Nadwor- 
ney (Federation of Music Clubs prize 
winner), Alice.d’Hermanoy and Augusta 
Lenska. Mr. Moranzoni conducted a 
splendid performance. 

One of the pleasures of the season was 
the splendid chorus, especially the male 
section. The orchestra also gained much 
praise. The beauty of the settings was 
also admired. 

The Birmingham Civic Opera Associa- 
tion consists of 100 men who guaranteed 
$1,000 each. Great credit is due Mr. 
Munger and the executive committee, 
which is composed of George Gordon 
Crawford, Victor H. Hanson, Theodore 
Swann, Henry Upson Sims, B. B. Burton 
and Joseph H. Loveman. 

FERDINAND DUNKLEY. 





Lucille Banner Sings Over Radio 


Lucille Banner, soprano, pupil of 
Adelaide Gescheidt, sang the role of 
Gilda when “Rigoletto” was presented in 
tabloid form from Station WJZ on 
Feb. 21. 





New York Herald Tribune 


The Marmein Dancers, Miriam, 


changes of costume. 

It was the dancers’ afternoon. 
their “John Alden and Priscilla. 
classic ballet school, saving it from 
and their native talent for miming. 
of the so-called 


New York Times 


original drama-dances. 


tion of Egyptian figures by Miriam. 


. whether in solo or in ensemble, 


fine orchestra. 





SYMPHONY PLAYS SECOND ROLE TO 
GAY MIMES 


Irene and Phyllis, were 
the soloists and made of the usually sedate program a riot- 
ous divertissement with ten ‘“‘Drama Dances’’ and as many 


a striking flair for droll and crisp pantomime, and no more 
delicious bit of fun has been seen in 


These young women are exponents of the _ best in the 
C artificiality 
someness by the piquant conceptions of their little dramas, 
It was 
experience after some arid evenings spent in contemplation 
“interpretive”? school. 


MARMEIN DANCES DELIGHT 


The feature was the appearance of the Marmeins in their 


. costumed after Watteau, made their initial impres- 
sion in a suite of charming dances, to the music of Mozart. 
Verdi's ‘“‘Aida’’ added to the atmosphere of a clever adapta- 


A slightly grim but amusing pantomimic sketch gave the 
ensemble an excellent opportunity for picturesque comedy. 
A contrasting note in color and spirit was introduced by 
Miriam and Irene in an imitation of two pretty bluebirds 
exhibited a grace of 
movement in consonance with the accompaniments of the 


Soloists with New York Symphony, 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, March 27 





1451 Broadway 


NOW BOOKING SEASON 1926-27 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 


™ MARMEINS 


PRESS COMMENTS FROM APPEARANCE WITH NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA IN 
ORIGINAL DRAMA DANCES AT CARNEGIE HALL 


New York Sun 


MIRIAM 
IRENE 
PHYLLIS 


The Marmein Dancers were the leading feature in_ the 
New York Symphony Orchestra’s last concert. . . These 


American dancers were in fine form and delighted the large 
audience with a list of their original ‘‘drama dances.” ... 


MOBATU. .. > 


Z made a decided hit. 
their debut here two years ago. 


were seen first in a suite of exquisite dances to music by 


These three dancers made 
Their art, comprehensive 


in the principles of pictorial and other forms of dance tra- 


and tire- 


a refreshing 


New York City 





Ss re is 7e cas ra * : : 
These three sisters have a, grows 7% Spay of grace, rhythmic detail and mus- 
a é : cular freedom. ney gave an exhibition on Saturday bring- 

,many seasons than ing them distinct success. 
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VARIED OPERA FARE 
GREETED ON COAST 


San Carlo and Hinshaw 
Companies Delight 
in Visits 
By Marjory M. Fisher 
SAN FRANCISCO, March 6.—The Elwyn 


Bureau presented the San Carlo Opera 


Company in répertoire at the Civic Au- 
ditorium for a ten-days’ engagement at 
popular prices. The productions were 
well above the average offered by tour- 
ing operatic companies. The opening 
performance of “Rigoletto” was com- 
mendable. 

Josephine Lucchese as Gilda won an 
ovation for her “Caro Nome.” Her high 
E was true to pitch and in her duets as in 
her solos, she maintained a high level of 
artistry. Franco Tafuro, as the Duke, 
sang ably. Emilio Ghirardini in the 
title réle was acclaimed for his beautiful 
voice and good acting. The smaller 
parts were well sung by Pietro De Biasi, 
Bernice Schalker, Natale Cervi, Eloi 
Grimar, Frances Morosini, Francesco 
Curci and Philine Falco. 

Bianca Saroya sang Aida on the sec- 
ond night exquisitely. Her pianissimo 
work was especially notable, and her act- 
ing was convincing. Ludovico Tomarchio 
won praise for his singing as Radames, 
for which Manuel Salazar was originally 
announced. Rhea Toniolo as Amneris 
played with increasing confidence as the 
play proceeded, and Mario Valle, Fran- 
cesco Curci, De Biasi, Cervi, and Bernice 
Schalker completed the cast. Lights, 
settings, and costumes were effective and 
colorful. 

“Madama Butterfly,” on the afternoon 
of Feb. 20, introduced Olga Kargau to 
a San Francisco audience. Miss Kargau 
sang and acted with sincerity and a 
child-like candor that was admirably 
suited to the part. Her voice is light 
and sweet and lends itself well to emo- 
tional tonal coloring. Mr. Tomarchio 
substituted for Mr. Tafuro in the réle 
of Pinkerton, and made a more favorable 
impression than on the night previous. 
The lesser parts were filled by the same 
capable folk who sang the minor rdéles 
in the preceding performances. 

“Il Trovatore” on Feb. 20 further 
demonstrated the ability of the San 
Carlo Company to give creditable per- 
formances at popular prices. Clara 
Jacobo as Leonora and Mr. Salazar as 
Manrico won hearty applause and were 
obliged to repeat their duet in the early 
part of the fourth act. They were ably 
supported by Philine Falco, Emilio Ghi- 
rardini, Rhea Toniolo, Francesco Curci, 
and Pietro De Biasi. The chorus was 
effective; and the resident ballet, under 
the direction of Natale Carossio, proved 
an asset. 

Carlo Peroni conducted each perform- 
ance in a restrained but not restraining 
manner, and deserves much credit for 
the success of the production. The com- 
pany’s orchestra is augmented by San 
Francisco musicians and does splendid 
work, while a highly efficient stage crew 
handles the scenery with unusual speed, 
thus reducing the intermissions to ex- 
ceptionally brief periods. 

A special matinée performance of 
“Hansel and Gretel” in English for the 
school children created interest. 

“Carmen” introduced Lorna Doone 











McCormack Draws Record Audience in 
Long Beach 


Lonc Beacu, CAL., March 6.—John 
McCormack was greeted by the largest 
audience ever gathered in the Municipal 
Auditorium, when he appeared here on 
the Philharmonic Course managed by L. 
D. Frey, Extra chairs were placed on 
the main floor and on the stage, and 
undreds of people were turned away. 

¢ tenor was in excellent voice. The 
assisting artist was Lauri Kennedy, 
cellist. Edwin Schneider was at the 
Piano, ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 





San Jose Applauds Soprano 


SAN Jose, Cau., March 6.—Juanita 
Tennyson, soprano, sang at a recital 
given by Sherman, Clay & Company in 
ts recital hall, giving interesting songs 
0 the accompaniment of the Duo-Art, 
+ Zay Rector Bevitt, originator of 
¢ harmony chords system of piano 
peng, presented several young pupils 
rained by teachers under her super- 
vision in duets with the reproducing 
A capacity audience was present. 

MArRJoRY M. FISHER. 


Jackson in the title réle. She has youth 
and beauty, a good voice, and acts ef- 
fectively. Manuel Salazar was not at 
his best until the third act when his 
Don José became vocally satisfying. 
Olga Kargau was a pretty and child- 
like Micaela, singing well with her light, 
flexible voice. Chorus and supporting 
cast were more than adequate, and 
Bizet’s music was finely played by the 
orchestra under the baton of Carlo Pe- 
roni. 

William Wade Hinshaw’s novel pro- 
duction of “The Marriage of Figaro” 
was presented by Ida Scott at the Scot- 
tish Rite Auditorium in two perform- 
ances. The opera was prettily mounted, 
and the six-piece orchestra was conduct- 
ed by Hans Morgenstern. Pavel Ludikar 
deserves credit for the stage direction 
as well as for his successfu work as 
Figaro. Editha Fleischer was a clever 
Susanna, Clytie Hine, a beautiful Coun- 
tess, Kathleen Bibb, a capital Cherubino 
and Mareellina. Alfredo Valenti as the 
Count, Ralph Brainard as Don Basilio 
and Don Curzio, Ernest Otto as Antonio 
and Dr. Bartolo, rounded out the cast 
in commendable manner. The voices 
were all adequate, and their acting ex- 
cellent. The spoken lines were given 
with excellent diction, and a synopsis of 
the story was given by a member of the 
orchestra prior to the rise of the curtain, 
so that the story was easily followed 
and the Mozart music thoroughly en- 
joyed. 


| IEBLIN 





PHILADELPHIANS IN PITTSBURGH CONCERT 





Hammond Piano Utilized 
for Novel Program — 


Bachaus in Recital 
By W. E. Benswanger 


PITTSBURGH, March 6.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor, appeared in Syria Mosque 
before a capacity house on Feb. 22. 
The soloist was: Lester Donahue, pianist. 
The program was as follows: 


Comeerto We. 8.5 ..5266200 Rachmaninoff 
“Féte-Dieu & Seville’........... Albifiez 
“La Cathédrale Engloutie”’..... Debussy 
Suite from “The Fire Bird’. .Stravinsky 
PORBACRRUR 6x cccviavans As where Bach 


Mr. Stowkowski did full justice to all 
numbers, and the virtuosity of the or- 
chestra was never more pronounced 
than on this occasion. The works were 
thrillingly doné. Mr. Donahue played 


the Concerto well, using a piano. with: 


the recent inventions of John ‘Hays 
Hammond, Jr. The 3,800 people pres- 
ent applauded every number vehemently. 

The Art Society presented ‘William 
Bachaus, pianist, in recital in Carnegie 
Music Hall on Feb. 19. Although the 
artist’s program offered no novelties, 
his performance of it was a revelation 
in pianism. Mr. Bachaus was whole- 
heartedly welcomed. 





“Byrgerson, contralto; Mrs. 


The Pittsburgh-Apollo Male Chorus, 
Harvey B. Gaul, conductor, gave a pro- 
gram in the Mount Lebanon Methodist 
Episcopal Church on Feb. 19, and was 
greeted with enthusiasm. 

During the Lenten season Dr. Charles 
Heinroth is giving a series of lectures 
in Carnegie Music Hall on Saturday 
evenings, in lieu of organ recitals. The 
first of these lectures was on Feb. 20, 
the subject being “Music: A Guide to 
Inner Values,” It was illustrated with 
appropriate compositions. The weekly 
Sunday afternoon organ recitals con- 
tinue to draw big audiences. 





Pittsburgh Club Sponsors All-American 
' Program 


PITTSBURGH, March 6.—The Tuesday 
Musical Club presented an all-American 
program in Memorial Hall on Feb. 16. 
T. Carl Whitmer gave a talk on Amer- 
ican music. Those taking part were 
Eleanor Brendel, pianist; Viola -K. 
C. H. Auf- 
hammer, spprano, and the Choral, con- 
ducted by Charles N. Boyd. Gaylord 
Yost, violinist and William N. Oetting, 
pianist, played John Powell’s “Sonata 


Virginiaesque.” 
- oe MANGER. 
We. B.S 


All the material in Musrcak! AMmpRICA is 
copyrighted and may be. reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. = ~° 





“” KIMBALL 





George Liebling’s second season in America has been a succession of 
triumphs. Starting in New York on October 11th, Mr. Liebling 
played his own “Concerto Eroico” and won high praise from New 
York’s eminent critics, and in every city has delighted his audiences. 
Mr. Liebling’s tour in the Middle West included St. Paul, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Detroit—with the Symphony Orchestra, Sioux City (twice), 
many cities of Ohio, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, and the Dakotas. 





With the Symphony Orchestra. DETROIT 
celebrity ... 
perfect and delicate dexterity.” 


DETROIT FREE PRESS—“Scores 


NEWS—“Gained a 


triumph.” 


DETROIT TIMES—“Made a great hit.” 


What the press says: 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE—“Composer and 
pianist played with vigor in performance notable for 


tone.” 


NEW YORK TELEGRAM—“Authority of authorship 


requisite dash.” 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL— “Invincibly 


good ... gets the spirit of the music. . 


sonality.” 


. per- 


NEW YORK AMERICAN—‘Composition of rare 


beauty.” 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS—‘Scintillating brilliance.” 
CHICAGO EVENING POST—‘“Musicianly and force- 


ful playing.” 


CHICAGO EXAMINER—‘Marks the great school of 


pianism.” 


SIOUX CITY 
“Of all the pianists Sioux City has 
heard Mr. Liebling is the greatest.” 


SIOUX CITY JOURNAL—“Seldom does 


(IOWA) TRIBUNE— 


a return engagement come to a per- 


former in a single season.” 








Engagements for Season 1926-27 Now Booking 








Management: Harry and Arthur Culbertson, Chicago and New York 


Welte Mignon (Licensee) Records 


Mr. LIEBLING uses the KIMBALL PIANO on all his tours 
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The Final Scene of “La Vida Breve”—Photo Taken During the Actual Performance at American Premiére of de Falla’s Opera, Expressly 


Week of Opera at 
Metropolitan 
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[Continued from page 5] 
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“wild rocky height” a realistic one, and 
the result was that a chance blow set the 
basso’s nose to bleeding. Fortunately 
the scene was over an instant later, and 
few in the audience had any inkling of 
the stage accident. 

Laubenthal sang some of his music, 
particularly that at the close of the first 
act, with powerful and really stirring 
tone. He was less happy in soft voice 
phrases. In appearance he was _ the 
most prepossessing of recent Siegmunds. 

Friedrich Schorr’s Wotan was a joy 
to the ear. Not only did he “sing” 
every phrase allotted to him, in the 
true sense of the word, but he colored 
his tone with no little art. He met 
every exaction of the part without a 
trace of vocal fatigue, and reached the 
“Abschied” prepared to give it the 
fullest beauty of his voice. Physically, 
and in power of action, he was not the 
most convincing of Wotans, but it has 
not been the lot of many to hear the 
part more musically projected. 

Florence Easton’s Sieglinde had its 
familiar vocal and histrionic excellence, 
and Nanny Larsen-Todsen again coped 
with Briinnhilde’s “Battle Cry” in a 
manner to reassure those who had begun 
to shrink from contralto screamings of 
it. However, the most impressive sing- 
ing of the afternoon, save possibly that 
of Schorr, was Karin Branzell’s as 


for “Musical America” by Acme News Pictures 


Fricka. It had a bigness of line and 
nobility of tone that made this Fricka 
no mere operatic scold. 

The Walkiiren were Marcella Roeseler, 
Phradie Wells, Laura Robertson, Ina 
Bourskaya, Marion Telva, Henriette 
Wakefield, Raymonde Delaunois and 
Kathleen Howard. Artur Bodanzky con- 
ducted a performance that maintained a 
sufficiently high level to enable the score 
to assert its unflagging power and ap- 
peal, despite such unavoidable longueurs 
as those of Siegmund’s first act narra- 
tive and Wotan’s interminable (though 
abridged) relation of all previous events, 
in the second act. alae ye 


Ponselle in “A fricaine” 


As a vehicle for the return of Rosa 
Ponselle after several months of absence, 
Meyerbeer’s “L’Africaine” was sung for 
the third time this season, on Monday 
evening. Selika is one of Miss Ponselle’s 
best parts both musically and dramatic- 
ally, and she was very effective through- 
out the stretches of Meyerbeer’s some- 
what lengthy opera. Lauri-Volpi was 
the Vasco da Gama and his “O, Para- 
diso” brought a furore of applause so 
that he could easily have repeated it had 
not rules prevented. Mr. Danise was an 
effective Nelusko and Queena Mario 
made much of the thankless r6éle of Ines 
by her fine singing and sympathetic 
acting. The remainder of the cast in- 
cluded Paolo Ananian, Adamo Didur, 
Angelo Bada, Léon Rothier, Henriette 
Wakefield, Vicenzo Reschiglian and Max 


Altglass. Tullio Serafin conducted. 
J. D. 
Gigli Returns in “Boheme” 
“La Boheme” was the opera on 


Wednesday evening, marked by the re- 








Transcript. 


10 East 43rd Street 








J. ROSAMOND JOHNSON 
and TAYLOR GORDON 


In programmes of American Negro Spirituals. 
greatest and truest music that has come out of America.”—Boston 
Five Recitals in New York, three in Boston, etc. 


Management RICHARD COPLEY 


“They are the 


New York 











turn, safe and sound, of Beniamino Gigli, 
who, familiarly rococo in manner, sang 
beautifully his version of the trials and 









tribulations of Rodolfo. Maria Miiller 
was a satisfying Mimi, Antonio Scottj 
excellent as Marcello. Louise Hunter, 
pretty, vivacious, sang well as Musettg 
and won much applause after the Waltz, 
Other parts were taken by Paolo 
Ananian, Millo Picco, Max Altglass, 
José Mardones, Pompilio Malatesta and 
Arnold Gabor. Gennaro Papi conducted, 
E. A 


Dorothea Flexer’s Début 


Dorothea Flexer, contralto, from Allen- 
town, Pa., who became a member of the 
American arm of the Metropolitan’s 
roster this season, had her first opnor- 
tunity in Friday night’s performance of 
“‘Andrea Chenier” when she appearec as 
the Old Woman in the third act. The 
small bit which Miss Flexer had to por- 
tray is an excellent one upon which to 
cut operatic vocal teeth as it entails no 
working into the scene and no descent 
afterwards. In effect it is really no 
more than a good concert aria which the 
artist assuming the réle-sings and then 
departs. Miss Flexer showed herself 
equal to all the requirements of the 
scene and suggested that she might be 
equal to greater ones even now. The 
voice, a well-trained one, is somewhat 
dark in color but its quality is sym- 
pathetic and seems capable of variation 
to suit the dramatic mood. All things 
considered, Miss Flexer sang with poise 
and a conception of what the thing was 
all about. She was given a salvo of 
applause after her scene and besides 
being brought out with the ensemble 
before the curtain after the act, she 
took a curtain alone which brought more 
applause. Her appearance in a more 
important role will be watched for with 
interest, as it is safe to assume that she 
needs only experience and opportunity 
to become something quite worth while. 





[Continued on page 37] 

















“Hulda Lashanska capti- 
vated a large audience in 
Mizpah auditorium by the 
sheer loveliness of her 
voice. She has personality. 
That New York critic who 
wrote ‘She-is‘a born artist 
—one of the few, very few 
chosen ones’ was right.” 


—Syracuse Post-Standard. 


HULDA 


LASHANSKA 








VICTOR RECORDS 





Management 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 
250 West 57th Street 
New York City 
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Distinguished Art Graces Boston Concerts 


sag): 1002S AAT 


OSTON, March 6.—While the Boston 

Symphony naturally remains a pivot 
around which concert attention gravi- 
tates, other attractions have not been 
Jacking. Prominent among the latter 
have been the début of Irene Scharrer, 
and recitals by Harold Samuel, Roland 
Hayes and other distinguished perform- 
ers. 

The Boston Symphony gave the fourth 
of its Tuesday afternoon supplementary 
eee on March 2. The program was as 
follows: 


Overture, “Cockaigne’’... .....s 06s Elgar 
“Prelude & l’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune,” 
Debussy 


Sure from “Tsar Saltan,” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 

AUS ar lageaeeearer aay ara are ae eee a Strauss 

ey: a rer 


Prof. Walter R. Spalding made a 
short introductory speech about the mu- 


sic. 

The Flonzaley Quartet gave the last 
of its three Boston concerts at Jordan 
Hall on March 5. The program con- 
tained the Mozart C Major Quartet; 
Beethoven’s in F, Op. 59, and Ravel’s 
Quartet. A distinguished audience heard 
ead Flonzaleys play in their faultless 
style. 


Bach Music Vi talized 


Harold Samuel gave his second Bach 
recital of the season at Jordan Hall on 
March 6. His program contained the 
Toccata in G Minor, the Partita in C 
Minor, the “French” Suite in G, and 
five preludes and fugues. Again Mr. 
Samuel showed himself to be an incom- 
parable Bach performer. He vitalized 
and humanized the music, giving inces- 
sant charm to what, in other hands, is 
often dry and pedantic. 


“Symphonic Piece” Premiére 


Interest at the concerts by the Boston 
Symphony, under Serge Koussevitzky, on 
Feb. 26 and 27, centered in the first 
performance anywhere of Henry F. Gil- 
bert’s “Symphonic Piece.” The program 


was: 
“Surprise” Symphony............ Haydn 
“Bymphomic Piece’... 2... cccsces Gilbert 
6 EE ener: Strauss 
Orchestral Fragments from “Daphnis 
WS Ce 50s :4-5-60-6.5005. Heeb eR Ravel 


Mr. Gilbert’s constant aim has been 
to write music which would reflect the 
American spirit. “That spirit,” as Mr. 
Gilbert sees it, “is energetic—optimistic 
—nervous—impatient of restraint... . 
Plenty of jingoism, vulgarity and ‘Hur- 
rah boys!’ attaches to it... .” 

Mr. Gilbert’s “Symphonic Piece” is 
Wholesome and straightforward music. 
The themes, many of them of undiluted 
jazz character, are treated symphoni- 
cally. They possess a fresh, open-aired 
vigor, rather than a brazen vulgarity. 
By contrast, the composer has _ inter- 
Spersed measures of sentiment, with “a 
slight Fosterian twang.” The piece as 
a whole is a buoyant, jolly composition, 
of solid musical worth and of stimulating 
music substance. Mr. Koussevitzky in- 
tends to introduce Mr. Gilbert’s “Sym- 
Phonic Piece” to Parisian audiences. 


Trene Scharrer’s Début 


Iren Scharrer, pianist, made her 
‘ican début at the supplementary 
‘rt of the Boston Symphony on Feb. 
ie program was: 
to in E Minor for String 
ls See Sea ee eee ee Vivaldi 
_, (Edited by Mistovski) 
AA oncerto in A Minor...Schumann 
“ude & l’Aprés-Midi d@’un Faune,” 
“p; ; Debussy 
al Gh, een «os vo ec eee Respighi 


Playing with limpid tone, technical 


id ®, poetic imagination and style, 
? St — scored a brilliant success. 
ial Mason, conducting the People’s 
- Le ny in the Hollis Street Theater, 
«= Fe Sir 21, had Iride Pilla, soprano, as 
‘lst. The program was: 
fy ONE DO, ics ged che ais ois Haydn 
Ania 7 pocession_Nocturne”’...... Rabaud 
“Ace 0m “Un Ballo in Maschera”’. Verdi 
mic Festival” Overture...Brahms 
Ms Mason gave musicianly perform- 
faent 3 all these works. Miss Pilla, a 
Shee eae graduate of the Boston 
cee vatory, has a voice of warm, dra- 


“st quality and a flair for operatic in- 
rpre tation. 

Roland Hayes, tenor, gave his third 
of the season in Symphony Hall 
He sang with his usual 
and beauty of tone. 
rich Gebhard, pianist, and Har- 


on Feb, 21, 
fervor 


Hein 


rison Keller, violinist, gave their second 
ensemble concert in Jordan Hall on Feb 
23. Their program contained music by 
d’Indy, Beethoven, Strauss and John 
Powell. Both artists played with musi- 
cal purpose and musicianly finish. 

Florizel von Reuter, violinist, heard in 
Boston in 1902 as a prodigy, gave a re- 
cital in Symphony Hall on Feb. 28. 
Paganini’s Concerto in D, a Bach sonata 
and Wieniawski’s “Le Carnaval Russe” 
were on his program. Mr. von Reuter 
is a technician of ability. More warmth 
of feeling would have relieved the techni- 
cal display. Arthur Fiedler accom- 
panied. 


Bruce Simonds was heard in Jordan 
Hall on Feb. 24, playing piano numbers 
by Scarlatti, Rameau, John Bull, Bach, 
Arnold Bax, Albefiz, Ravel, Chopin and 
De Severac. Mr. Simonds is an artist 
of outstanding ability and interest. 

Edward Johnson, tenor, and Joan 
Ruth, soprano, appeared in a joint re- 
cital at Symphony Hall on Feb. 25. They 
sang solos and operatic duets. Mr. 
Johnson employs a strong, rich voice 
with skill. He sings with operatic ardor 
and yet in the concert style. Miss Ruth, 
possessing a voice of lovely quality, made 
a deep impression. Ellmer Zoller played 
the accompaniments. 


People’s Symphony Heard 


The People’s Symphony, with Stuart 
Mason conducting, gave its seventeenth 
concert of the season at the Hollis Street 
Theater on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 28. 
Claudine Leeve, mezzo-soprano, was the 
soloist. The program was as follows: 


BPTOONORE THO, 3 occ cccsces Beethoven 
“L’Arlesienne” Suite No. 1........ Bizet 
SE. G5. 65.0 6 eee s Sa e8 Strauss 


“Mon coeur s’ouvre & ta voix,’’ 
Saint-Saéns 
“Der Freischiitz’...... Weber 
Mr. Mason, who is rapidly rounding 
out the performances of the People’s 
Symphony, gave a delightful perform- 
ance of the Beethoven Symphony. His 
reading was full of musicianly insight. 
He brought lightness, spirit and style 
to the performance of the other orches- 
tral numbers. Mme. Leeve, who pos- 
sesses a pleasing and well-trained voice, 
gave sympathetic performances of her 
songs, and responded with the Habafiera 
from “Carmen” as an encore. 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison gave a 
recital of music for two pianos at Sym- 
phony Hall on Feb. 28. Both played with 


Overture, 


their wonted remarkable unanimity. 
Rhythmic precision, tonal sparkle and 
tiery accent they brought to their music. 
The program included works by Clem- 
enti, Bach-Bauer, Brahms, Debussy, 
Rachmaninoff, Pattison, Moussorgsky- 
Pattison, Bizet, Lord Berners and 
Strauss-Chasins. 

Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, was 
heard in recital at Jordan Hall on March 
2. German, French and Russian songs, 
and Marjory Kennedy-Fraser’s ‘Songs 
of the Hebrides” were on her program. 
Mme. Van der Veer showed herself a 
mistress of song. Her rich voice is es- 
pecially brilliant in the upper register. 
Mme. Van der Veer revealed a keen 
imagination in her poetic interpretations. 
Stewart Wille played accompaniments 
that commanded admiration. 

Jean Bedetti, ’cellist, assisted by 
Felix Fox, pianist, gave a recital at 
Jordan Hall on March 3. The program 
contained Sonatas by Debussy and Jean 
Hure. Among his smaller pieces, Mr. 
Bedetti gave the first performance of 
Heilman’s Two Pieces (Andante-Agi- 
tato), music which proved to be pleas- 
ing. Mr. Bedetti again revealed his 
technical mastery, his command of rich, 
deep tone and his intensity of feeling. 
Mr. Fox played with exceeding sym- 
pathy in the sonatas, and Arthur Fiedler 
played the accompaniments in his usual 
fine manner. 

Andrew Haigh, pianist, gave a recital 
in Jordan Hall on March 4, playing 
works by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Medtner, Haigh, Scriabin, Moszkowski 
and Dohnanyi. Mr. Haigh proved him- 
self once more a technician of high or- 
der, a player sensitive to beautiful tonal 
colorings and to fine rhythm, and a mu- 
sician of taste and understanding. 

The Lenox String Quartet gave the 
fourth concert of the series of six 
chamber music recitals instituted by 
Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, at the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, on Feb. 28. The program 
contained Haydn’s Quartet, Op. 77, No. 
2, Griffes’ “Two Sketches for String 
Quartet based on Indian Themes,” and 
Schumann’s Quartet in A, Op. 41, No. 3. 


Benefit Concert 


Claire Dux, soprano, and Wilhelm 
Bachaus, pianist, gave a joint recital in 
Jordan Hall on Feb. 25, under the aus- 
pices of the Boston Relief Committee 
for the benefit of sufferers in Germany. 
Mme. Dux gave excellent interpretations 


of German lieder.. Coenraad V. Bos ac- 
companied. Mr. Bachaus gave virtuosic 
performances of Brahms, Beethoven, 
Chopin and Liszt numbers. : 

Harriet Eells, mezzo-soprano, sang in 
Jordan Hall on Feb. 27. Her program 
included songs by Brahms, Strauss, De- 
bussy, Chausson, Respighi, Bax, Griffes, 
Carpenter and Horsman. Her voice is 
beautiful and she revealed a keen intelli- 
gence and imagination. Walter Golde 
accompanied. 

The Boston Flute Players’ Club gave 
a concert in the Boston Art Club on Feb. 
21. Georges Laurent, director, arranged 
a program which contained music by 
Mozart, Henri Marteau and Reynaldo 
Hahn. The performers were Julius 
Theodorowicz, Fernand Thillois, Louis 
Artieres, Leon Marjollet, Georges Lau- 
rent, Fernand Gillet and Jesus M. San- 
roma. . 

The MacDowell Club gave a musicale 
in Steinert Hall, Feb. 24. Participants 
were Paul Bregor, Mary H. De Vanney, 
Marcia Merrill, Mrs. Fitts, Margary Ful- 
ton, Richard Malleby, Marion E. Smith, 
George E. Dwight, Maurice Gulesian, 
Gladys de Almeida and Charles Repper, 
the latter accompanying his own songs. 

The Lenox String Quartet gave its 
third recital in the series of six concerts 
sponsored by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge in the 
Boston Publie Library on Feb. 21. The 
program contained David Stanley 
Smith’s “Quartet for Strings” and Bee- 
thoven’s Quartet, Op. 59, No. 2. 

Thelma Peterson, pupil of Ethel 
Hutchinson, was heard in a musicale of 
her own on Feb. 26. She showed ability 
in a program by Helen Hopekirk, Mac- 
Dowell, Grieg, Gebhard, Albefiiz, Liadow, 
Matthews, Godard and Mendelssohn. 

John Tasker Howard, composer and 
pianist, gave a lecture-recital of folk- 
songs in the Boston Public Library _on 
Feb. 21. On his program were Nor- 
wegian and English folk-songs, as well 
as original compositions by Brahms and 
Grieg in folk-song style. 

HENRY LEVINE. 





Denver Welcomes Iliff Garrison 


DENVER, March 6.—Iliff Garrison, 
pianist, who recently came to Denver, 
gave a recital on Feb. 25 and won the 
enthusiastic approval of his audience. 
Aside from several of the well-known 
classics, Mr. Garrison played composi- 
tions by Debussy, Ibert and Moussorg- 
sky, and ended his program with Saint- 
Saéns’ Toccata. Mr. Garrison was solo- 
ist at the last pair of concerts by the 


Denver Civic Symphony. 
J. C. WILCox. 


—_—_—_—_——_ 
Summer Study in New York 


DUDLEY BUCK 


Will hold a SUMMER COURSE 
June 14th to July 30th ff 


~-EVERY PHASE OF VOCAL ART . 


Teacher of Singing 


for Teacher and Student 


Voice Placement, Interpretation, 
Repertoire (Concert, Church, Oper- 


atic) Diction, Languages. 
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Address: Elsie T. Cowen, Sec’y. — - 
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471 West End Avenue 
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THE EASIEST WAY 


HILE music has been and is a continually 

progressive art, its practitioners and its 
public are less interested in novelties than in the 
familiar. Even a slight investigation of the tastes 
of concert-goers and the program-building of 
artists will reveal the fact that there is an in- 
grained tendency to take the easiest way, to follow 
the line of least resistance. Curiosity, which is 
vigilant in the other arts, seems to be almost dor- 
mant in the case of music, and is in need of con- 
stant stimulation. 

Distrust of the strange and the unfamiliar, a pri- 
mary trait of the human mind, is one reason for 
the preference shown for the routine program, and 
another reason is the abstract nature of music 
itself. It is more difficult, save for the expert, to 
appraise the value of a new composition than it 
is to judge the significance of a new book or paint- 
ing. But when allowance has been made for these 
factors, there still remains to be solved the problem 
why curiosity is less operative in music than in 
the other arts. One comes to the conclusion that 
it is merely a matter of habit. 

This conclusion is strengthened when we exam- 
ine specific instances. If we take, for example, a 
comparison between literature and music, we find 
that a person who confines his musical interest to 
a few well-known composers would consider himself 
deplorably behind the times if he were as limited 
in his literary likings. He will say that he cares 


only for Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Brahms and Wagner, and that he does not 


wish to listen to the works of modern composers. 
But he will not be willing to confine his reading 
entirely to Milton, Shakespeare, Goethe, Moliere, 
Dante, Balzac, Dickens and Tolstoi. -He will say 
that he must read contemporary authors also in 
order to keep up with the progress of modern 
thought. And he does not seem to be aware of 
inconsistency in his indifference to that particular 
mode of modern thought which is expressed in 
music. 

As long as this is the attitude of the musical 
public, one cannot expect the average artist to 
present many novelties on his programs. He is 
dependent upon the public for his livelihood, and 
he naturally strives to make his programs pleasing 
to the majority. It is only the great and estab- 
lished artists who can afford to build programs to 
please themselves. And very few of the famous 
artists avail themselves of this opportunity. Mr. 
Jean-Aubry maintains that “we might even go so 
far as to enunciate it as a law that the number 
of different works performed by an instrumentalist 
is in inverse ratio to the success he obtains with 
the public.” 


* * * 


That is the dark side of the situation. On the 
bright side is the fact that during the last decade 
or two there have been evidences of an increase of 
public interest in contemporary music. A compari- 
son between the season’s programs of 1910 and 
1926 will show that there has been a considerable 
change in the ratio between familiar and unfamil- 
iar music in favor of the latter. This indicates 
that the musical public is more tolerant than it 
used to be toward innovation. 

Of course, tolerance may be a sign of indiffer- 
ence as well as of interest. Partizanship usually 
implies intolerance. The extreme modernist is as 
intolerant of the classics as the conservative man 
is intolerant of radicalism. But in the case of the 
change now evident in public taste, it is probable 
that tolerance is more indicative of interest than 
of indifference. 

One would not wish to have the entire musical 
public converted into partizans of modern music 
and opponents of the classics. But one would wel- 
come a state of musical alertness that would ex- 
press itself in the public demand for programs 
divided equally between the familiar and the un- 
familiar, regardless of the period in which the 
music was written. 
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AUDIENCES AND APPLAUSE 


DEBATE over the merits and demerits of 

applause in the theater and concert hall has 
recently been aired in the open forum columns of 
London newspapers. Arnold Dolmetsch has said 
that applause is a disagreeable noise and shatters 
the impression made by music. George Bernard 
Shaw has gone further by declaring that he would 
put applause during serious dramatic or musical 
performances on the footing of brawling in church. 
The editor of the Musical News and Herald adds his 
comment to the symposium: 





* * * 


“In about ninety-nine cases in a hundred, ap- 
plause is no more than a polite concession to the 
manifest desires of the performer. Probably the 
case that applause varies in volume according to the 
politeness of the assembly could be established. 

“In our country, London holds the palm of polite- 
ness, and one can always be quite certain that a 
London audience will show no discrimination what- 
ever, but will applaud violently immediately after 
two chords fortissimo have indicated that an item 
in the program has reached its conventional end. 
This is of the utmost value to American artists, and 
to artists who are in search of something to an- 
nounce in American periodicals. It is also of com- 
mercial value to London, for the artist has not been 
invented who cannot get an ovation from an audi- 
ence in our capital, and they keep coming in tribes 
to spend their money in our midst for the sake of 
telling the same old story to people elsewhere who 
still take us seriously. 

“The only deduction worth making is that public 
applause has lost any significance it ever had, and 
is merely a conventional interruption. On more 
than one occasion this season, we have fled from the 
Queen’s Hall to avoid the spectacle of the endless 
recalls of performers whose efforts ought to have 
insured shrieks of derision—if only London were 
not so devastatingly polite.” 


[] Personalities 





Manager in Sunny Florida 


“Under the sheltering palms” might be the subtitle 
of the photograph presented above, which shows Lucy 
Bogue of the Bogue-Laberge Concert Management, New 
York, on the estate of Thomas A. Edison at Fort 
Myers, Fla. Miss Bogue was recently the guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edison for two weeks during a visit to the 
Southern State. 


Ronald—An urgent appeal to the Maecenases of 
Great Britain to support opera and concerts was made 
recently by Sir Landon Ronald, conductor and com- 
poser. He instanced the generous aid given by Amer- 
ican millionaires to musical projects. The lyric the- 
aters of Britain, on the contrary, he said, were threat- 
ened with inanition as a result of lack in support. 


Melba—Nellie Melba tells a story of her musical 
travels, which relates to a voyage on a steamer to 
Honolulu. At table one day she was addressed by the 
steward, who protested that he was very happy to 
serve her, as he also was a musician. “You are?” she 
asked with interest. “Yes, indeed,” was the reply; 
“but since I have lost one of my front teeth I am no 
longer as skilled as before!” 


Scharrer—Although Myra Hess, English pianist, has 
already given her only New York recital of the season, 
her family is being represented in the concert halls of 
the metropolis by Irene Scharrer, who claims .cousinly 
kinship with Miss Hess. Miss Scharrer made her re- 
cital début in Aeolian Hall on March 4, just three 
weeks after the appearance, in the same auditorium, of 
her cousin. 


Sedano—In addition to his career as violinist, Carlos 
Sedano has studied law. He plans in the near future 
to take final bar examinations to qualify as attorney. 
Mr. Sedano finds time for the enjoyment of outdoor 
life and athletics, and enjoys vacations at San Sebas- 
tien and Deauville. He is an expert tennis player, de- 
lights in races, and owns a racing car. Quite a while 
ago, at San Sebastien, he won the amateur prize for 
tangoing. 

Hempel—An aged woman’s sickbed wish was ful- 


filled recently when Mrs. Fannie Dinsmore, ninety-one, 
was enabled to hear Frieda Hempel sing her Jenny 


-Lind concert by telephone from the Municipal Audi- 


torium in Hastings, Neb. Miss Hempel on her arrival 
invited as her guests any person who had heard Jenny 
Lind. Mrs. Dinsmore had heard the Swedish diva sev- 
enty-four years ago in Cincinnati. With the cooypera- 
tion of the local telephone company a radio microp/ione 
was installed on the stage, and the music was car- 
ried over a telephone wire to the bedside of Mrs. J)ins- 
more. 


Kochanski—One of the principal numbers on the 
program of Paul Kochanski’s recital in Carnegie {all 
on March 19 will be the “Suite d’Aprés des Themes de 
Pergolesi” by Stravinsky. This is dedicated to Mr. 
Kochanski, who gives it its first hearing. The violinist 
is a close friend of the composer, and owns the only 
manuscript of the Suite, which was completed last 
September and will not be released for publicatior for 
about a year. “It is very difficult music,” says Mr. 
Kochanski, “but very violinistic in character.” Mr. 
Kochanski goes to Paris in June and will play the Suite 
for the first time there. 


Ney—Elly Ney, pianist, has lately been forced to 
battle with high waters in order to, keep her engage- 
ments. She returned to New York recently from 4 
western trip, remained a few hours, and starte: off 
again for New Castle, Pa., where she played. Leaving 
that town at five o’clock the following morning she 
gave a concert in Lock Haven next day and set out the 
same night for Poughkeepsie, N. Y. A flood delayed 
the trains, and at midnight the pianist found that she 
must wait for three hours marooned upon an ope? 
platform surrounded by the flood. She reached Pough- 
keepsie just in time for her appearance at Vassar Col 
lege. 
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Pomt and Counterpoint 


By Cantus Firraus. Jr. 








Versatility 


ail 15, 





NE of the curiosities of the London concert season recently 
was a performer who played 15 instruments in -one recital. 
This proficient and hard-working soul—one Captain Sauer- 
zweig—displayed his talents in a work of his own. scored for 
lasting 50 minutes. We 
matutinal sessions for young folk where piccolo and ’cello were 


have had Damroschian 


demonstrated. There has even been a combination harpist-pianist-singer, 


who presented a sort of feminine trinity to the astonished view. 


us from the one-man orchestra. 

Such economy would result in billing 
like this: 

PHILHARMONIC TETE-A-TETE 


Conductor Toscawdngler will lead 
brand-new Poem, “The Pines of Picca- 
dilly,’ with piano part and complete 
score executed by Ignacio Duzit Unaided, 
Sunday, Three P. M. 


SYMPHONY A DEUX 


Under Baton of Klemprosch, Intrigu- 
ing Atonal Concerto Grosso by Wild 
Young Resident of Schnitzagewitzy 
will have premiére. Entire score played 
by versatile unnamed luminary, with 
diploma from Petrograd Conservatory. 
Bring ear-muffs. 

* * * 


Hopeless 


66gQXOPY of ‘Pansy Faces,’ please, 
miss.” 
Assistant: “In what key?” 
Youth: ‘‘Key? She didn’t say nothin’ 
about keys.” 
Assistant: “Do you know if the lady 


is a soprano or a contralto?” 
Youth: “She ain’t neither of them— 
she’s the dishwasher at the café!” 


Ba ok * 
Realistic 


ETTY had several children playing 
with her. Suddenly her mother heard 
wild shrieks and wails, and rushing to 
the playroom she asked anxiously: 
“What’s the trouble, Betty?” 
“Nothing, mother. We’re just play- 


ing opera.” 
* * * 


A New Hunting Song 


peom a well-known big game hunter 
comes the story of how one evening 
he was returning to camp in South 
Africa from a prospecting expedition, 
unarmed and alone, when, to his horror 
wee himself stalked by three leop- 
ards. 

“Knowing from experience that most 
wild beasts are unaccustomed to the 
sound of the human voice,” said the 
hunter, “I let out a yell that scared even 


But shield 





myself, and repeated the dose every few 
yards of the way back, until I was as 
hoarse as a crow, and my yells began to 
lack vim. 

“*A bit pleased with yourself, ain’t 
you?’ was my welcome on reaching camp. 
‘We heard you singing for the last hour 
or more. Thought you might have 
struck some one with whisky.’ ” 

* * * 


Weathering the Music 


EAR Cantus: 

This is a true story. It happened 
to me, Mr. Scriabin and a friend whose 
name I refuse to disclose. 

I have a Victrola and some records. 
One of the records is “The Poem of 
Ecstasy.” I have never been able to 
enjoy it myself, but I thought my friend 
might, so I played one side of one of the 
discs to him the other night. 

He listened until the needle was some- 
where near the inner rim. Then he re- 
marked: ‘“That’s the worst blizzard 
we’ve had this year.” 

Yours, etc., with respects, 

SOTTO VOCE. 

P. S.—I had thought of asking my 
friend to come with me to the League 
of Composers’ quarter, eighth and six- 
teenth tone concert; but after my ex- 
perience with the ‘‘Poem” decided he 
wasn’t yet sufficiently a 


* * * 
Hard Times 


6 a ies a poor strolling player,” groaned 

a tramp to a musician. “I do not 
ask for money, but only for some left-off 
clothes.” 

“My good man,” rejoined the latter, 
“I’m sorry I can’t assist you. Times are 
so bad now that I wear my left-off 
clothes myself.” 

* * 


The Secret Is Out 


R. JONES: “Ye gods! I had a 
quart hid in the piano!” 
Mrs. Jones: “Gracious! I wondered 


why the piano tuner insisted on singing 
his own accompaniment all afternoon.” 





Ne 





NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. Musica. 


AMERICA Will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 


Matters 


of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


musicians, cannot be considered. 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. Address Editor, The Question Boz. 








Thanks for Poem 


> Question Box Editor desires to 
han k the following correspondents who 
were kind enough to send him the words 
of “Mrs. Lofty Has a Carriage,”—Cora 
R. Barton, Boise, Idaho; Mrs. Belle C. 
Barton, Jackson, Miss.; Ella D. Knee- 
land, Galesville, Wis.; “T. B. T.” Rich- 
al Va., and Alice Joyner, Chicago, 

tT oe 


The Polka in America 


Fdwin H. Price of Auburn, N. Y., 
Writes concerning the query of W. H. s. 
mm our issue of Feb. 18.—“I think I can 
answer the question of W. H. S. in re- 
Sai to the introduction of the Polka 
In this country, as I came across al- 
lusions to it in some old files of maga- 
zines which I had by me a few years 
ago. By a curious coincidence, the Polka 
was introduced to this country at almost 
exactly the time President Polk was in- 
‘ugurated, giving rise to a whole crop 


es 


of newspaper jokes based on the very 
obvious pun on his name. This would 
place it in the year 1846.” 

We extend our thanks to Mr. Price 
and publish his letter for the delectation 


of “W. H. S.” and other readers inter- 


ested. 
tT. @ 24 


Phonograph Records 


Question Box Editor: 

Are graphophone records obtainable 
of the following singers—Jean and 
Edouard de Reszke, Christine Nilsson, 
Lilli Lehmann, Sigrid Arnoldson, Olive 
I'remstad, Victor Maurel, Lillian Nor- 
dica? O. H. GLINN. 

Templeton, Cal., March 6, 1926. 

None of these names appear in recent 
catalogues of prominent phonograph 
companies. The sale of records dimin- 
ishes immediately an artist dies or re- 
tires from public life and after a few 
years their records are withdrawn. 
Nilsson was before the days of the 








owner. 





STEINWAY 


The possession of a 
Steinway places the 
seal of supreme ap- 
proval upon the 
musical taste of the 
The music 
world accepts the 
name Steinway as 
the synonym for the 
highest achievement 
in piano building. 


‘The Instrument of the Immortals” 

















phonograph. There are some mag- 
nificent Lehmann records but these, un- 
fortunately, are not obtainable in this 
country. You might possibly get some 
of the records you want from private 
persons who are willing to dispose of 
them. 
2 te 


Varia 


Question Box Editor: 


1. How is the word “wind” pronounced 
in singing? 2. How is the word “Bayou” 
pronounced? 3. In the song, “Mornin’ 
on ze Bayou” in the line “Jean an’ 
Pierre an’ lazy Jo’” how would you 
pronounce “Jo?” 4. In the Kentucky 
song, “Billie Boy,” what is the spirit of 
the song? Would you picture a middle- 
aged woman talking to a young man 
about his wife or is she supposed to be 
talking to a child boasting in an imagi- 
native way, or is it pure satire? 5. Is 


? 


the spelling “cajan” or “cajun” correct? 
Mrs. R. F. C. 
Miami, Okla., March 5, 1926. 


1. Except where the rhyme of the 
verse requires it to be pronounced to 
rhyme with “signed,” it is better to use 
the customary pronunciation, rhyming 
with “sinned.” 2. “By-yoo.” 3. “Zho” 


as in the first syllable of “Joseph” in 
French. 4.1 think you take the song 
too seriously. It is a bit of pure non- 
sense and all you need to do in singing 
it is to make some slight differentiation 
between the two characters depicted. 
6. “Cajan” is the Creole patois for 
“Arcadian,” or the descendants of the 
Nova Scotia people who were exiled to 
Louisiana (see “Evangeline’). For this 
reason, the “an” termination is perhaps 
better, though in the case of patois, the 
spelling is never hard and fast. 
2 2 9 


About Yradier 


Question Box Editor: 

Please send me the date of birth of 
Yradier, composer of ‘La Paloma,” and 
a short sketch of his life. L. S 

Statesville, N. C., March 4, 1926. 


None of four mustonl biographical 
dictionaries consulted, gives the date of 
Yradier’s birth, though all say he died 
at Vittoria in 1865. No details are giv- 
en of his life, the only item being that 
he published two collections of popular 
Spanish songs. These were the source 
of the Habanera which Bizet used in 
“Carmen.” Any readers who are able 
to supply further details concerning 
Yradier will confer :a favor by doing so. 











Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. ey contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 











Bush sLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
oo back of this name vouch 
r extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone ‘quality. 


Cecilian 
Players with 
all-metal action. 








An Artistic Triumph. 





WEAVER PIANO COMPANY. York,Pa. 
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NEW HAVEN ENJOYS 


HEARING NEW WORK 





Dean Smith’s Prelude Has 
Premiere by Local 


Forces 
By Arthur Troostwyk 

NEw HAVEN, CONN., March 6.—The 
fourth concert of the New Haven Sym- 
phony was given in Woolsey Hall on a 
Sunday afternoon, under .David 5S. 
Smith, dean of the Yale School of Music. 
He was represented on the program by 
his “Cathedral Prelude,” given its first 
performance at this concert. The work 
is scored for organ and orchestra. The 
soloist was Harry B. Jepson, organist 
at Yale. 

The symphony was Beethoven’s Sev- 
enth. The concluding number was El- 
gar’s “Enigma” Variations. 

Dean Smith’s latest opus, in one move- 
ment, is admirably constructed. One of 
the themes is a Gregorian melody, intro- 
duced by the violas and later intoned 
by the brass against passage work on 
the organ. Skill in instrumentation, 
passages of eloquence and _ dignity 
throughout the entire work, make Dean 
Smith’s composition a desirable addition 
to the works of American composers. 

All the program was played with 
breadth, vitality and considerable feel- 
ing. Mr. Jepson’s playing was up to his 
usual artistic standard. 

The fourth in the series of five con- 
certs under the auspices of the Yale 
School of Music, and under the manage- 
ment of Rudolph Steinert, was given in 
Woolsey Hall by Yolanda Méré, pianist, 
and Jacques Thibaud, violinist. 

A concert by the Ribaupierre Quartet 
of the Cleveland Institute of Music, as- 
sisted by Rosalind Simonds at the piano, 
was given in Sprague Memorial Hall on 
Feb. 13. The program contained Bee- 
thoven’s A Major Quartet, Porter’s 
Quartet in G, and Brahms’ Quintet in F 
Minor. This was the Cleveland artists’ 
first appearance here. 

Arthur Whiting gave the third “Ex- 
position of Classical and Modern Cham- 
ber Music” in Sprague Memorial Hall. 


He had the assistance of Wolfe Wolfin- 
sohn, violinist, and Emmeran Stoeber, 
’cellist. The compositions heard were 
by Porpora, Beethoven, Schumann and 
César Franck. 

The third of a series of three concerts 
in the eighth series of Albert Arnold 
Sprague Chamber Concerts, arranged 
through the generosity of Mrs. F. S. 
Coolidge, was given by the Mischa 


Elman String Quartet in Sprague 
Memorial Hall before an audience that 
taxed the capacity of the auditorium. 
The works were Mendelssohn’s Quartet 
in E Flat, Quartet in B Flat by Brahms 
and Mozart’s C Major Quartet. 

The first informal organ recital for 
this season by students in the Yale 
School of Music was given in Woolsey 
Hall on Feb, 28. 





CHATTANOOGA HOPES TO HAVE MORE OPERA 


COOMNUNADLELAVUUAOANAAAOUOOGOUITLOGEGOOOAEARAOUOOOOUOOOSUUOOGENOEOSOOOOOUOOOOOUOOOOUOOUOEOGGOOOGUOOOOEOOOOOOUOOOOOOOOOOUOOUAEOEGEOOOOOGOOOOOOOUOOESUOOOOOOOOOOOOOONOOOOOAOOOOOOOOOOOOGOOOOOOOGGOOGOOOOOOOOESOSOOOQOOOOOGOOOUOOOEOOOEOOUGLOEOOOOOOOGOSOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOUOOUObENOOOOOOOOOLIbESOR 


HATTANOOGA, TENN., March 6.— 
Three operas, “Aida,” “Carmen” and 
“La Traviata,’ formed the program 
given by the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany in the new Auditorium with great 
success. Over 4000 persons were present 
on the opening night, many coming from 
neighboring centers. The population of 
Chattanooga is 130,000, and it is esti- 
mated that the total attendance 
amounted to over 12,000. This fact, 
which encourages the expectation that 
opera seasons here may be extended, 
with financial support guaranteed by 
leading citizens. The Chicago singers 
were all heartily welcomed, while stage 
settings and the ballet, the latter headed 
by Miss Shermont, came in for a due 
share of approbation. 
The title réle of “Aida” was sung by 


Rosa Raisa. Cyrena Van Gordon ap- 
peared as Amneris. The Radames was 
Charles Marshall, and Giocomo Rimini 
had the part of Amonasro. The music 
of Ramfis was sung by Virgilio Lazzari, 
and that of the King by Alexander Kip- 
nis. 

In “Carmen,” the principal singers 
were Mary Garden, Clara Shear, Fer- 
nand Ansseau, Alexander Kipnis, José 
Mojica, Desiré Defrére, Irene Pavloska 
and Alice d’Hermanoy. Giorgio Polacco 
conducted a_ spirited performance, in 
which the various artists were all heard 
to advantage. 

“La Traviata” brought forward 
Claudia Muzio, Alice d’Hermanoy, 
Charles Hackett, Richard Bonelli, José 
Mojica and Antonio Nicolich in stellar 
roles. In each case the artistic achieve- 
ment was high. Howarp L. SMITH. 





Bangor Clubs Present Programs 


BANGOR, ME., March 6.—Wilbur S. 
Cochrane recently gave a comprehensive 
talk before the Schumann Club on the 
lives and works of Schubert and Schu- 
mann. The address was illustrated by 
vocal and instrumental numbers. Among 
those present were Anna Witherle, presi- 
dent of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and Marion Currier, president of 
the City Federation. Following the pro- 
gram, given under the direction of Mary 
Hopkins, a memory test on the two com- 
posers was conducted by the Mary Hop- 
kins and Helena Tewksbury. Those 
taking part in the program were Mary 
H. Hayford, Barbara Whitman, Helena 
Tewksbury, Faith Donovan, Carrie O. 
Newman, Mrs. Linwood Jones and 
Teresa McLaughlin. At Andrews Music 
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Special Programs may also be arranged comprising 
Spanish, French and American Songs in Costume 














Bogue-Laberge Concert Management, 130 W. 42d St., New York City 














Hall on a recent afternoon, the Norum- 
bega Club held its annual musicale under 
the direction of the music committee, of 
which Mrs. Frank R. Atwood is chair- 
man. The program presented Mrs. 
Joseph E. Brown, Carrie O. Newman, 
Mrs. Frank P. Banks, Mrs. Guy A. 
Leonard, Mrs. Alton L. Robinson, Faith 
Donovan, Mrs. Robert W. Young, Julia 
Schiro, Mrs. Atwood and Dorothy Doe 
Hicks. JUNE L. BRIGHT. 
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RECITALS IN PORTLAND 





Oregon Audiences Hear Programs by 
Matzenauer and Others 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 6.—Margaret 
Matzenauer, contralto, sang before a 
large audience in the seventh event of 
the Elwyn Concert Bureau subscription 
series. Mme. Matzenauer’s exceptiona] 
gifts were manifested in German, 
French, English and Spanish songs, 
George Vause was the accompanist. 

Henri Deering, pianist, was heard jp 
recital under the Elwyn management, 
The program ran the gamut from Bach 
to Milhaud. 

The Dodge “violin chorus,” of forty- 
six young students, and William Robin- 
son Boone, organist, furnished « pro- 
gram for a municipal concert. 

Dorothea Nash, pianist, played num- 
bers by Schumann and Brahms for the 
Moore Fundamental Training Class, 

In February, four Portland musicians 
were presented in lecture-recitals by the 
public library: Frederick W. Goodrich, 
“Music in Merrie England’; Dent 
Mowrey, “Arabian Music”; William Rob- 
inson Boone, “The Beginning of Jewish 
Music,” and David Campbell, “The Debt 
of Music to Liszt.” 

Willem van Hoogstraten spoke on 
“The Symphony Orchestra” at the bi- 
monthly luncheon of the Fine Arts Club. 

The Elwyn Concert Bureau sponsored 
lecture-recitals given by Jocelyn Foulkes, 
MusiIcAL AMERICA’S correspondent, on 
the six operas to be produced here by the 
San Carlo Company. 





HONOLULU.—The Hawaiian Band gave 
608 concerts in 1925, according to the 
annual report of the director, Mekia 
Kealakai. Of these concerts, 215 were 
heard at the arrivals and departures of 
steamships. 
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‘“*Fascinating Recital Given by Gange”’ 


6¢ "RASER GANGE, the Scotch baritone, gave a recital last night 

before the Art Society, that was one of the outstanding events 
One is impressed by the tremendous vitality of Mr. 
Gange; his great exuberance, his power of dramatization, his sense 
of phrase-importance, and, above everything else, his feeling for 
It was an unusual program that he presented . . . a fas- 
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Boston Activities 


March 6. 





Aaron Richmond announces the fol- 
lowing events: March 18, in Jordan 
Hall recital by Jean MacDonald, mezzo- 
soprano; March 19, Jordan Hall, Youry 
Bilstin, Russian ’cellist, in his Boston 
début; March 20, Jordan Hall, Irene 
Scharrer, pianist; March 23, Jordan 
Hall, John Festyn Jenkins, bass-bari- 
tone, assisted by Jessie Fleming Vose, 
accompanist; March 24, Jordan Hall, 
Harold Samuel, pianist; March 28, Cop- 
ley Theater, J. Rosamond Johnson and 
Taylor Gordon in Negro spirituals. 

*x* * * 

Richard Platt, pianist, in a series of 
fortnightly Wednesday afternoons of 
music at his studio, had the assistance 
of Louise Bernhardt, soprano, on March 
3, Mrs. Wellington Smith was her ac- 
companist. Mr. Platt played a group. 
Tea was served. Mrs. Henry B. Sawyer 
poured, 

OK * * 

Great praise was accorded John 
Beach, a Boston composer, at the prem- 
ier production of his ballet, “Mardi 
Gras” at La Petit Théatre du Vieux 
Carre, New Orleans, on Feb. 22. Mr. 
Beach was among the maskers on the 
stage. The score, modern in its theme, 
though not futuristic, was admirably 
played by an orchestra of fifteen under 
the able leadership of Henri Wehrmann. 

* * * 

The Impromptu Club of Brookline, 
gave the ninth of its series of concerts 
for the present season at the Beacons- 
field on Feb. 24. The program was pre- 
sented by Elizabeth Worcester, soprano; 
David Blair McClosky, baritone; Ione 
Coy, violinist; Violet Hirsh, ’cellist; and 
Katharyn Perkins, harpist. Howing 
Goding, pianist, and the Glee Club also 
had a part in the entertainment. The 
hostesses were Mrs. Guy King Dustin 
and Mrs. Ezra Eaton. 

* * * 


Since the Boston Symphony will visit 
New York and other cities next week, 
the next Symphony concerts here will 
take place on March 19 and 20. As 
soloist, Joseph Szigeti, violinist, will be 
heard for the first time in Boston. A 
new work will be a Suite from Roussel’s 
“Padmavati.” 

* * * 


Two performances of Brahms’ Re- 
quiem will be given for the pension fund 
of the Boston Symphony by the full or- 
chestra, with the Harvard Glee Club and 
the Radcliffe Choral Society, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conducting. These con- 
certs will take place in Symphony Hall 
on March 28 and 29. 


* %* * 


Pupils of Mary Tracy, voice teacher, 
were heard on Feb. 24 by a large and 
appreciative assembly. 

* * * 


Blanche Dingley-Mathews will hold 





WICHITA, KAN.—The Midian Shrine 
Band, under Arthur Ward Shade, as- 
sisted by Bessie Blanton Heckard, so- 
prano, the Lyceum Quartet and the De 
Molay Band, recently gave a Sunday 
afternoon concert at the Forum. 


her summer normal course for western 
teachers at the MacDowell Club, Los 
Angeles from July 6 to 30. Mrs. 
Mathews will relinquish her studios here 
in April. Prior to commencing her work 
in Los Angeles, she will temporarily 
reside in Denver. W. J. PARKER. 


MELROSE HAILS ORCHESTRA 








Festal Occasion Is Magnet Drawing 
Enthusiasts to Performance 


MELROSE, MaAss., March 6.—Citizens 
did honor to their orchestra of sixty-five, 
conducted by Elmer Wilson, in the first 
concert given in the lately remodeled 
Memorial Hall. 

The occasion was made a festal one by 
local music-lovers, who crowded the hall 
and gave every evidence of approval of 
the orchestra’s performance. The musi- 
cians played with zest and artistic finish. 
Louise Bernhard, contralto, was the solo 
artist. 

The program was as follows: Sym- 
phony, “From the New World,” Dvorak; 
Intermezzo from “The Jewels of the 
Madonna,” Wolf-Ferrari; “Dance of the 
Hours” from “La _ Gioconda,” Pon- 
chielli; “Espania Rhapsodie,” Charbrier ; 
aria, “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” 
from “Samson and Dalila,” Saint-Saéns; 
“Chinese” Suite, Friml; Overture, 
“Morning, Noon and Night,’ Suppé; 
March, “On the Mall,’ Goldman. 

Particular enthusiasm was roused by 
the symphony and the Charbrier number, 
Miss Bernhard was so warmly acclaimed 
that she sang several extra numbers. 

W. J. PARKER. 





Organ Program Is Broadcast 


Boston, March 6.—A radio program 
of compositions for the organ by R. S. 
Stoughton was played by Edith Lang 
from the Estey Organ Studio on March 
3. The composer was present and did 
the announcing. Miss Lang is founder 
and first president of the Women Organ 
Players’ Club. The progfam was: 
‘“Rameses II,” “Rose Garden of Samark- 
and,” “Dancing Girls of Delhi,” “Song 
of Autumn,” “By the Pool of Pirene,” 
“The Pygmies,” “Softening Shadows,” 
“Saki,” “Dreams,” “Ancient Phoenician 
Procession.” B. M. Davison, manager 
of publications for White-Smith Music 
Publishing Company, introduced Mr. 
Stoughton, saying his entire education 
was secured in Massachusetts, his native 
State. W. J. PARKER. 





Laura Stroud Plays in Salle Pleyel 


Laura Stroud, pianist from the studio 
of Elizabeth Quaile who gave an 
Aeolian Hall recital last season, was 
heard recently in a successful concert 
in the Salle Pleyel in Paris. Miss Stroud 
played numbers of Debussy, Schumann, 
Brahms, Rachmaninoff and Liszt. 





Jonas in Fordham University Series 


Alberto Jonas, pianist and pedagogue, 
has been engaged by Fordham Univer- 
sity for a series of lecture-recitals given 
in the large auditorium of the Univer- 
sity once a week. Mr. Jonas gives a 
musical talk and illustrations at each of 
these events. 
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HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TRINITY COURT, BOSTON 
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Maestro di Canto 
Tel. Back Bay 3181 
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lar scope by other composers. 





ARL WHITMER 


will accept a few advanced students in composition and piano 
DURING JULY AND AUGUST 


AT 
DRAMAMOUNT 


(near New York City) 


the seat of activities for presenting his Spiritual Music Dramas of which 
works MARY MAGDALENE will be the first produced. 


The Dramamount Association will also welcome and further works of simi- 





From October to June, address Mr. Whitmer’s Studio 
2615 Shady Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHALIAPIN DRAWS CROWD IN BENEFIT 





Bass Sings in Aid of Recon- 
struction Farms in 
Caucasus 


Feodor Chaliapin, who may always be 
counted upon to draw a capacity house, 
did so at the Manhattan Opera House 
on the evening of March 7, when he sang 
for the benefit of the Russian Reconstruc- 
tion Farms. 

According to his custom, Mr. Chaliapin 
disdained a previously arranged program 
and sang at random from the printed 
book of words, choosing his songs on 
the spur of the moment or in accordance 
with the shouted requests of members of 
the audience. Of course, the “Song of 
the Flea,” “The Two Grenadiers” and 
“The Volga Boatmen’s Song” were 
among those given, and by contrast, the 
Massenet “Elégie,” as well as many 
other of the popular artist’s best num- 
bers. Max Rabinowitsch, the accom- 
panist, added solos by Russian composers 
and by Cyril Scott. 

The Russian Reconstruction Farms 
originated as an agricultural experiment 


in the famine district north of the Cau- 
casus Mountains in 1921. American re- 
lief workers are now seeking $100,000 for 
the support of a school in farming, me- 
chanics and social welfare. More than 
$70,000 worth of American farm machin- 
ery has been sent in the last year to the 
farms, which comprise an area of 15,090 
acres. The receipts of this concert are 
said to have approximated $8,000. 





“Hall of Nations” for New Broadway 
Building 


The Paramount Broadway Building, 
now under construction in Times 
Square, New York, is to have a worm 
memorial hall known as the “Hall of 
Nations,” the Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation announces. In an inner 
lobby of the Paramount Theater, stones 
from all nations will be set into the 
walls in appropriate panels and marked 
with bronze plates giving the history of 
each stone. Each is taken from some 
famous’ building, including Rheims 
Cathedral, the Imperial Palaces in Japan 
and Berlin, and a slab of marble from 
the ancient Dionysus Theater in Athens. 
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‘ audiences. For the first time even the price will 
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came master of the situation and showed 
what he could do. The following num- 
ber, Veracini’s Largo, brought forth an 
agreeable and firm, if not very copious, 
tone, and the Brahms Hungarian Dance 
was played with infectious rhythm. 

Mr. Birkenholz’ playing, as a whole, 
has much of charm, and he held his 
large audience throughout the evening. 
The general effect of his playing was not 
enhanced by the very busy accompani- 
ments of Milton Suskind. a. BD. 


Graveure and Szigeti 


The audience which assembled at the 
Roosevelt Hotel, the afternoon of March 
2, for a recital given jointly by Louis 
Graveure, baritone, and Joseph Szigeti, 
violinist, were rewarded by some of the 
best singing and violin playing of many 
weeks. Mr. Graveure was in his finest 
voice and altogether in the mood for an 
exhibition of his unusual mastery of vo- 
cal technic. Moreover, in lieder by Schu- 
bert, Schumann and Brahms, he probed 
deeper into their emotional content than 
on some other occasions, with results 
that were as stirring as they were con- 
vincing. Brahms’ “An eine Aeolsharfe” 
and Schubert’s “Dem Unendlichen” were 
superbly achieved. The baritone was 
very much in his element, also, in French 
songs by Franck, Paladilhe, Chausson 
and Saint-Saéns. His concluding group, 
in English, included Bohemian and 
Hungarian folk-songs as well as the Old 
English “Pretty Creature” and Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Tell Me, Why are Roses so 
Pale?” 

Patrician in its every detail was the 
art of Mr. Szigeti in Tartini’s Sonata 
in G, a Schubert Sonatina, and a group 
of smaller numbers that included Ernest 
Bloch’s “Baal Shem,” the Dvorak- 
Kreisler Slavonic Dance and Hubay’s 
“Zephyr.” His tone was of rare beauty 
with a serenity uncommon in these times 
of fiddicinal emotionality. Poise and ut- 
ter surety were in his every phrase. 

Kurt Ruhrseitz was at the piano for 
the violinist, Arpad Sandor for the bari- 
tone, and both played with artistry. 
There were extras to placate those for 
whom no program is ever long enough. 

O.. T. 


Sergei Barsukoff’s Début 


Sergei Barsukoff, a Russian refugee 
and son of a general in the Czarist army, 
whose romantic story has been widely 
aired in the daily papers, forsook the 
washing of bottles in a local milk con- 
cern, to make his début as a concert pian- 
ist in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of 
March 2. Mr. Barsukoff, who had been 
heard once before as accompanist for a 
Russian singer, is said to be a protégé 
of another Sergei—Rachmaninoft. 

Quite apart from any feeling of sym- 
pathy for his misfortunes, the young 
artist’s playing created interest. Its 
most prominent characteristic was a 
fluent technic which stood him in good 
stead in the F Minor Etude of Liszt as 
well as in other pieces. His tone was 
occasionally hard and there were some 
slips in notation as well as a tendency 
toward dynamic outbursts in unexpected 
places. Aside from all this, however, 
Mr. Barsukoff’s playing is that of an 
artist with imagination which is both 
fertile and commanding of respect. Such 
defects as it now possesses will probably 
moderate into interesting characteristics 
of a highly individualistic performer. 
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113 West 43rd Street, New York 
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HISTORICAL VIOLIN RECITAL 
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by 
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QUINTANO 


Tickets $1.00 to $2.50, plus war tax 
Now on sale at the hall or 
Management J. INGEGNIEROS & CO. 
1452 Broadway, New York 
Tel. Wisconsin 0558 





As yet he does not seem to make the 
most of his resources. 

Mr. Barsukoff’s program included a 
group of Chopin numbers, Liszt’s inter- 
minable “Funerailles” and the Etudes in 
D Flat and F Minor, two Skriabin 
Poémes,-the Left Hand Nocturne by the 
same composer, Rachmaninoff’s arrange- 
ment of the Kreisler “Liebeslied,” and 
Dohnanyi’s “Naila” Waltz wen. 


Frieda Williams Makes Début 


Clear lyric singing of fluent placidity 
and charm marked the début recital by 
Frieda Williams, soprano, given in the 
Town Hall on the evening of March 2. 
With Richard Hageman at the piano, 
playing superb accompaniments, the 
young artist had also the advantage of 
good mentorship in the selection of her 
program. It was a list composed in 
most instances of rarely beautiful num- 
bers, well contrasted in spirit and mood. 
The Italian group included works of 
Torelli, Scarlatti, Handel and Cavalli, in 
which Miss Williams at once exerted an 
appeal for her auditors. Especially 
smooth and graceful was her projection 
of “Care Selve.” Hers is a silvery, 
if rather small, tone quality, which 
is capable of taking on warmer and 
darker colors in such a lyric as Staub’s 


“L’Heure Silencieuse.” Her group of 
lieder by Schubert, made up of 
“Am Meer,” “Die Post,’ “Nacht und 


Triume” and “Auf dem Wasser zu 
Singen,”’ had some good moments, espe- 
cially in the third number. In general, 
Miss Williams was more fortunate in 
works of sentiment than of gaiety. Her 
French group in_ several instances 
seemed to offer difficulties in rapid enun- 
ciation, when her intonation sagged a 
trifle. Her diction was usually clear. A 
group in English, listing Mr. Hageman’s 
“Evening” and other works, was well 
received. There were many recalls from 
a cordial audience. R. M. K. 


Gieseking Plays Again 

Walter Gieseking’s third New York 
recital took place in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of March 2, with a program 
divided between classic and contempo- 
rary composers. Beginning with Bee- 
thoven’s last Sonata, he followed this 
with the Schumann “Fantasie,” and 
added the B Flat “Impromptu” of Schu- 
bert as an extra number. The modern 
section contained Paul MHindesmith’s 
“Klaviermusik,” Op. 37, Alfredo Casella’s 
“Sonatina” and Mario Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco’s ‘Wiener Rhapsodie.” The 
apidience asked for more and received 
Bach and Debussy—two exemplars of 
each. 

If Mr. Gieseking had not already been 
recognized here as an artist of distinc- 
tion, with a style all his own, his read- 
ings of Beethoven and Schumann on this 
occasion would have done him the good 
office of calling attenticn to his mastery 
of technic and his individuality in in- 
terpretation. His remarkably sensitive 
control of mechanics can be analyzed 
into its elements of touch, weight and 
pedaling, but the peculiar poesy of his 
phrasing and intonation is a quality that 


evades definition. An intense vitality 
animates his playing and lifts it at times 
into rare spiritual exaltation. 

Modern music fares kindly under the 
hands of so eloquent an expositor. One 
even has the suspicion that the Hinde- 
mith and Castelnuovo-Tedesco works will 
never again sound as well as they did at 
their first local performance by Mr. 
Gieseking. If they do, they will have to 
be played by as great a prestidigitator 
and master of illusive tone color. 

Dissonant and unmelodius, the ‘“Kla- 





iti. 


viermusik” held one’s interest by the eyp. 
tinued variety of its rhythmic profile jp 
the first two movements, and by the 
dexterous effect of opposed motion in the 
“Rondo,” which resembled a double. 
circle dance in contrary directions. The 
best part of the “Wiener Rhapsodie” 
was the poetic and imaginative “Not. 
turno.” The other two sections—“A}t 
Wien Walzer” and “Foxtrot Tragico”— 
depended for their effect upon melodic 
distortion. One’s expectation of com. 
plete melodies was continually frustrateg 
by foreshortenings and extensions of the 
line. It was music reflected in a cop. 
cave mirror. 
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America’s First—America’s Finest Piano 


Choice of 


RICHARD BUHLIG 


AMERICAN PIANIST 


Who has become recognized as one of 
the greatest pianists in Europe. After 
three years of European triumphs, 
Mr. Buhlig will return to America 
this fall for a tour of his native land. 
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enunciation faultless. 


Boston Globe : ; : ; . 
Mr. Schofield has a deep and powerful baritone voice which he uses with skill and discret 


Mr. Schofield sings with an excellent command of his powers. His vocal emission is f!« 
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Perhaps the most individual character- 
istic of wir. Gieseking s playing is his in- 
jmitable pianissimo—a tone that seems 
to come from a distance through a muf- 
fling mist with every note distinct. Such 
a tone is produced by extraordinary 
muscular control. One wishes that he 
would extend that control so as to curb 
tw. disturbing habits of which he is 
probably unconscious: his incessant 
swaying and bowing over the keyboard 
and his audible expulsion of 

» & Dz 


Mirovitch’s Second 


¢chumann and Chopin were selected 
for the second in a series of three re- 
citals by Alfred Mirovitch, pianist, in 
Chickering Hall on the evening of March 
2. Some of the best-loved works for 
his instrument were included in the Rus- 
sian artist’s list. The “Papillons” and 
“Fiudes Symphoniques” of the first- 
named composer opened the list. Mr. 
Mirovitch played with mellow tonal 
quality and a sure technical command. 
He is at moments a rather thoughtful 
and introspective performer, creating 
moods of atmospheric appeal. Among 
the Chopin works, played with abund- 
ance of color and dexterity, were two 
Waltzes, the Fantasie in F Minor, a 
group of Four Etudes and the Ballade 
in G Minor. Encores a 


list considerably. aq 
Alexis Kudisch Quartet 
Alexis Kudisch, Edwin Goorno, 


Joachim Chassman and Rudolph Simon- 
owitz presented a program of chamber 
music in Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
March 8. Between Beethoven’s C Minor 
Quartet from Op. 18, and Borodin’s D 
Major Quartet, were played a Trio by 
Mr. Kudisch for violin, viola and ’cello, 
and Dvorak’s rarely-heard “Terzetto” 
for two violins and viola. 

The Trio by Mr. Kudisch, given its 
first performance and from manuscript, 
is evidently based on Russian themes— 
one recognized strains of the song of 
the Volga barge-haulers. It is in two 
movements. The first is a melancholy 
“Quasi andante” which presently pro- 
ceeds into a lively fugue. The second 
is a lengthy slow movement with the 
unusual feature of a long violin cadenza 
on the penultimate page. Pleasantly 
melodious, and conservative in harmonic 
color, the work has an agreeable ro- 
mantic flavor. 

A generally good balance of tone was 
maintained by the players throughout 
the program, though there were moments 
of unevenness. The readings were 
spirited and fluently phrased. L. S. 


Anne Bertner, Soprano 


Anne Bertner, soprano from Little 
Rock, appeared in recital in the Town 
Hall on Wednesday evening, March 3. 
Her program, which began with Cosimo 
Bottegari’s “Mi Parto,” included a 
groun of old and comparatively un- 
familiar numbers. Perilhou’s “Musette” 
of the Seventeenth Century and a “Chan- 
son a danser” dating even earlier, led up 
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Soprano 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY 


“BLESSED WITH EXTREME 
YOUTH AND BEAUTY, MOST UN- 
USUAL DRAMATIC ABILITY, 
GREAT POISE, SPLENDID MEN- 
TALITY, AND A VOICE ‘LIKE 
SILVER BELLS’.”’ 


Address: LOUISE HUNTER MANAGEMENT 


Metropolitan Opera House, New York City 


to an aria from “Don Giovanni.” In the 
old songs Miss Bertner achieved a soft 
charm and a delicacy of shading which 
was very effective. In the aria and some 
of the songs which followed, her voice 
became colder and seemed to lose its 
fiexibility. Her French group was sung 
with a flourish, but she was less suc- 
cessful in the Brahms. A final series 
in English of songs by Arensky, Cyril 
Scott, Strickland, Clarence Olmstead 
and Wintter Watts recaptured the mood 
of her opening numbers. Miss Bertner’s 
voice is full and warm in the lower regis- 
ter, and when her songs fall within that 
range she shows undoubted taste and 
musicianship. The slips which came 
with the top notes, seemed to indicate 
that her voice is perhaps a true mezzo. 
At least in her lower range, she was 
most successful and most artistic. Eliza- 
beth Estelle Rutner was an intelligent 
accompanist. i F. B. 


Brailowsky Says Farewell 


Alexander Brailowsky chose an all- 
Chopin program for his final recital of 
the season at Carnegie Hall on Wednes- 
day evening of last week. For the most 
part, it was the more familiar Chopin 
that he presented, the principal work 
being the B Flat Minor Sonata, Op. 35, 
which occupied the middle section of the 
program. He had introduced himself 
for the evening with the Polonaise in F 
Sharp Minor, two of the Waltzes in E 
Flat and A Minor, and the Scherzo in 
B Flat Minor in place of the C Sharp 
Minor Scherzo that was listed, while the 
final group consisted of the Nocturne in 
G, the A Flat Ballade, the three Ecos- 
saises and the Andante Spianato and 
Polonaise, Op. 22. 

There was an audie1.~¢ of goodly size 
that received the pianisi : work with 
many manifestations of p!cas'ire. From 
the standpoint of popular success, the 
third of the Ecossaises was the out- 
standing feature of the evening, as it 
was so insistently re-demanded. Mr. 
Brailowsky repeated it and even then 
determined attempt was made to have 
it played a third time. 

The now familiar characteristics of 
Mr. Brailowsky’s art were amply in evi- 
dence throughout the program, his vir- 
tuoso facility in particular taking full 
advantage of the opportunities offered 
by such works as the B Flat Minor 
Scherzo, the Ballade and the E Flat 
Polonaise. The final movement of the 
Sonata, always a test of digital dexterity 
and control, was played with noteworthy 
fleetness of finger, and similar technical 
ease was displayed in both the Etude in 
double thirds and the Etude in F from 
Op. 10, with which Mr. Brailowsky 
headed his extra numbers at the end. 
It may be said that in the Etude in 
double thirds and in the A Minor Waltz, 
he reached his high-water work of the 
evening. At the end, the customary rush 
to the platform was made and many 
extra numbers were elicited from the 
artist. U. Bh 


Irene Scharrer in Recital 


Irene Scharrer, the English pianist 
who appeared as soloist with the New 
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York Symphony Orchestra on Feb. 28, 
gave her first New York recital in 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of March 4. 
Her program contained a Toccata, Sara- 
bande and Menuet by Purcell, three of 
Scarlatti’s short Sonatas, Bach’s Prelude 
and Fugue in C Sharp Minor, the Schu- 
mann “Fantasie,” Debussy’s ‘“Reflets 
dans |’Eau” and “Poissons d’Or,” Ravel’s 
“Jeux d’Eau” and seven Etudes of 
Chopin. 

In her opening group of Purcell, Scar- 
latti and Bach, Miss Scharrer played 
with a fluent lyricism and poetic charm 
that established an entente with her 
audience. Pellucid tone, a light and firm 
touch, deft pedaling and a delicate de- 
lineation of melodic contours were ele- 
ments in the notable grace of her read- 
ings. The music was not treated aca- 
demically, but with an engaging spon- 
taneity and a fine regard for rhythmic 
nuance. 

The dramatic elan with which she en- 
tered upon the Schumann “Fantasie” 
and the romantic imagination displayed 
in the first movement, promised well, 
but the promise was not fully realized. 
The work, as a whole, seemed not quite 
within her grasp. Her technic was not 
at fault, save in the limitations of its 
strength and breadth, but those limita- 
tions were just enough to make her read- 
ing fall short of complete conviction. 

In the less mountainous terrain of De- 
bussy and Ravel, she was once more a 
delightful guide. The Chopin Etudes 
were negotiated with surety and fleet- 
ness, and the one in double thirds was so 
expertly done that a repetition was de- 
manded. At the close of the recital, 
three-score or more auditors flocked for- 
ward to the stage and remained there 
until she had played more Chopin—two 
Preludes, a Waltz, the “Butterfly” 
Etude and the “Berceuse.” 

Miss Scharrer’s talent is one of re- 
finement, poetic sensitiveness, musical 
intelligence and emotional a a 


The Fifth Elshuco 


The fifth of the admirable series of 
concerts which the Elshuco Trio and its 
associates are devoting to the chamber 


music of Schubert was given in Aeolian 
Hall, the evening of March 5. Assisting 
the Trio, whose members are William 


Kroll, Willem Willeke and Aurelio 
Giorni, were Karl Kraeuter, Herbert 
Borodkin and Harry Sacher. The pro- 


gram was made up of the Fantaisie in 
C, Op. 159; the Quartet in E, Op. 125, 
and the Piano Quintet in A, Op. 114, 
known as the “Forellen-Quintet.” 
Messrs. Kroll and Giorni gave a nicely 
proportioned performance of the Fan- 
taisie, pleasant music but not first class 
Schubert despite the lateness of its opus 
number. The Quartet and Quintet were 
superlatively well done, with glowing 
enthusiasm and remarkable ensemble 
spirit. An audience of more than cham- 
ber proportions paid respect to the music 
and to its performers by complete atten- 
tion and fervent applause. D. S. L. 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, Pianist 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder in her concert 
at Chickering Hall on Friday evening, 
March 5, presented a program of un- 
hackneyed pieces that delighted the fre- 
quenters of the stereotype piano recitals. 
Mmé. Sturkow-Ryder also appeared on 
the program as a composer with a “Fan- 
tasie Pastorale.” Beginning with a Bach 
Aria and Fugue the pianist gave Reger’s 
Sonatina, which had all the usual merits 
and the usual lengthy developments 
peculiar to that composer. A Scarlatti 
Capriccio and Siciliano was followed by 
Arthur Foote’s D Minor Suite, a grace- 
ful work which displayed the talents of 
the pianist in varied moods. 

For her own composition Mme. 
Sturkow-Ryder supplied a veritable li- 
bretto. It is a picture of the Zoo and it 
gives snapshots of the Sunday Crowds, 
the Foxes, the Deer Park and Kan- 
garoos, the Sea Lions and the Polar 
Bears, the Big Boa Constrictor and a 
half a dozen other trips to cages and 
pools until the finale is sounded with a 
bit called Back to the Cars. In this 
piece the composer emerges as a clever 
parodist, with the great technical facil- 
ity which this sort of musical humor 
demands. The last part of Mme. Stur- 
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PHILADELPHIA HAILS 
IMPORTANT ARTISTS 


Recitals Are Feature of Week 
—Calendar Shows 
Variety 


By W. R. Murphy 

PHILADELPHIA, March 6.—In addition 
to the usual orchestra and opera per- 
formances, three important recitals were 
features of the musical week. 

Lea Luboshiitz, violinist, played on 
Sunday night, Beniamino Gigli on Tues- 
day evening and Louis Bailly, viola 
player, on Friday evening. 

The Russian violinist, who had pre- 
viously been heard here by radio, rein- 
forced the favorable impression made by 
her broadcasting. She was heard in the 
fine concert hall of the new Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Hebrew Associa- 
tion, as one of the features in the excel- 
lent series for which the organization is 
noted. She is a superb technician, but 
her technic is never obtruded. For major 
works she gave the Nardini Concerto in 
E Minor and the Beethoven Sonata in 
D, Op. 12, No. 1. Impassioned expression 
marked her playing of Bloch’s “Baal 
Shem” and _ brilliantly effected the 
Wieniawski Polonaise and a Mozart 
Rondo, with Kreisler’s intricate cadenza. 

Mr. Gigli was in his best voice and this 
means that the big audience was treated 
to lovely lyric singing. He gave familiar 
operatic airs, “Vesti la giubba,”’ “E 
lucevan le stelle” and “La donna e Mo- 
bile,” as well as a number of songs and 
lyrics. May Korb, assisting artist, was 
admirable in coloratura numbers. 

Louis Bailly gave a unique program in 
the concert room of the Curtis Institute. 
Ernest Bloch’s Suite confirmed the first 
impression made as to its originality 
when played by Mr. Bailly with the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, some time since. His 
second number was Schumann’s “Mare- 
chenbilder.” For a concluding number, 
Gustav Strube’s Sonata for viola and 
piano was given with beautiful tone and 
technic. Mr. Strube, of the Peabody Con- 
servatory in Baltimore, was a guest. 

Myra Hess, pianist, was the guest art- 
ist at Tuesday afternoon’s concert meet- 








Williamson to Address Supervisors 


John Finley Williamson, director of 
the Dayton Westminster Choir, was 
invited by the board of management of 
the Eastern Music Supervisors Confer- 
ence to address them on “The Vocal Tech- 
nic of Choral Interpretation,” at their 
annual meeting at the Hotel Ambassador, 
Atlantic City, N. J., on March 10. 





Horszowski Will Give Second Recital 


Mieczyslaw Horszowski, Polish pian- 
ist, who gave his first New York recital 
in twenty years on Feb. 24, will give a 
second recital on the evening of March 
16 in Town Hall. 





Sylvia Lent Renews Charlton Contract 


Sylvia Lent, violinist, has renewed her 
contract with Loudon Charlton and will 
be exclusively under his management for 
the season 1926-27. 


ing of the Matinée Musicale Club in the 
Bellevue - Stratford. Admirable songs, 
composed by Agnes Clune Quinlan, Irish- 
American pianist and authority .n Gaelic 
music, were given by Mary Brooks 
Thompson, with Mrs. Edward Linch at 
the piano. Others on the varied program 
were Effie Irene Hubbard, ’cellist; Ella 


Olden Hartung, contralto; Emily Stokes 
Hagar, soprano; Helen Ackroyd Clare, 
contralto, and the following accompan- 
ists: Mary Miller Mount, Flora Ripka, 
Grace Ackroyd Rowe and Ruth Barber. 
The program chairman was Mrs. Linch. 
The list was arranged by Mrs. W. D. 
Gross and Miss Quinlan. 





Schnitzer Travels from West to Europe 
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(Portrait on Front Page) 

ERMAINE SCHNITZER, French 

pianist, who is now on a tour of the 
West, is making a cross-country record. 

Playing in the Far West, on the Coast 
and in British Columbia, Mme. Schnitzer 
is giving sixteen concerts in thirty-four 
days. 

This spring when she returns from 
the West, Mme. Schnitzer will sail to 
Europe. Her series of six romantic re- 
citals were so successful in London that 
she has been asked to repeat them there 
as well as in the provinces. She will 
also present them in Paris and Brussels. 
Her tour will cover the principal cities 
of France, England and Belgium, and 
she may also appear again in Central 
Europe, in regular recital as well as in 
the romantic cycle. 


Mme. Schnitzer’s appearances this 
year are under new management, Block 
and Endicoff, and upon her return from 
Europe they are again booking an ex- 
tensive tour for her. 


She was born in Paris and won first 
prize in harmony at the National Con- 
servatory when she was nine years old. 
At thirteen Mme. Schnitzer took first 
prize in piano for her interpretation of 
Schumann’s “Symphonic Studies.” After 
a period of study under Emil Sauer in 
Vienna she won a government prize and 
toured the larger European cities. Thir- 
teen years ago she came to America for 
the first time, and she has appeared in 
recital, concert, and as soloist with or- 
chestra extensively in this country since 
that time. She has given an Aeolian 
Hall recital already this season. 





Large Numbers Attend Free 


Concerts Given in Memphis 
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[Continued from page 1] 





ing their services with only nominal com- 
pensation, but has justified the financial 
support of the sponsors who made the 
series possible. 

“Audiences have contained large num- 
bers of people from eastern Arkansas 
and northern Mississippi, as well as 
from all parts of this territory.” 

The concert on Feb. 28 in the Audi- 
torium drew the usual crowd of enthusi- 
astic attendants. The program consisted 
of the “Phédre” Overture, “Spring 
Morning,” selections from “The Firefly,” 
“Russian Ballet,” “Gold and_ Silver 
Waltz” and Liszt’s Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody. Mrs. Fritz Faehrmann, mezzo- 
soprano, was soloist, singing “My Heart 
at Thy Sweet Voice,” from “Samson and 
Delilah.” 

The final opera concert preliminary to 
the opening of the Chicago Civic Opera 





Tosca Berger Returns for Tour 


Tosca Berger, young New Zealand 
violinist, has returned from Europe, 
where she has been concertizing and 
studying with Eugene Ysaye. Last 
month she played before the King and 
Queen of Belgium in their chateau, 
“Laeken,” using Ysaye’s Guarnerius 
violin. Miss Berger is arranging for a 
concert tour of this country. 





Cherniavskys Applauded in Mexico 


According to telegraphic advices re- 
ceived by Haensel & Jones, managers 
for Leo, Jan and Mischel Cherniavsky, 
these artists are meeting with “tremen- 
dous success” on their tour of Mexico, 
which opened in Mexico City Feb. 23. 
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CONCERTS—RECITALS 


GRACE 


ANTHONY 


SOPRANO METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


“Laudatory mention should also be made of Grace Anthony, whose bright 
and vivacious embodiment of ‘Jemmy’ was decidedly attractive.” 


“Grace Anthony distinguished herself vocally and histrionically.” 
(As “Jemmy” in “William Tell’’) 


“Tt was Grace Anthony who carried off the first local honors of the even- 
ing. Her voice floated like a pure and shimmering thread, with never a 


forced note and never a cadence lost.” 


(As “Michaela” in “Carmen” ) 


ADDRESS: METROPOLITAN OPERA CO., NEW YORK CITY 





SEASON 1926-27 NOW BOOKING 








Company’s engagement was given March 
2 in the ballroom of the Peabody Hotel. 


“Rigoletto” was presented by Mrs. 
Claude Tully, Jules Gargaro, Frank 
Coleman and Mrs. Tims Quinn. Pavlo 


Grosso conducted. The series of opera 
lectures and concerts has been presented 
by the Civic Music League and the music 
department of the Nineteenth Century 
Club free to the public. All the perform- 
ances were broadcast by WMC. 

BABETTE M. BECKER. 


EMILIE FRANCES BAUER, 
NOTED WRITER, PASSES ON 





Was Pianist of Accomplishment ang 
Sister of Marion Bauer—Wrote 
Words to Songs 


Emilie Frances Bauer, for twenty-six 
years New York editor of the Musica) 
Leader of Chicago, passed away at her 
home in New York City on March 9, 
Miss Bauer had been ill since December, 

Miss Bauer was born in Walla Walla 
Wash., but lived for some years in Port. 
land, Ore. Her early experience as a 
writer was gained on the Portland Ore. 
gonian. 

She was a linguist and a pianist of 
brilliant attainments. For six years she 
was music critic on the New York / ven- 
ing Mail. 

Miss Bauer composed under the pen 
name of Frances di Nogero (spelt back. 
ward, Oregon). “My Love Is a “ule. 
teer” is perhaps her best-known song, 
Miss Bauer also wrote the words of many 
of the songs composed by her sister, 
Marion Bauer. 

Surviving Miss Bauer are her two 
sisters, Mrs. Flora Bernstein and Marion 
Bauer. 





Baltimore Musicians Appear 


BALTIMORE, March 6.—The Harmonie 
Singing Society gave its annual concert 
recently at the Art Center. The pro- 
gram included choruses by Goldmark, 
Engelsberg, Scott, Becker and Orth. 
Paul Dierbe, Elmer’ Bernhardt and 
Aldolph Mergenhem were the soloists. 
Audrey Cordero was accompanist. Lucie 
Stern, twelve-year-old pianist, recently 
made her second local appearance at the 
Little Lyric before an _ appreciative 
audience. She shows much promise. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN. 

















fourth generations. 
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GRAND PIANOS 


In thousands of 
worth-while homes 
—on the concert stage 

— in conservatories of music, 
the inimitable tone of Weaver 
Grand Pianos is an inspira- 
tion, and the passing years 
serve but to mellow it to 
more subtle harmonies — 
serving joyously the musical 
needs even to the third and 
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; ELSHUCO TRIO &. 
“I admired their precision, splendid tonal balance, 


admirable musicianship. The concert was given be- 
fore a large, attentive and vastly pleased audience. 


” 


Leonard Liebling, New York American. 





9 illiam 
Kroi 


Willem 
W ILLEKE 
Deems Taylor, New York World. 
“Showed again that sure craftsmanship and 
instrumental balance which make these con- 
certs so gratifying to their audiences.” 


The Elshuco Trio uses only the Steinway Piano and records exclusively for the Brunswick Co.—Management: Emma Jeannette Brazicr, 100 W. 80th St., New York City. 
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ARIS, Feb. 23.—The Societé des Con- 
P certs recently gave a program in the 
historic hall of the National Conserva- 
toire with Henri Rabaud, director of 
the “Conservatoire, as guest conductor. 
The Chef d’Orchestre for this organiza- 
tion is Philippe Gaubert. 

The most interesting features of a 
long program were kbeethoven’s Sym- 
phony No. 8, “La Procession Nocturne” 
by Rabaud and Mozart’s Concerto for 
two pianos with the cadenzas written by 
Saint-Saéns. The charming Symphony 
of Beethoven was read with delightful 
refinement. Especially clean and deli- 
cate was the Allegretto scherzando with 
its “Guten Tag” message passing back 
and forth through the instruments. A 
rare and fascinating experience was 
hearing “La Procession Nocturne” con- 
ducted by the composer. M. Rabaud 
made realistic pictures of the heavy 
clouds of night in the forest and de- 
veloped with great clearness the re- 
ligious processional chant comprising 
the middle section. 

The tiny ancient hall of the National 
Conservatoire brings the memory of the 
great masters who have played there. 
The mood is so well seasoned that it has 
the qualities of an old violin. 

Marius Gaillard, pianist, presented an 
entire program of Debussy. At one 
time Mr. Gaillard was a pupil of De- 
bussy, and undoubtedly plays his music 
with great understanding and a fine 
quality of tone for this type of piano 
composition; but Debussy has too much 
sameness of harmonies, color and ideas 
to make an entire program of his works 
for piano interesting. 


Contemporaneous Music 


La Societé Moderne d’Instruments 
a Vent, founded in 1895 by Georges Bar- 
rere and Louis Aubert, gave a concert 
of French contemporaneous music for 
wind instruments, assisted by Mme. 
Bathori, Louis Aubert, Reynaldo Hahn 
and Darius Milhaud. Symphony No. 5 
by Darius Milhaud opened the program. 
Milhaud directed his composition, which 
is scored for ten wind instruments. 
The work presented little of interest. 
An occasional melodic line could be 
traced, but it was chiefly a work of 
chaotic discords. 

As a great relief came the lovely “Pas- 
torale” of Raymond Loucheur, scored for 
piano, flute, haubois, clarinet, horn and 
bassoon. This was its first audition. 
The softly flowing melodies, clothed in 
delicate harmonies, revealed the sensi- 
tive imagination of the composer. A 
Prelude and Fugetta by Gabriel Pierné 
were fine examples of this form scored 
for winds. “Divertissement” by Albert 
Roussel was captivating. Mr. Fleury 
acted as first flutist and also conductor 
for all the numbers, except those which 
were directed by the composers, Milhaud 
and Hahn. Mr. Fleury’s playing was 
superb, and he led the artists in a mas- 
terly manner. Two melodies by André 
Caple: were sung by Mme. Bathori. A 
Persian” Suite, also by Caplet, for dix- 
tuor of wind instruments, teemed with 
oriental themes and nuances. 

The climax of the evening was “Le 
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Henri Rabaud 


Bal de Beatrice d’Esté” by Hahn, con- 
ducted by the composer, who also played 
the piano part. It is scored for piano, 
two harps, two flutes, two hautbois, two 
clarinets, two horns, two _bassoons, 
trumpets and timbales. The works is 
tremendously vital, full of imagination 
and color. 

The next day the Societé des Concerts 
Lamoureux gave a glorious program, 
with works of Schubert, Franck, Caplet 
and Ravel, finishing with the “Evoca- 
tions” for orchestra and chorus by Al- 
bert Roussel. The Mixed Choir of Paris 
and Mr. Panzera, reader, assisted. The 
work is in three parts: (1) “Les Dieux 
dans l’ombre des Cavernes”; (2) “La 
Ville Rose”; (3) “Aux bords du Fleuve 
Sacre.” It is a souvenir, real or fan- 
tastic, of a journey to the Orient. The 
first movement pictures mysterious, sub- 
terranean sanctuaries, where the gods 
enjoy myriad aspects of frenzied joy, 
and love serene or passionate. The sec- 
ond is a Scherzo, with a slow movement, 
forming chants merging into dances as 
a procession of cavaliers and elephants 
pass, preceding the rajah. The last part, 
written for orchestra and choir, rises to 
great heights. It depicts the banks of 
the sacred river from nightfall until 
sunrise. A striking use was made of the 
chorus a cappella as accompaniment for 
the reading. A climax marked the salu- 
tation of the sun, given by full orchestra, 
soloists and chorus. Mr. Roussel told 
me that the last part had never been 
given in America. 

Jenny Sonnenberg, contralto. from 
South Africa, sang a program which re- 
vealed decidedly a voice of rich, full 
quality, beautifully placed. This is com- 
bined with rare musical intelligence and 
style. Her program consisted of Italian 
songs, works by Mahler, Strauss, 
Gretchaninoff, Wetzler, and two songs 
by Gertrude Ross, “The Open Road” and 
“Dawn in the Desert,” each of which 
had to be repeated. GERTRUDE Ross. 





Granville Bantock Song Cycle 
Has Premiére 


IRMINGHAM, Feb. 24.—The 

first performance of a work 
by Granville Bantock, which was 
written in 1921, took place here 
last week, at the concert of the 
City Orchestra. The work is a 
series of four poems by Wilfred 
Thordley—‘The Dead Dryad,” 
“The Crippled Faun,” “The Hind 
in Ambush” and “The Faun De- 
spondent.” The series opens with 
an atmospheric prelude and ends 
with a dramatic epilogue. The 
scene and mood of the pieces is 
Arcadian, as the titles indicate, 
and the music and words achieve a 
tone color which is most effective. 
Mr. Bancock’s orchestration is 
highly ingenious and his musician- 
ship incontestable. 











“Die Meistersinger.” The gift has a 
sentimental interest, because it was at 
Covent Garden, on July 13, 1889, that de 
Reszke first impersonated this character. 
The work then was sung in Italian, with 
Lassalle as Hans Sachs, Jacques Isnar- 
don as Beckmesser, and Albani as Eva. 
Later at Covent Garden he sang the 
music in the original German language. 





“Wax Museum” Ballet in Cannes 


CANNES, Feb. 26.—The first perform- 
ance of a new mimo-drama, “Le Musée 
de Cire” (The Wax Museum), with mu- 
sic by Nestor Leblanc, was given by 
Reynaldo Hahn at the Municipal Casino. 
The rather fanciful libretto by Jules 
Méry tells the old story of figures in a 
museum who come to life and enact a 
story of jealousy and revenge. Among 
the pretty pages in the work were a 
Waltz, a Pavane and a Wedding Pro- 
cession. It was well produced. 





Moscow Produces Revolutionary 
Operas 


Moscow, Feb. 15.—A new “revolution- 
ary” opera, “Stepin Rasin,’”’ by the com- 
poser Triodin, was recently given in the 
Experimental Theater here. The score 
was somewhat dependent on Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and others for its effects. A 
second work, “The Decembrist,” by Solo- 
tarioff, which the Moscow Opera gave, 
aims to commemorate the December up- 
rising of 1825. It is a scholarly but un- 
inspired work. 


Monteux Leads Debussy Work 


AMSTERDAM, Feb. 28.—Prior to the re- 
turn from America of Willem Mengle- 
berg, the conductor in charge during his 
absence, Pierre Monteux—formerly of 
the Boston Symphony—gave a perform- 
ance of Debussy’s “Le Martyre de Saint 
Sebastien” here. It had a considerable 
success. 








Pizzetti Composing New Opera 


MILAN, Feb. 28.—A new opera, “The 
Stranger,” is being composed by IIde- 
brando  Pizzetti,, Italian modernist. 
There is a report that the work is des- 
tined for production here in 1927. 


Opera on Pepys’ Life 
Has Premiere Before 
Audience in London 


ONDON, Feb. 28.—The latest in a 
series of ballad operas is the modern 
work, “Mr. Pepys,’ score by Martin 
Shaw and book by Clifford Bax, which 
is now diverting audiences at the Every- 
man Theater. It shows a somewhat less 
dignified Secretary of the Royal Navy 
than history presents to us, but the 
character as portrayed is very lively, as 
are also the other personages, Nell 
Gwynne, Mrs. Knipp and others. The 
music shows now and again a trace of 
Sullivanesque inspiration, but on the 
whole is melodious and quite interesting 
at times. 

The work makes the third opera of 
a light character now running in 
London, the others being “The Immortal 
Hour” of Boughton, and “Lionel and 
Clarissa” by Dibden. ‘Tom Jones” was 
recently revived by Lloyds’ Operatic 
Society at the New Scala. 

The concert fare of recent weeks 
brought several good orchestral events. 
Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, played the 
Chopin Second Piano Concerto in a pro- 
gram otherwise of modern English 
works with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 
The British compositions were by Holst, 
Dame Ethel Smyth and Elgar. 

Rhené-Baton, French composer and 
conductor, was a recent distinguished 
guest leader of the London Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society. He led several inter- 
esting Gallic novelties, among them 
Louis Vuillemin’s “En Kornéo,” Vincent 
d’Indy’s “Symphony on a Mountain 
Theme” and Roussel’s “Festin d’Araig- 
née. 

The newly formed Bach Cantata Club 
made its début at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster. C. Kennedy Scott conducted, 
with Dorothy Silk and Arthur Cranmer 
as soloists. The cantatas sung (Nos. 
122, 51 and 32) were adequately given. 

The Hungarian Quartet and Harold 
Rutland gave the second in its series 
of concerts, presenting late Beethoven 
quartets at Wigmore Hall. The Léner 
Quartet was another expert organization 
heard in a recent list by Brahms, Mozart 
and Beethoven. 

Elena Gerhardt returned to give one 
of her inimitable lieder recitals in the 
Queen’s Hall on a recent Sunday. 


Anna Hamlin Makes Operatic Début 


MILAN, Feb. 27.—Anna Hamlin, so- 
prano, daughter of the late George Ham- 
lin, tenor of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion and for many years one of Amer- 
ica’s most prominent concert and ora- 
torio singers, recently made her operatic 
début at Albenga on the Italian Riviera, 
near Genoa. Miss Hamlin, at twenty- 
four hours’ notice, went to Albenga from 
Milan, and with one rehearsal in the 
afternoon, sang Rosina in “The Barber 
of Seville” the same evening with enor- 
mous success. The following evening, 
again after only one rehearsal, Miss 
Hamlin was heard as Norina in “Don 
Pasquale,” scoring an equal success. 














Béla Barték Plays 


Berlin 


_ BERLIN, Feb, 28.—A recent event of 
Impor'ance was the appearance here of 
Béla Barték as soloist in his Rhapsodie 
for Piano and orchestra with the Phil- 
harmonic, under Bruno Walter. This 
work proved to be less radical than most 
of th: Hungarian’s productions, having 
been vritten in his youth. The Rhap- 
Sodie proved rhythmically and melodi- 
cally pleasing, and the composer had a 
cordial reception from the audience. 


Rhapsodie in 





American Soprano Sings for Spanish 
Royalty 


Mapvrip, Feb. 24.—Madeleine Keltie, 
merican soprano, appeared for the 
a royal family in a performance 
or “Madama Butterfly’ by command 
at the National Opera at Malaga. The 
audience included all the State and Court 


dignitaries. After the performance, 
which was Miss Keltie’s one hundredth 
appearance in opera, she was received 
by the Queen at a private reception. 





De Reszke Costume Presented to 
Covent Garden 


LONDON, Feb. 25.—Through the kind- 
ness of Mme. Jean de Reszke, an interest- 
ing addition has been made to the Royal 
Opera Museum. Remembering the phe- 
nomenal success of her late husband at 
Covent Garden, where he sang for twelve 
seasons, his widow offered to H. V. Hig- 
gins, chairman of the Grand Opera Syn- 
dicate, a personal memento of the famous 
tenor, to be placed in the theater where 
his art was so much appreciated. 

Naturally, the offer was gratefully ac- 
cepted, and Mme. de Reszke has now 
forwarded to Covent Garden the beauti- 
ful costume worn by the tenor when ap- 
pearing as Walther in the last act of 


Greatest French Teachers, includin 
sition and conducting; Miss Nadia 


and instrumental ensemble. 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 
Chairman. 








Fontainebleau School of Music 
Palace of Fontainebleau, France 


Directors: Ch-M. Widor and Camille Decreus, supervised by the French Government. 


For American Artists, Teachers and Advanced Students Only 
June 25 to September 25, 1926 


Widor and Libert, organ; André Bloch, compo- 
oulanger, harmony (the appreciation and philoso- 
phy of modern music); Isidor Philipp and Decreus, piano; Remy and Hewitt, violin; 
aul Bazelaire, ‘cello; Grandjany, harp; Mauguiére and Salignac, voice, repertory and 
mise-en-scéne; Pillois, the French language and history of music; Fauchet, solfeggio 


Tuition, board and lodging, 5500 francs, three months’ course 
© francs, two months’ course 


American Office: National Arts Club Studios 
2 119 East 19th Street, New York City 
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Native Orchestral Work Leads New Publications 
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By SYDNEY DALTON* 


@|| is difficult for a 
stranger to make a 
personal acquaintance 


with American music. 
Its literary prophets 

—"are’ journalistic and 
Seeemaitiy damp with rose water. 
The portion of it included in public 
orchestral concerts would be ridicu- 
lous were it not a scandal. The 
writer has sat out more than one 
third-rate performance of a dull and 
resurrected antique, which should 
have been a first-rate performance 
of a live American work.” 

So reads a quotation from a chapter 
written by Cecil Forsyth in “A History 
of Music,” by him and the late Sir 
Charles Villiers Stanford. It is prob- 
ably as true today as it was when he 
wrote it ten years ago; and, I hasten to 
add, for the benefit of those who have 
not read this excellent work, that Mr. 
Forsyth is a sympathetic observer of our 


musical achievements. 
e & & 





Quotation of the above 
lines is inspired by the 
receipt of a new work 
for orchestra by an 
American composer and conductor. Such 
events are all too rare, but probably 
proportionately as frequent as their per- 
formances by our orchestras. There is 
something in the nature of a dog with 
his bone in the orchestral and operatic 
situation: the American composer being 
the dog and the public performance of 
his score the bone, thrown to him by one 
of our foreign conductors, and for which 
he is supposed to be inordinately grate- 
ful. As this new “Overture to a Drama” 
is by Arthur Shepherd (C. C. Birchard 
& Co.), it may have a wider hearing, 
however, because Mr. Shepherd himself 
is an orchestral conductor, and the work 
is dedicated to Nikolai Sokoloff, con- 
ductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, with 
whom Mr. Shepherd has been associated 
as assistant. 

This overture should need no influence 
other than its intrinsic worth to put it in 
the répertoire of our best symphonic 
bodies. That its scoring is skillful, goes 
without saying; the composer’s experi- 
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New and Standard 
ALBUMS OF 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS 
For Medium and Advanced Grades from 
SCHMIDT’S 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


“Overture to a 
Drama,” by 
A. Shepherd 


Vol. Net 
FLORENCE NEWELL BARBOUR 

340 Caprice - Etudes in 
Melody Playing 
MARION BAUER 

266 Gp. 15. Sit Preludes......... 78 


CHARLES DENNEE 

Left Hand Album. 10 Composi- 

tions for the left hand alone.. .75 

RUDOLF FRIML 

155 Op. 57. 
> Gp 55. 

193 Lyric Impressions. 

positions 
ARTHUR FOOTE 

73 Op. 52. Twenty Preludes | in the 

Form of Short Technical Studies 1.00 

From Rest Harrow. Little Suite .75 

G. A. GRANT-SCHAEFER 

Tales of the Red-Man........ 1.00 

In a Chinese Garden. Suite.... .75 

CHARLES HUERTER 

305 River Scenes 

H. HUYTS 

Homeland Scenes 

R. KRENTZLIN 

Woodland Fancies. 
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EDWARD MacDOWELL 
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1.00 
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25 


California. Suite..... 1.00 
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Six Com- 


281 
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Compositions 
12 Modern Compositions. Se 
lected, Revised and Edited by 
Reece eee. 1.09 
M. MOSZKQWSKI 
Op. 94. Decameron. 
positions. 2 Books, 
TRYGVE TORJUSSEN ; 
From Fjord and Mountain. (Nor- 
wegian Suite No. 2) 
er -75 
in Norway. 


10 Com- 
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273 Gp. 37. 
320 Op. 32. Summer 
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In Italy. 
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ence long ago made him master of or- 
chestral effects. But its technic does not 
surpass its originality and freshness of 
inspiration. If the drama, imaginative 
perhaps, to which this is a _ prelude, 
should fully live up to the music, it would 
be an outstanding achievement of the 
theatrical season. Conductors who con- 
template an early exodus to Europe in 
search of novelties for their programs, 
are invited to pause a moment and in- 
spect this score. They have been known 
to bring back many worse from abroad. 
* ok 1 

A half dozen piano 
pieces by H. Balfour 
Gardiner have already 
passed through the 
hands of this reviewer and have served 
to arouse a real interest in his work. 
Three more are now before me and the 
interest is as keen as ever. His pieces 
have a calm and efficient manner about 
them, combined with refined taste and 
unusual, though in no way sensational, 
ideas. The titles of two of these three 
recent numbers are as unique as those 
of the preceding pieces: “Pembroke,” 
“Clun” and Gavotte (G. Schirmer). The 
unusual quality of the last is to be 
found, not in the title, but in the music 
itself. Pianists will find some rare mu- 
sic in these pages, and, like most of their 
predecessors, none of them is difficult. 

* * x 


The following is 

budget of worth- wile 
teaching pieces fresh 
from the press: “The 
Lure of the Sea,” by Alfred T. Mason, is 
for fourth and fifth grade pupils. There 
is much use of broken chords and rapid 


More Piano 
Pieces by 
H. B. Gardiner 


Second, Third 
and Fourth 
Grade Pieces 


scale passages, with unison octaves at 
the end. G. Bonaldi’s March, “On the 
Go,” is for the third and fourth grades; 


a spirited number with an incisive march 
tempo. “Silver Flash,” by Carl Wilhelm 
Kern, has something of a gavotte flavor 
about it. It is a trifle old-fashioned in 
style, but good of its kind. W. Ber- 
wald’s “Hallowe’en” is an interesting lit- 
tle second grade number, with a good 
melody in the right hand. Finally, from 
the same publisher (Oliver Ditson Co.), 
comes a duet, “Majesty of the Deep,” by 
George F. Hamer, that is an arrange- 
ment of a solo number which has found 
favor. 

* * pa 

The near approach of 
another season of the 
church year is foretold 
by the receipt of two 
anthems and two cantatas dealing with 
taster. W. Berwald’s “Hail, Thou once 
Despised Jesus” (Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co.) is an unusually good anthem, full 
of the joyful spirit of Easter, well writ- 


Anthems and 
Cantatas for 
Eastertide 


ten and musically interesting. There is 
a solo for soprano or tenor. From the 
same press comes “Sing Ye to the Lord,” 
by Cuthbert Harris. There are no solo 
passages in this number, but the chorus 
is effective without being difficult. Mr. 
Berwald’s anthem might also be used as 


* a number for general occasions. 


Ira B. Wilson’s “The King Eternal” 
(Lorenz Publishing Co.) ranks well 
among the tuneful and less exacting can- 
tatas written for the church. Works of 
this kind, written particularly for ama- 
teur choirs in the smaller churches, are 
usually rather tawdry affairs, but Mr. 
Wilson has supplied choirmasters in this 
instance with better material than they 
are accustomed to. There are solos for 
all four voices and two quartets. The 
text is by Herman von Berge. Roy E. 
Nolte’s cantata, also for Easter, and 
from the Lorenz press, is of the jingly, 
gospel-hymn type. The music follows 
the text—which is by the composer— 
metrically, but with little regard for the 
spirit thereof. Here, too, there are solos 
for the four voices, with duets and a trio 
for women’s voices. 

* * ” 


Six Songs This week first honors 
by a Russian for the best secular 
Composer songs must go to a 


Russian composer, 
Myron Jacobson, for six excellent num- 
bers, entitled “A Little Elegy,” ‘Tea 
Rose” and “Again I Long,” comprising 
Op. 19, and “Last Love,” ‘Midsummer 
Night” and “Thy Image,” the three num- 
bers of Op. 20 (Carl Fischer). All have 
been very well translated from the Rus- 
sian by Alice Mattullath, and may be 
sung with telling effect in English. 
These songs are worthy of serious at- 
tention. They are real art songs, skill- 
fully written and deeply imaginative. 
The composer adheres to the best tradi- 
tions of Russian song; and his emotion 
is impressively sincere, without ever 
spilling over into mere sentimentality. 
Mr. Jacobson is untouched by the mod- 
ernism of his countryman, Stravinsky, 
for example; but he is a contemporary 
obviously, of such other Russians as 
Borodin or Rachmaninoff. Singers will 
be glad to know that they are published 
for both high and low voices. 


x * 
Sacred Songs Bruno MHuhn’s_ new 
by Well-known’ sacred song, entitled 
Composers “rT Peet. in Goal’ 


(White - Smith Music 
Publishing Co.), promises to have a 
large following among church soloists. 
It is about as near being in a popular 
style as, I imagine, Mr. Huhn would at- 
tempt. The words, by G. Arthur Gayer, 
have a little of the gospel hymn tone to 
them, though they are rather better than 











cclebrated tenors, 


MISCHA LEON 
JOHN COATES 


have both programed and used at their receiit concerts a very 
fine song 


“COME NOT WHEN I AM DEAD”’ 


by JoserF HoLBRooKE 


ENOCH & SONS, Publishers, 9 E. 45th St., N. Y. 


also at London, Paris, 





Melbourne, Toronto 




















TWO CHINESE POEMS...... $1.00 
The King of Liang 
The Feast 
TWO CHINESE POEMS...... $1.00 
Tears 
The Golden Nenuphar 
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Emerson Whithorne 
THE AEROPLANE 


The orchestral arrangement of 
is programmed for performance by the Cleve- 
land Symphony 
March 11th and 13th. 


OTHER WHITHORNE COMPOSITIONS 


MUSIC CORPORATION, 
Sole Selling Agent, CARL FISCHER, Inc., Cooper Square, New York. 


For Piano 


this number 


Orchestra in Cleveland on 


For Voice and Piano 


ON A LUTE OF JADE 
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most of their kind, and the composer hag 
made concessions in that direction, byt 
the music has a background of mus ician- 
ship, combined with tunefulness ani sim. 
plicity. There are two keys. 

“If I Take the Wings of the Morn. 


ing,” by F. Leslie Calver, another White. 
Smith issue, is too much in the n anner 
of the average sacred song to be o!' par. 


ticular interest. It has some tu: — 
ness and a good climax at the end, but 





unfortunately it is given to th vain 
repetition which is too often pricticed 
in solos for the church. It is for medium 
voice. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Knut Ohr-trom 
tenor, accompanied by James R. Hlutch, 
ison, sang at Harmony Hall re: ontly, 


He was assisted by the Columbia ( iorus, 
directed by Ernst Harold. 


WICHITA, KAN.—Philip Manue! and 
Garvin Williamson appeared at the Elks 
Club recently, under the auspices of the 
Saturday Afternoon Musical Club. 
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| ROMANCE | 


for 





VIOLIN AND PIANO 





MICHEL 


SCIAPIRO 


Price, 75c. 


ALBERT SPALDING says: “Your 
‘Romance’ is a charming piece well 
and _ idiomatically written for both 
instruments and does you _ great 
credit.” 


ARTHUR HARTMANN | says: 
“Thank you for your ‘Romance.’ It 
shows real talent, and reveals a fine 
feeling for harmonies.” 


MICHEL GUSIKOFF (Concertmas- 
ter of St. Louis Symphony) says: 
“I have played your ‘Romance’ and 
find it not only interesting, but one 
of the few compositions in that form 
that are worth while. I shall cer- 
tainly use it in my recital.” 


SCIPIONE GUIDI (Concertmaster 
of the N. Y. Philharmonic) savs: 
“T am delighted to be able to say s0 
many nice things about your ‘io- 
mance.’ It is an original and charm- 
ing melody, caressing at times as well 
as energetic. The piano part is not 
the usual so often found in similar 
forms of compositions, but is an 
integral part of the whole. In a werd, 
an artistic piece. I warmly congr«tu- 
late you and wish you a lot of success 
deriving from it.” 


Order from Your Local Deale 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


COOPER SQUARE—NEW YORK 


BOSTON 
880-382 Boylston St. 
CHICAGO 
430-432 So. Wabash Ave. 
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Many Artists Appear in Chicago Recitals 


umn tttttt! {UNUUUUUUEOOUUUANEOOOUEROSOOUAAA OSE ASEAN kf 


HICAGO, March 6.—Famous artists 

have been prominent in the recital 
lists of the past week. Ignaz Friedman 
gave a piano recital and Florizel Von 
Reuter, violinist, was heard in début 
recita:. 

Mr. Friedman made his third ap- 
pearance in local concert at the Stude- 
baker Feb. 28, playing a Chopin pro- 
gram in which the B Minor Sonata was 
a principal item. Extra numbers called 
for by an enthusiastic audience were by 
Hummel and Friedman himself. His 
technical style was of notable graceful- 
ness and strength. His interpretations 
were for the most part set in those terms 
of rubato which are likely to raise issues. 


Mr. Friedman left no doubt, even with 
those who did not wholly agree with him, 
that he is a pianist of distinguished at- 
tainments. : 

Florizel Von Reuter, violinist, made 
his local début at the Princess Feb. 28. 
He showed phenomenal skill in double 
stops, harmonics and other _ technical 
problems, but his playing did not rise 
high above the normal in temperament 
or in originality. Leon Benditzky was 
his accompanist. 





The newest thing in song recitals 
for clubs, societies and colleges 


Songs of the Arabs and other peoples 
LAURA WILLIAMS 


23 East Division St.. Chicago 
Telephone Superior 2656 


{ few pupils will be received 
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Met. E. A. Lake 
E Midland Trust Bldg., 
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Barytone 
BUSH CONSERVATORY, Chicago 
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1014 Cable Bida., Chicago 
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Concertmaster, Chicago Symphony 
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Ella Spravka, the delightful Chicago 
pianist, was assisted by her husband, 
Boza Oumiroff, baritone, at the recital 
she gave in Kimball Hall Feb. 28. Both 
musicians,’ members of the faculty of 
Bush Conservatory, were much ap- 
plauded. Mme. Spravka played with 
scintillant dash and a free play of 
humor. Mr. Oumiroff sang in the im- 
passioned style with which he always 
re-creates the substance of his music. 

Kathryn Witwer, a soprano who made 
her local début last season as _ soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony in its popu- 
lar series—an honor she won by com- 
petition—gave her first local recital at 
the Playhouse Feb. 28. She delighted a 
responsive audience with the beauty of a 
high soprano voice of extremely bright 
color. Her program was excellent and 
her delivery finished and original. Helen 
Leefelt was a useful accompanist. 


Civic Orchestra Plays 


The Chicago Civic Orchestra played 
at Orchestra Hall Feb. 28, with Eric De 
Lamarter conducting. Erwin Wallen- 
born was piano soloist, playing Liszt’s 
Second Concerto with technical brilliance 
and an admirable sense of ensemble and 
form. Mr. De Lamarter has developed 
the tone of his young players into one 
of closely woven and colorful firmness. 
They play with an ample display of sec- 
tional virtuosity and general unanimity. 

The Beethoven Trio, consisting of 
Jennette Loudon, pianist; Karl Schuh, 
violinist, and Ninian Werner, ’cellist, 
gave the first of two Lenten recitals Feb. 
28 at the Cordon Club, playing Brahms’ 
C Minor Trio, small pieces of delightful 
quality by Mr. Schuh, and other music. 
The playing was sincere, able and 
sprightly. 


College Choir Heard 


The Chicago Musical College Choir, 
conducted by Herbert Witherspoon, gave 
its second concert in the Central Theater 
Feb. 28, bringing to a hearing Pale- 
strina’s “Tu Es Petrus,” “Adoramus Te” 
and “Gloria Patri,’ as well as an inter- 
esting five-part chorus by Melchior 
Franck, “In Thy Loving Arms.” Music 
by Orlando di Lassus and modern cho- 
ruses were also sung with splendid tone, 
freedom in phrasing and expression. 
Knight MacGregor, baritone of “Blos- 


som Time,” was guest soloist, singing 
admirably. Dorothy Amtman and Lu- 
cille Meusel, from the student body, 
were also pleasant soloists. 

Isaac Levine, whose annual piano re- 
cital has long been an event of interest 
to his fellowtownsmen, devoted himself 
to Chopin when he played at Kimball 
Hall Feb. 28. The B Flat Minor Sonata 
was the chief item on a list played with 
independence. Mr. Levine’s vivid style, 
admirable technic and excellent taste 
gave his performance variety, depth and 
power. 

Harry Mazur, a talented young violin- 
ist, played Saint-Saéns’ Introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso at the Chicago Sym- 
phony’s concert for children, given on 
the afternoon of March 4. Few young 
musicians appearing here of late have 
attempted such difficult music or given 
it such acceptable performance. Fred- 
erick Stock’s list was ample, the chief 
numbers being taken from Bach’s third 
orchestral overture. A memory test 
the genial conductor “sprang” on his 
youthful audience was passed in ex- 
cellent form. 

Dorsey Whittington gave his first 
Chicago recital at Kimball Hall March 
4, playing Chopin’s Sonata in B Flat 
Minor, some shorter works from the 
more conventional catalogs, and, for 
closing tid-bits, music by Nathan Mo- 
vick, Reuven Kosakoff, Felix Deyo and 
Rudolf Friml. The good points in the 
young man’s playing were facility, 
clarity, a good range of dynamics and 
a generally ample equipment. 


Young Artists’ Series 


The tenth season of the Young Amer- 
ican Artists’ Series, given under the 
management of Jessie B. Hall, was 
opened in the Fine Arts Recital Hall 
with a program given March 4 by 
Rosalie Saalfeld, pianist, and Govert 
Harry Bron, tenor. Miss Saalfeld, con- 
fining herself to works by Chopin and 
Liszt—for which she has admirable tech- 
nical equipment—played with sprightly 
taste. Mr. Bron sang with intelligence 
some unfamiliar Handel arias, and songs 
by Cimara, Henschel, Schubert and 
contemporaries. His voice is of virile 
power and timbre, and he employs it 
with an excellent vocal system. Miss 
Saalfeld is a pupil of Howard Wells; 
Mr. Bron comes from the Liela A. Breed 





PRIZE CONTEST ARRANGED 





College Activities Embrace Many Lines 
of Successful Endeavor—Faculty 
Members Kept Busy 


CHICAGO, March 6.—The Chicago Mu- 
sical College will hold its annual prize 
contest in Orchestra Hall May 10, ac- 
cording to the announcement of Herbert 


Witherspoon, president. Students in 
voice, violin and two departments of 
piano, selected by competition, will enter 
a final competition in which the awards 
are, respectively, a Vose grand piano, a 
valuable violin, and Mason and Hamlin 
and Conover grand pianos. The Chi- 
cago Symphony, conducted by Frederick 
Stock, will play the accompaniments. 
The judges will be Leopold Auer, Ernest 
Hutcheson and a singer, or teacher of 
singing, yet to be named. 

Advanced students and members of 
the faculty have recently been engaged 
in public concert work. The College Or- 
chestra has made successful appear- 
ances. Liza Lehman’s “In a Persian 
Garden” will be sung in the near future 
by Esther Stoll, Florence Madsen, Frank 


FOR STUDENTS IN CHICAGO 


Rufh and John Warren. On the same 
program Lucille Stevenson, Arnold 
Volpe and Gordon Campbell will give 
Charles-Martin Loeffler’s “Four Poems” 
for voice, viola and piano. 

A feature of the summer master 
school will be a recital course. In ten 
of these programs members of the fac- 
ulty, such as Mr. Auer, Alexander 
Raab, Edward Collins, Moissaye Bogus- 
lawski, Léon Sametini and _ Richard 
Hageman will be heard. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kinsey, who are pro- 
longing their wedding journey in the 
South, have left Miami Beach for 
Havana, and will return to Chicago 
April 1. 

Howard E. Potter left yesterday for 
Coral Gables, Fla., for a ten days’ stay. 

Mr. Witherspoon will address the 
Nebraska Teachers’ Association at 
Omaha March 7, 23 and 24. 

Frank Rufh, tenor, has come to study 
with Mr. Witherspoon by arrangement 
with his former teacher, Cecil Mastin of 
Binghamton, also a pupil of Mr. Wither- 
spoon. Mr. Rufh will be soloist March 
19 at Springfield, Ill., with the Spring- 
field Civic Orchestra. 





June 21 


2827 Euclid Avenue 


Ohe Cllebeland Tustitute of (usic 


SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER SCHOOL 


Complete courses under regular faculty for students of all grades. 
Piano Beryl Rubinstein, Arthur Loesser 
Strings Andre de Ribaupierre, Victor De Gomez 
Special courses for teachers and professionals. 
Attractive living accommodations for out of town students. 


For summer catalogue write Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Acting Director 


August 1 


Voice John Peirce 


Theory Ward Lewis 


Cleveland, Ohio 











VITTORIO TREVISAN 
V Basso—Chicago Civic Opera Ass’n. 
cal Studios: 418 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
Wabash 4109 


FLORENCE K. WHITE 


SOPRANO 

















| Memt. V. Stolz, 2114 Straus Blde.. Chicago 


FOZ 





SAWYER 


Representative, ALEXANDER KAHN, 11 Boulevard des Italiens, Paris 


Season 1926-1927 
Chicago Opera Company 
Staats Opera Rerlin 
Parma, Milan, Rome, 
Charlottenburg Opera 
Paris 





studios. Franz Pfau was an excellent 
accompanist. 

A very popular interpretation of 
“Elijah” was given at Orchestra Hall 
March 5 by the Apollo Musical Club, 
Harrison M. Wild, conductor. The solo- 
ists were Flora Waalkes, Leah Platt, 
Eugene Dressler, and, in the title réle, 
Rollin Pease, whose work gave a strong 
impression of a spiritual hero, and whose 
singing had the forcefulness of the thea- 
ter and the finesse of the recital plat- 
form. EUGENE STINSON. 


PIANIST FETED BY COAST 
ARTISTS WHILE ON TOUR 








Marguerite Melville Liszniewska Guest 
of Honor and Gives Address 
Besides Recitals 


CINCINNATI, March 6.—Following a 
successful concert tour of California, 
Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, pian- 
ist, has returned to resume her classes 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory. 

On the Coast, Mme. Liszniewska ap- 
peared in recital in leading cities, be- 
sides being soloist at symphony con- 
certs in San Francisco on Jan. 29 and 
31, when she played the Schumann Con- 
certo under Alfred Hertz. These ap- 
pearances were followed by a chamber 
music concert with the assistance of 
Mishel Piastro, Michel Penha, Leonid 
Bolotine and Romain Verney, in which 
her sonata for violin and piano and her 
piano quintet were featured. 

In San Francisco and in Los Angeles, 
especially, Mme. Liszniewska was much 
féted. A reception was given for her 
at the home of Mrs. Walter Bliss. Be- 
fore leaving for the East, Mme. Lisz- 
niewska was invited by Mrs. Artie 
Mason Carter, a former pupil of her’s 
in Vienna, to address a luncheon at the 
Woman’s Club in Hollywood. Other 
guests of honor were Elly Ney, Ursula 
Greville and Maude Allen. 

While in the South, demands for les- 
sons during the coming summer were so 
numerous that arrangements were made 
by Mme. Liszniewska’s manager, Alice 
Metcalf, for a five-weeks’ master class 
at the Hollywood Woman’s Club in 
August, following her regular six-weeks’ 
course at the Sorosis Club in San Fran- 
cisco, which starts the middle of June. 


NEGRO SPIRITUALS 


Authoritative Coaching for Singers 
MRS. HELEN DYMOND BENEDICT 
Collector and Transcriber of the famous 
BELAIR PLANTATION MELODIES 
(published by the Willis Music Co.) 
New York season beginning April 15th 
For information address: MRS. HELEN D. 
BENEDICT, 424 Camp St., New Orleans, La. 
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World FAMOUS 
“Madam __s Butterfly” : 
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The Japanese Soprano 5° 


TAMAKI MIURA 


Announces a new Japanese Opera 
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‘‘Recomposers’’ of Violin Music Derive 


Formulae from Noted Masters of Art 
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By Victor Kuzdé 


N° doubt many are familiar with the 
anecdote concerning the musically 
uncultured society woman, who, after 
listening at a private musicale to a 
beautiful violin solo, congratulated the 
artist, asking the title of the composi- 
tion and the name of the composer. 

“The piece I played,” said the artist, 
with a polite bow, “is the Air by Bach. 
“Very charming, indeed,” replied the 
lady, “but do tell me, has Bach com- 
posed anything lately?” “No, madam, 
he is decomposing now,” was the laconic 
reply of the violinist, the logical deduc- 
tion from which is that everyone who 
composes, must also discompose. It is 
nature’s law. 

However, it is not a law of nature for 
anyone “to recompose,” but rather a vio- 
lation of her ethics. By “recomposing” 
I mean the literal resurrecting and re- 
hashing of the music of the old masters, 
in an unaltered and ungarbled form. In 
other words, a reprinted copy of the 
ideas, theories and principles laid down 
and published by them, with the signa- 
ture of the new man attached; that of 
the “recomposer” or the fake-originator. 
It might be an act committed uncon- 
sciously, but more often deliberately, I 
am inclined to believe. 

Composers whose music is merely 
“reminiscent” or vaguely plagiaristic 
(generally without malice or fore- 
thought) either in melody, harmony or 
modulation, are not included in our pres- 
ent discussion. I make special reference 
in this article—the violin being my in- 
strument—to the “recomposition” of 
study material, such as bow and finger 
exercises, books on scale and chord 
studies. There are scores of works 
brought out every year here and abroad 
which are exact copies of ancient ma- 
terial, without being accredited to the 
original writers. 

All the glory, and sometimes profit 
(both “honor and emolument”), go to the 
sly speculator in “recomposition.” The 
explanation of such deception is two- 


fold. Either the author craves publicity, 
and hopes (through using the publication 
as an advertising medium) to attract 
pupils; or else he expects to make money 
by its sale. 

The superfluity of such works is quite 
obvious. 
of the old masters have completely con- 
quered and elucidated all technical prob- 
lems, covering every conceivable combi- 
nation possible to the instrument. The 
vanity of mankind is collosal! A fid- 
dling dwarf, dazzled by the effulgent 
light of a giant, cherishes the hope that 
he himself “by hook or crook” may be ac- 
cepted as the real giant. 


Treasure-Houses of Exercises 


Let us for a moment examine the 
treasure store-house of study material 


from which so much wholesale pilfering ~ 


has been perpetrated. We have Tartini’s 
“Fifty Bow Exercises,” besides his ad- 
visory letters to a pupil on the same all- 
important subject. We have also in- 
herited some valuable information on 
bowing from Viotti. Finally, “The Art 
of Bowing” by Casorti, just about covers 
this particular ground fully. Kreutzer, 
Fiorillo, Rode, Rovelli and Dont have 
said and done in their etudes, all that 
could or should be said and done for the 
advancement of violin technic. 

The Schradieck finger exercise books 
(besides Massart’s “Eureka”) have also 
exhaustively treated that special branch 
of finger mechanism. So have Sevcik’s 
double stop, and shifting studies. On the 
other hand, for the attainment of the 
highest virtuosity, we have the Auer 
“Preludes,” Sauret’s “Gradus ad Parnas- 
sum,” Wieniawski’s studies, Paganini’s 
Caprices, and the enormously difficult 
Ernst etudes. How can violinists, who 
are painfully inferior to these masters, 
have the temerity to publish and claim 
the authorship of “confiscated goods?” 

Just as recognized inventors have 
solved the problem of rapid transit, on, 
above and below the earth’s surface; in 
the air, on and under the water, so have 
the above mentioned masters, through 
their works, conquered the complications 





WICHITA PUPILS APPEAR IN PROGRAMS OF VARIETY 





Students of Music and Art Schools, 
Also Faculty Members, Come 
Before Public 


WICHITA, KAN., March 6.—Students of 
Mount Carmel Conservatory of Music 
and Expression gave a private recital 
before the faculty and students on a 
recent Sunday evening. The following 
performers appeared: Frances Hill, Lela 
Jane Simon, Katherine George, Maurine 
Harbaugh, Lois Moran, Florence Gray, 
Marguerite Brown, Matilda Gaume, Vic- 
toria Murdock, Virginia Gaum. 

The Three Arts Conservatory pre- 
sented Otto L. Fischer and advanced 
pupils in a concert at the Roosevelt 
High School on a Sunday afternoon. 
Those appearing on the program with 
Mr. Fischer were: Eunice Hobson, Vera 
Haven, Pauline Colaw-Smith, Vito Ger- 
aldo Petrone and Mrs. Petrone, members 
of the faculty; and Bessie Strubel, 
Dorothy Shockley, Alvine Hartenbarger, 
Pauline McDonald, Edna Nickel, Dora 
Kullman, Edith Weed, Mildred Duns- 
worth and Mary Bowling. 

At the Wichita College of Music and 
Dramatic Art on a Thursday night, some 
thirty students of the vocal department, 
under the direction of Mrs. Theodore 
Lindberg appeared in a colonial costume 
recital. Among the soloists were Amelia 
Cooper, Peggy Sandford, Prescott Deal, 
Le Vaun McDermid, Marcella Harrel, 
Roma Kirkland, Lawrence Davenport, 
Eva Kesler, Mrs. John Jackson, Mrs. 
Frank Lowman, John Childs, Gerald 
ane. Eva Poole and Mrs. J. E. Sol- 
ers. 

The Cavanaugh Conservatory pre- 
sented a number of students from the 


piano, violin and expression departments 
recently. Chester Jackson, Mildred 
Nance, Mary Frances Schermerhorn, 
Margaret Hare, Jimmy Leek, Dorothy 
Kirk, Harvey Webb, Guenivere Hare, 
Charles Warren, Josephine Noltmeyer, 
Margaret Thomas, Helen Reese and 
Helen Kirk participated in the program. 
T. L. KReEss. 





Richmond Musicians’ Club Event 


RICHMOND, VA., March 6.—The Musi- 
cians’ Club gave its third morning re- 
cital on Feb. 24. As usual, the Women’s 


Club auditorium was well filled. Mrs. 
A. H. Hermann, pianist, played works 
of Kreisler. Pattie Johnson, soprano, 
with Angie Sims at the piano, sang three 
songs of Tchaikovsky. Mrs. H. S. Stern, 
violinist, with George Harris at the 
piano, played a group. The climax of 
the concert was the two-piano perform- 
ance by Wilfrid Pyle and Mr. Harris 
of the Sonata and Fantasia in C Minor 
by Mozart. From an artistic standpoint, 
the concert was one of the best of the 
season. L. F. GRUNER. 





Detroit Musicale Gives “Sunset Trail” 


DETROIT, March 6.—The Tuesday Musi- 
cale recently presented, for the second 
time in America, Charles Wakefield 
Cadman’s operatic cantata, “The Sun- 
set Trail.” It was admirably performed 
by a double quartet composed of Muriel 
M. Kyle, Lucile Lincoln, Mrs. J. H. 
Crotser, Jane Robinson, Charles Jolley, 
Barre Hill, John Finch and Marvin 
Stoddard, with Minnie Caldwell Mit- 
chell at the piano. 

MABEL MCDONOUGH FURNEY. 


The skill, ingenuity and genius - 





Victor Kiizdé 


rd finger and bow technic upon the vio- 
in. 

Sometimes there is a humorous side to 
even a serious question of science or art. 
For instance, we meet with just such an 
amusing book in the violin literature. A 
well known living teacher—who was for- 
merly a brilliant virtuoso—published a 
scale book with Paganini’s fingering. 
The clever Paganini bait worked like 
magic in this case. That it was a profit- 
able venture is proved by the large sale 
the volume had once upon a time. 

The prize book on violin playing, how- 
ever, has been recently published in 
Paris, by a local teacher of the instru- 
ment. It is entitled “The Secret of 


a a 
Paganini.” The title brings to mind the 
oft-encountered salesman, whose altry. 
ism prompts him to sell you stocks which 
will make you fabulously rich over night 
Inconceivable that he does not care to 
make that money himself. The author 
of “Paganini’s Secret” is willing to sel 
his pamphlet to you for one dollar ang 
a half, retail, instead of guarding the 
precious formula and making a million 
and a half in featuring himself ag 
Paganini ‘“Redivivus.” 

The “secret” divulged in the book has 
been well known to all great players 
long before the author was born. [t 
consists of native genius and plenty of 
hard work. There are also other simj- 
lar examples of deception practiced, as 
for instance, the much advertised dis. 
covery of “Stradivarius’ Secret.’ Ye 
none of the so-called discoverers eyer 
succeeded in giving a satisfactory demon. 
stration of equaling, or even approach. 
ing, the original Strad. We have also 
the inventor of the Paganini rosin: For 
the beggarly sum of fifty cents you can 
buy a cake and, presto! reproduce the 
Geonese Wizard’s tone upon your 1926 
Strad. 

Our wise President Lincoln, who, in 
addition to his great statesmanship, was 
a devotee of the violin, once commented 
upon the susceptibility of human nature 
to being fooled; and the shrewd show. 
man, Barnum, divined that the public 
“liked to be humbugged,” to which in. 
firmity he splendidly catered. In order 
to escape “traps set for the unwary,” 
the inexperienced should advance with 
caution, and when in doubt, seek advice 
from the highest accepted authorities, 
To be gullible once is no disgrace, but 
Heaven help us from remaining so! 





All the material in MuSICAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 











CLAIR EUGENIA SMITH, prima donna of the San Carlo 
Opera Company, says good-bye with flowers as she sails from 
San Francisco for her third world tour. 
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| New York's Concerts and Recitals 


Pe LL 
[Continued from page 27] 





kow-Ryder’s program was Russian and 
played with an appreciation of the 
Slavic spirit. It ran the gamut from 
three Gliére preludes to the Tchaikovsky 
“Dornréschen” Waltz and was followed 
by an avalanche of applause and ee. 


Zimbalist Charms Multitude 


His own Sonata in G Minor, played 
for the first time in New York, was an 
outstanding number on Efrem Zim- 
balist’s program in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of March 5. 

This Sonata is exactly the kind of 
work one might expect Mr. Zimbalist to 
write—innately musical and expressive, 
broadly conceived, sound in workman- 
ship and rich in harmonic color. The 
movements are: an Allegro which is pre- 
ceded by a short Andante; an Amoroso, 
in which is incorporated “The Birch 
Tree’ air used by Tchaikovsky in his 
Fourth Symphony, and a final Allegro 
Vivo. The Sonata is essentially sensible 
music, music which pianists and vio- 
linists will be glad to study, at least, 
even if they do not find it sensational. 
In style, Mr. Zimbalist’s score is neither 
archaic nor blatantly modern. It is the 
product of a mind that surveys past and 
present with equal equanimity. 

Emanuel Bay, at the piano, seemed to 
enjoy playing this music, a fact which 
is easily understandable. 

Mr. Zimbalist’s performance of his 
whole program, was, as usual, artistic 
to a high degree. Few are the violinists 
who can preserve linear beauty so per- 
fectly that a melody, such as the one 
Mozart wrote for the Adagio of his 
Concerto in A, becomes a thing almost 
to be seen as well as heard. 

The concluding group of popular num- 
bers, adaptations, etc., brought the cus- 
tomary inevitable encores. D. 


Sam Reichmann’s Recital 


Sam Reichmann, a young New York 
pianist, gave a recital in Steinway Hall 
on the evening of March 5, disclosing 
capable technic and a gift for poetic 
readings. In his opening number, Bee- 
thoven’s “Appassionata” Sonata, he 
stressed form more than content, with 
the result that his playing, particularly 
in the slow movement, was a little dry, 
despite richness of color. There was 
abundance of emotional warmth, how- 
ever, in his Chopin group, the E Minor 
Nocturne, the F Minor Fantaisie, the 


THE PEOPLE’S CHORUS 
OF NEW YORK, Inc. 


Takes pleasure in announcing 


A COURSE IN SIGHT- 
READING 


By means of Songs and Harmonies 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Under the direction of L. CAMILIERI 


Every Monday evening at 8 o’clock in the 
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Every Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock in the 
auditorium of the Stuyvesant High School, 
345 East 15th Street. 

Note: For further information write to the 
Secretary of the People’s Chorus of New 
York, Inec., 41 East 42nd Street. 

















first Etude from Op. 25 and the A Flat 
Polonaise, 

A group of unfamiliar pieces fol- 
lowed: Graner’s “Dammerlicht,” Reger’s 
“Little Piece,” Op. 82, No. 9; Rosalie 
Housman’s “Pagan Prelude,” Sauer’s 
“Etude-Caprice” and Busoni’s “Froh- 
sinn.” The most interesting of these, 
from other than a strictly pianistic 
point of view, was Miss Housman’s Pre- 
lude, which has notable harmonic con- 
densation and atmospheric verity. The 
program closed with Busoni’s “Inter- 
mezzo,” the same composer’s arrange- 
ment of the Paganini-Liszt “La Cam- 
panella,” and the twelfth “Rhapsodie 
Hongroise.” 

Mr. Reichmann has passed his novi- 
tiate in matters of technic and has a 
good command of his resources, though 
his pianissimo needs refinement and his 
pedaling can be bettered. He has an 
excellent sense of structural form which 
he applies adeptly in building Se. 


London String Quartet 


In its only New York concert of the 
season, at Carnegie Hall, on Saturday 
afternoon, March 6, the London String 
Quartet proved that chamber music can 
be popular as well as artistic. The 
Londoners gave a formal program which 
included two classical works, a _ Bee- 
thoven and a Haydn Quartet and two 
shorter pieces, McEwen’s “Les Dunes” 
and a Scherzo of Kreisler’s. 

The English players again revealed 
themselves as a finely balanced en- 
semble. They play with a full poignant 
tone and a deep sympathy and under- 
standing. They seem to reach the golden 
mean which makes of the quartet a solo 
instrument. And yet each player gives 
to his part an individual artistry which 
because of the unity of the group, does 
not disturb the singleness of purpose 
and interpretation. The Londoners gave 
a spirited performance which took tech- 
nical perfection for granted. Their tone 
was full and expressive and their play- 
ing was a happy fusion of dexterity and 
sympathy. 

Both the master quartets of the con- 
cert bore familiar themes. The Bee- 
thoven E Minor, Op. 59, No. 2, uses in its 
third movement the Russian tune which 
Moussorgsky later fitted to more climac- 
tic purpose in the Coronation scene in 
“Boris Godunoff.” Haydn’s Quartet in 
C, Op. 76, No. 3 takes the “God Save 
the Emperor,” long celebrated as the 
only national anthem which is great 
music, for the theme and variations. 
The McEwen “Dunes” is a colorful work 
with an almost theatrical effectiveness 
and decided charm. The Kreisler 
Scherzo and the Borodin Nocturne which 
followed as an encore were played with 
the same spirit and musicianship that 
distinguished the entire concert. 


Third Cornish Recital 


The last of the series of three piano 
recitals by Winifred Young Cornish was 
given in the Town Hall on March 6. 
Lynnwood Farnam assisted again at the 
organ. The program began with Four 
Dutch Songs arranged by Josef Hoff- 
mann; three numbers by Daquin, Scar- 
latti and Couperin followed; eight pieces 
from Tchaikovsky’s Album for the 


Young—to which another was added; 
Grieg “Holberg Suite,” and Variations 
on “Mary Had a Little Lamb” by Ed- 
ward Ballentine, each variation being 
cleverly written in the style of the com- 
posers, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Chopin, Wagner, Tchaikovsky, Grieg, 
MacDowell, Debussy and Liszt. The 
last two were particularly effective, al- 
though all were ingeniously written. 
Mrs. Cornish entered into the spirit of 
the work and maintained the poise which 
is a conspicuous element of her play- 
ing. Mr. Farnam played in his usual 
masterly style four numbers of which 
“Sunrise,” by Georges Jacob, a many- 
tinted tone picture, was notably effec- 
tive. Karg-Elert’s “Legend of the 
Mountain” was given as an encore. The 
audience was large and demanded addi- 
tional numbers. GS. ®. B. 


Harry Anik in Recital 


During two-thirds of his piano recital 
in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of 
March 6, Harry Anik seemed without 
confidence in his powers of interpreta- 
tion. While his technic was fluent 
enough, he applied it in a manner more 
tentative than assured. His playing was 
diffident and lacked the glow of con- 
viction. 

The first movement of Beethoven’s 
“Waldstein” sonata was nervous and 
hurried, the second movement diffusely 
sentimental and the third placidly un- 
impassioned. The A Flat Waltz of Cho- 
pin from Op. 69, was taken as slowly 
as a nocturne, with some strange irregu- 
larities of rhythm. There was a notice- 
able increase in self-reliance during the 
remainder of the Chopin group—two 
Etudes, a Prelude and the F Minor 
Ballade. 

By the time he made his third appear- 
ance, Mr. Anik had banished uncertain- 
ties and gained a poise that showed in a 
more authoritative style. He was evi- 
dently quite at home in Godowsky’s 
paraphrase of Schubert’s “Rosamunde” 
ballet music, Rachmaninoff’s arrange- 
ment of Moussorgsky’s “Gopak,” Cyril 
Scott’s “Lotus Land” and the seventh 
section of Dohnanyi’s “Ruralia Hun- 
garica.” His concluding number, the 
E Major Polonaise of Liszt, was played 
with brilliance and dash. B. L. D. 


Riccio Makes Initial Bow 


Beniamino Riccio, an American bari- 
tone who has sung much in Europe, 
made his first recital 2ppearance in this 
country in Aeolian Hall on the after- 
noon of March 7, before a large audi- 
ence that was loud in its approval of 
his singing. 

Five operatic arias appeared upon Mr. 
Riccio’s program, rather a large allot- 





Pro-Musica Gives Novelties 
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own merits, Lilien was fortunate in hav- 
ing them introduced through the vivid 
dramatic talent of Marya Freund and 
the intuitive accompaniments of Mr. 
Schmitz. Insistent applause resulted in 
the addition of two of Manuel de Falla’s 
Spanish folk-song settings. 

In the three movements of Albert 
Roussel’s “Serenade” for .harp, string 
trio and flute, one looked in vain for any- 
thing more than clever manipulation of 
mildly romantic themes. Mr. Grand- 
jany’s virtuosity, seconded by able as- 
sistance, could not make it sound other 
than sophisticated and uninspired writ- 
ing. One derived much more satisfac- 
tion from the “novelties” by Purcell and 
Gibbons — virile and sturdy music, 
straightforward in statement and clear 
in its contrapuntal arguments. 

R. C. B. B. 





ment for a song recital, and another 
was given as encore. The songs included 
a wide assortment from Pére Martini to 
Tosti. 

Mr. Riccio’s singing has much to 
recommend it. The voice is one of im- 
mense proportions and wide range. The 
quality leads one to hazard the guess 
that it might be a huge dramatic tenor 
if the upper register were developed. 
There was a disturbing tendency to sing 
sharp, more than once. That both the 
organ and the temperament are those of 
an operatic artist and not a concert 
artist was evident more than once in 
the somewhat exaggerated shading of 
tone-color and the lack of repose of 
manner. It was also in the operatic ex- 
cerpts that the singer was at his best, 
excepting perhaps Rossini’s fearfully 
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BOSTON HAILS FOLK 
MUSIC COMPETITION 


Choruses Appear in Third 
Annual International 


Festival 
By W. J. Parker 


Boston, March 6.—The third annual 
International Music Festival, under the 
auspices of the Community Service of 
this city and the Women’s Municipal 
League, was held in Symphony Hall 
on the afternoon of Feb. 22. The fea- 
ture of the event was a competition be- 
tween Boston choruses. 

In the contest for mixed choruses, the 
first prize, $250, went to the Polish cho- 
rus, Anthony Nurczynski, director. The 
prize of $250 for male choruses was 
awarded the Swedish chorus, Carl Hul- 
ten, leader. The second prize for mixed 
chorus, $100, was won by the German 
chorus, Henry J. Jenny, director; and 
the third prize, $50, by the Finnish cho- 
rus, under Viano Warvikko. } 

The judges were Thomas Whitney 
Surette, Charles Bennett and William C. 
Heilman. The awards were announced 
by Gov. Alvan T. Fuller, who in a brief 
speech, expressed his interest in the con- 
test. 

Arthur D. Hill acted as presiding of- 
ficer. In his opening speech, he made it 
clear that the sponsors of this competi- 
tion believe America has much to gain 
by encouraging new Americans, like the 
contestants, not to forget the songs and 
dances of their mother lands. 

There was folk-dancing by members of 
the various clubs. Augustus D. Zanzig, 
director of music in the Brookline pub- 
lic schools, led the choruses in an en- 
semble “sing,” likewise the audience in 


community singing of the “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” Albert W. Snow pre- 
sided at the organ. 

The male choruses were two in num- 
ber, the German chorus, Alfred Ritschel, 
director, and the Swedish chorus,: under 
Carl Hulten. Each sang a piece in its 
own tongue, and Frank Damrosch’s so- 
norous and effective “The Fatherland.” 

Coéperating organizations included the 
Cosmopolitan Club, National Civic Fed- 
eration and Society of Colonial Dames. 

The committee in charge included Mrs. 
Edward Burlingame Hill, Mrs. Barrett 
Wendell, Mrs. Robert Treat Paine, 2nd, 
Mary C. Wheelwright, Mrs. Nathaniel 
Thayer and Eva Whiting White. 

W. J. PARKER. 





ITHACA BAND CONTEST 


School Organizations to Compete in Con- 
servatory Event 

IrHAcA, N. Y., March 6.—The official 

New York State school band contest, 

open to all school bands in the State, 


will be held in Ithaca on May 8. The 
contest will be held in the Ithaca Con- 
servatory. One of the judges will be 
Patrick Conway, bandmaster. 

A parade of school bands prior to the 
contest, and a massed band concert by 
the winners, under the direction of Cap- 
tain Conway, are being planned. 

In addition to the “Old Fiddlers’ Con- 
test” with entrants from four States, to 
be held in this city on May 3, village 
church choirs in cities and towns of 
New York State under 2000 population 
will hold their first contest here on the 
same day. This is the first time church 
choirs have held a contest here. The 
choir contest will be held at the Ithaca 
Conservatory. Prizes will be offered. 





MEMPHIS, TENN.—Large audiences 
greeted Sousa’s Band at two concerts in 
the Auditorium recently. 


Havana Philharmonic 
Completes First Season 
Under Sanjuan’s Baton 
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Pedro Sanjuan 


HAVANA, Feb. 27.—The Philharmonic 
of Havana, founded and conducted by 
Pedro Sanjuan, recently celebrated its 
first anniversary with a performance of 
the leader’s composition, “Campesina,” 
and other works. Mr. Sanjuan has ac- 
complished an important work here with 
this orchestra, which, up to the present, 
has given twenty-four concerts of sym- 
phonic music. The organization has in- 
troduced such works as the Beethoven 


. b iS 

s onies, music by modern Ryce; 
and other composers. saaian 
As conductor for ten years of th 
Military Band of the Madrid Royal Re ‘ 
ment until 1923, Mr. Sanjuan was © 
tive in Europe before coming to Cuba 
He was born in Spain in 1887, anq 
studied with the Spanish composer 
Joaquin Turina. His symphonic com’ 
position, “Afrodita,” was performed b 
the Madrid Philharmonic, under the 
leadership of Perez-Casas, most Succegs. 
fully. The same orchestra gave his 
“Campesina,” which is now being pyb. 
lished in Germany by the Schott firm 
The composer has to his credit also 
various orchestral, piano and vocal 
numbers. These include the Overtur, 
“El Dragon de Fuego”; a ballet “gy. 
eika”; “Pastorales” for chorus, soloist 
and orchestra; “Paisajes y Lugares,” 4 
piano work, and an orchestral poem 
“Castilla.” 





Mail Line Orchestra Plays in 
Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, March 6.—The Main 
Line Orchestra gave its second program 
of the season on a Sunday afternoon in 
the Ardmore Theater. Adolf Vovel has 
trained his forces, mainly amateur but 
with some supplemental professionals, to 
a high degree of skill. They play very 


acceptably _numbers_ carefully chosen 
within their range. The ‘“Maritana” 
Overture, Moszkowski’s “Bolero,” 


Strauss’ “To-Morrow,” orchestrated by 
Mr. Vogel, and the Andante con moto 
movement from Mendelssohn’s “Italian” 
Symphony were played. Helen Fairchild 
Jesso, the soloist, sang very richly the 
Flower song from “Faust” and a group 
in English. W. R. Murpuy. 





WICHITA, KAN.—The Mexican Tipica 
Orchestra, under Juan Torreblanca, with 
Samuel Pedraza, tenor, as soloist, re- 
cently gave two concerts in the Craw- 
ford Theater. 
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The American Institute ' of 


Applied Music 40th season opens 


212 West 59th St. Oct. 6, 
New York City Phone Circle 5329 





Perry Averill BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 215 West 9Ist St., New York 
Tel. Schuyler 1346 


Ella Bachus-Behr 
231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8041 








Gregory Besrodny VIOLINIST 
Graduate of Petrograd Conservatory 
Studio: 315 W. 92nd St., New York City 
Phone Riverside 6168 





Susan S. Boice SOPRANO 
Teacher of the Art of Singing 
ame 1925-1926—Oct. Ist to June Ist 





7 West 75th Street, New York 
Trafalgar 1057 
William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 


May Laird Brown LYRIC DICTION 
Voice and Phonetics of 
Spanish, German, 





Italian, French, 





English 
1! West 89th St., New York Schuyler 0035 
Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 


471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 
Member of the American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing... 





Giuseppe Campanari— BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 255 West 90th Street, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 
By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carter 
COM POSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
el. 8623 Rhinelander 








Grace Leeds Darnell—s.M., F.A.G.O. 

Pianist—Accompanist—Coach 

Studio: 274 W. th St., New York City 
Phone Watkins 0765 





Clarence Dickinson 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist-Director Brick Pres. Church; Temple 
Beth-el; Union Theological Seminary 
Address: 412 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y 
aie aaa 


Ralph Douglass inn 

To Many Prominent Artists (Teaching) 

Studio: Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York 
(By Appointment) 

Residence Phone: Billings 6200 








Mrs. Karl (J. D.) Feininger 


PIANO INSTRUCTION—COACHING 


Franklin FitzSimons BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios 
615 West 164th Street, New York 
Tel. Billings 2750 





VOICE 
Fay Foster DICTION—COACHING 
Stadio: 15 W. 11th St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Watkins 1101 
Director Vocal Dept. Ogontz School, Ogontz, Pa. 


Hilda Grace Gelling 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Associated with Percy Rector Stephens 
Studios: 32 West 73rd St., New York 
Tel. Endicott 1587 


Vladimir Graffman 
RUSSIAN VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Exponent of Leopold Auer 
Studios: 310 W. 95th St., Phone Riverside 6541 











Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all its branches. 
Member: American Academy of Teachers of Singing. 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 





Arthur J. 
Vincent V. Hubbard 
Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Bruno Huhn 
Voice Lessons. Coaching in English, 
French, German Repertoire—Oratorio. 
Studio: 205 W. 57th St., New York City 


Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Accompanist—Coach 
Harry Kaufman —. 
At the Curtis Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. Y. Studio: 105 W. 55th St. 
Tel. Studio: Circle 4634. Res. Circle 7434 
Voice Teacher and 


Minna Kaufmann Coach 


INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 

















Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin. 3 years Institute of Musical Art, N.Y.C. 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St. -Phone: Circle 10324 


Karl Krueger 
CONDUCTOR (Late of Vienna) 
Address: 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Los Angeles, 
Concert Baritone- 


McCall Lanham Teacher of Singing 


Director Vocal Dept., Chevy Chase School, 
Washington, D. C. 
New York, 2493 B’way, Phone: Riv. 6569 
Studios: Wash. (Wed.) 1310 19th St., Ph. Frank. 6651 





Calif. 











Studio: 143 West 103rd St., New York City 
Phone: Academy 3711 


Walter Leary BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 134 West 87th St., N. Y. CG. 





Tel. Schuyler 0480 


Caroline Lowe 

TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. Sith St. Plaza 2690 
Residence: 50 W. 67th St., N. Y. Susquehanna 9490 





Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 





Jacob Mestechkin i°}inist and 
Associate: Elfrieda Boss 
1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
307 W. 79th St., New York Tel. End. 6968 





Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprano 
Voice Culture Repertoire 
170 West 72nd St. ‘New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 


Florence Otis SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 

1425 Broadway New York City 








Richard E. Parks—sasso 
Teacher of Singing—Specialist in tone production 


Available for Opera, Oratorio, Concerts. 
Studio, 235 West End Ave., New York City. 
Phone Susquehanna 112. 





Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


Adele Luis Rankin 
Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York 
‘Phone Pennsylvania 2634 


Franklin Riker 





SOPRANO 





Tenor 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: New York, 1425 Broadway 

Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 
Philadelphia, 1714 Chestnut Street. 

Tel. Spruce 9845 





Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Normal Course 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 





Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio: 144 East 62nd St., New York 


Grace M. Schad 
COACH and ACCOMPANIST 
Oratorios—Operas—Concert Songs 
Studio 34, Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Residence: 49 South 7th Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Appointment by mail. 








Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
New Rochelle Studio: 69 Locust Ave. 








Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
117 W. 86th St.—Phone Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone Raymond 3086 


Charles Gilbert Spross Pianist Composer 
Carnegie Hall, Studio 504 Phone Circle 8964 
Tuesdays and Fridays 
Available for concerts in New York and Vicinity. 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 


Teacher of Many Noted Singers 





Pianist—Composer 








Studio: 211 West 79th St., New York City 
Endicott 3306 
Oliver Stewart TENOR 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Available for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios 
Studio: 137 W. 86th St., New York 
Tel. Schuyler 2729 





Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
"Phone Trafalgar 3614 


Mme. Zeta Van Gundy-Wood 
TONE BUILDER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Steinway Hall, 109 W. 57th St., New York. 


Claude Warford 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 4 West 40th St., New York 
"Phone, Penn 4897 





Circle 0477 











Teacher of Piano 


Martha D. Willis Music Appreciation 


Technic—lInterpretation—Keyboard Harmony 
Special Course in Ear Training and Rhythm for Voice Pupils 
81 Carnegie Hall, 154 W. 57th St., New York 
Appointment by Telephone—1350 Circle 


Arthur Wilson 
VOICE and INTERPRETATION 
905 Boylston St., Boston 
Wednesdays at Providence in the Lauderdale 
g. 





— 





Anne Wolcott 

Teacher of Singing—Coach—Accom»panist 
Graduate Student of Father Finn — 

Studio: 314 W. 75th St., New York. Traf. 9107 


— 





S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone—Circle 0951 


David Zalish 


Pianist and Pedagogue 
Appointment by mail or phone _ 
110th St., New York Cathedral 954 


—— 


—— 





225 W. 





Ww . Special Master Classes 
° Henri Zay in Voice Technique 

with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA behind the 
See ‘‘The Practical Psychology of Voice,’’ pub. G. 


Schirmer, which is a Complete Vocal Method. 


Studio: 30 West 72nd St. 
———er 





Zerfhi Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
Miss Ethel Pfeifer, Asst. Teacher 45 
412 West End Avenue Trafalgar 43 
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MusicAL AMERICA is not responsible for the opinions or statements of Open Forum writers. Please make 
| your letter brief,and sign your full name and address. Names will be withheld if requested.— EDITOR. 








Light on the Color Organ 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

MvsicAL AMERICA has been kind 
and .ppreciative of my work in the past, 
and ! am writing considerably as a mat- 
ter 0: protection to you and your maga- 
zine. 

With a little thought, you and every- 
body 2lse can realize that light and color 
emotionally used with the motion pic- 
ture 10use overture, with its little sets, 
its songs and dances, as well as in con- 
junct‘on with ballroom music, represents 
at the present moment allied industries 
which run not into the million but into 
the hundred million dollars. 

Mr. Fenn Germer’s article, therefore, 
in your issue of Feb. 20, 1926, jumps 
into no child’s business. I wish to make 
you realize that where a hundred million 
or so is entailed, the ground bristles with 





Constance 


WARDLE 


Soprano 


+. * * 
“Aida” 


Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, Oct. 10, 1925 


“Within five minutes Miss 
Wardle’s voice warmed up 
and ‘Ritorno Vincitor’ was 
beautifully given; she 
scored a great success in 
the second act and from 
thereon throughout the 
opera.” 


Springfield Daily News, 
Dec. 2, 1925 


“She has a charming voice 
with plenty of power and 
range and proved a favor- 
ite with the audience at 
once.” 


Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, Feb. 18, 1926 


“Tias a beautiful voice of 
ex. cllent range and moder- 
atc power, which she uses 
with great skill.” 


* * * 


Exclusive direction 


| Walter Anderson, Inc. 
| 5 Columbus Circle 





New York, N. Y. 





danger to the tread, and possible huge 
loss to the pocketbook, through it may 
be, unsuspected damage done. 

What right, for example, has Mr. Ger- 
mer to analyze and weigh the place my 
work holds in this fruitful field (it seems 
from hearsay as well as from “photo- 
graphs” and “patents’”) he mentions? 
Please note that he can mention 
patents in connection with my work 
since I have patents allowed and issued. 

What right has he to state that Mr. 
Wilfred is the first to use form with 
music or without music? There is a 
famous department store in Philadel- 
phia, with a branch in New York, one 
of whose heads can probably tell you of 
loaning me material for extending forms 
into space in conjunction with light- 
color play more than ten years before 
I ever heard of Mr. Wilfred or his forms. 
This trial was reported in print. The 
print is in my possession. The painter 
who helped me put down the form con- 
ceptions is alive; the canvasses are in 
my possession, as well as the filters car- 
ried out according to these form concep- 
tions. Testimony exists in a dozen dif- 
ferent directions. Form is a specialty 
within a universality. It is the uni- 
versality that is creating the hundred 
million or so in exchange. 

Patent Office actions are in their way 
a part of litigation, and in this view a 
vital part of litigation is now on. The 
monk Castel, Rimington, Bishop, Hector 
and other fallacious stupidities are be- 
ing weeded out by the patent office, not 
by articles in magazines. Can these, un- 
suspected by the magazine itself or the 
writer of the article, be shown to have 
an ulterior object, not seen or guessed 
at by the public? Is it possible that the 
unsuspecting magazine is being used as 
a cat’s paw? Remember the hundreds 
of millions! 

Is it wise for Mr. Germer to make so 
many statements and for you to print 
them? How is it that prior notions are 
mentioned in connection with legitimate 
light-color play, and no prior patents 
mentioned on form projection? Here 
are a few of these form projection pat- 
ents with dates, not so antiquated as the 
Jesuit friend Castle of the Sixteenth 


Century: 

Lovestrom Feb. 14, 1922 1,406,663 
Maxwell April 10, 1923 1,451,046 
McCormack Jan. 21, 1919 1,291,964 
Ebeling Aug. 1, 1916 1,192,876 


Can form become part of the rhythm 
of music, the dance and poetry only 
through its subjection to darkness and 
brightness control, and is it then only 


Feminine Club Members Entertained by 
Husbands in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, March 6.—The Tuesday 
Musical Club was entertained by the 
husbands of members at the Milwaukee 
Athletic Club recently. The committee 
in charge was composed of F. A. Loch- 
ner, J. V. Cargill, Eric S. Hafsoos, H. J. 
Collins, Gustave L. Hertting, Robert 
Hess and Lutz Guenther. The Milwau- 
kee Police Band, directed by Fred W. 
Brunkhorst, gave an enoyable concert 
at the Auditorium before an audience 
of several thousand. Dorothy Great- 
house, soprano, sang an aria from 
“Madama Butterfly” and other numbers. 
The Lyric Male Chorus, led by Alfred 
Hiles Bergen, also sang. 

C. O. SKINROOD. 








§ 
Local Artists Appear in Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, March 6.—The Orpheus 
Club’s second concert of the season was 
given on Feb. 18 in the Emery. Prower 
Symons is the leader. Herbert Gould, 
bass, was. the soloist, and Charles J. 
Young, the accompanist. The Hermann 
Quartet appeared at a musicale given 
by Governor and: Mrs. Donahey. 


a part of the underlying universality 
now so widely in use? I am taking the 
hberty of sending copies of this letter 
to one or two editors who I know have 
followed the work for many years. I 
have a right to ask that you will print it 
and will end as I began: MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA has been kind and appreciative of 
my work in the past, and I am writing 
considerably as a matter of protection to 
you and your magazine. 
Mary HALLOCK GREENWALT. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 28, 1926. 





An Overworked Concerto 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Apparently the répertoires of pianists, 
orchestras and conductors in the con- 
certo field are at present limited to a 
single specimen—the A Minor Concerto 
of Schumann. Matters reached a cli- 
max (for me, at least) recently when 
Josef Hofmann played this composition 
with the New York Symphony before a 
week had elapsed since Guiomar Novaes 
had performed it with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra in the same hall. Paderewski 
and others had already played the Con- 
certo earlier in the season. 

I had noticed, in your columns, that 
Mr. Hofmann had been playing the 
Rubinstein Concerto in D Minor in dif- 
ferent parts of the country and I had 
naturally supposed that he planned play- 
ing it here. But I suppose Mr. Hof- 
mann feels the necessity of proving his 
seriousness, his devotion to the better 
kind of music—to New York audiences, 
at least. 

I, for one, would take pleasure in hear- 
ing the Rubinstein once in a while. It 
isn’t great music, but it is very effective 
and lots of fun to play. But even with- 
out the Rubinstein Concertos, there are 
others in addition to the admittedly 
beautiful Op. 54 of Schumann. I seem 
to remember that Bach wrote concertos 
for one, two and three pianos; Mozart 
wrote a few also, I believe. There are 
two by Brahms, two by Chopin, two by 
Liszt, one by Mendelssohn, five by Bee- 
thoven, any number of others, plus those 
of more recent composers. 

Conductors and pianists may be very 
much perturbed to know that if they 
keep on they wil] accomplish the pur- 


pose of removing from the Schumann 
Concerto its ability to give pleasurable 
reactions. Familiarity, you know, 
breeds contempt. PERCY BLAIR. 
Brooklyn, March 18, 1926. 





Emotion and Form 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I read in a program note that mod- 
ernists, such as Krenek, aim to make 
music intellectual instead of musical. 

It can’t be done—at least, not much. 

Music is emotion in sound. It can be 
intellectual also, as regards form, but it 
is emotional at root. 

I once heard Leo Ornstein say in an 
address on modern music that probably 
the savage who first divided one small 
pile of sand into four equal parts felt 
a thrill that was more emotional than 
intellectual. I think Ornstein quoted 
this remark from some authority—but 
that doesn’t matter. The statement was 
made, anyhow. 

I see in MusIcAL AMERICA that Lotta 
Van Buren says “the savage probably 
first discovered music when he touched 
the strings of his bow.” 

There you have it—the root of music 
being emotional, not intellectual. 

M. JOSEPH HARVEY. 
Chicago, March 8, 1926. 


Cincinnati Club Gives Concert 


CINCINNATI, March 6.—The Matinée 
Musicale Club, under the presidency of 
Mrs. A. Hahn, gave its fourth concert 
of the season on Feb. 24. Participants 
were Fenton Pugh, Robert Thuman, 
Mrs. Wooley, Beatrix Chipman, Ruth 
Morris, Mrs. Ganzel, Mary Towsley 
Pfau and Mrs. Thomie Prewit-Williams. 

PHILIP WERTHNER. 


DR. ARTHUR D. 


WOODRUFF 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio, 810 Carnegie Hall 
New York City 


Telephone Circle 0321. Mondays in Philadelphia 














’ A DIOMED P. 
AVLONITIS 
Violinist-Teacher, Formerly 
Professor at Corfu Conserva- 
tory of Music 
Studios: Metropolitan era 
House Bldg., 1425 B’way,N.Y. 
Home: 214 W. 69th St., N. Y. 
Tel. Trafalgar 8813 


















FB HAROLD BRYSON 


Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO: 149 West 57th St., New York 


Phone Circle 6151 











JANE R. CATHCART 


Teacher of , 
PIANO—ELEMENTARY HARMONY 
Address 200 West 57th St., New York 


Phone 10117 Circle 











Soprano 
135 East 60th Street 
New York City 
ee, *Phone Plaza 2601 
Concert Management 
Arthur Judson 
Steinway Hall, N. Y. | 











PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory 
Circulars mailed 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
in the Country 











MARIE SUNDELIUS 


SOPRANO 


Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management Haensel & Jones 
Aeolian Hall, New York 








PHILIP WERTHNER. 





in NYIREG 


YHAZI 


PIANIST 


Management: R. E. Johnston 
1451 Broadway, New York 
Knabe Piano Used 
















CONTRALTO 
“A SINGER WHO IS A MUSICIAN” 
“BUILDER OF UNUSUAL, EFFECTIVE PROGRAMS” 
STUDIO: 200 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Personal Representative—Leona M. Kahl, 64 Bank Street, New York City 
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this characterization, the music paints 
the wanness of dawn and then an or- 
chestral sunburst as Belfagor, abroad at 
cockcrow, takes on the shape and habili- 
ments of gallant and suitor. It is here 
that polytony is aptly, if stridulously, 
employed. Belfagor’s vanquishment by 
the loyal Candida is the burden of a 
coda, following a climax that for a mo- 
ment is a reminder of the far more 
stunning culmination of this composer's 
“Pines of Rome.” ts 

As music of the theater, this is one 
of the best works of its kind to employ 
the devices of the ultraists, that has yet 
been brought to American ears. As 
music of the concert hall, it is both in- 
teresting and novel, but in no sense mo- 
mentous. Its place would seem to be 
in the opera house. Mr. Klemperer gave 
it a brilliant performance. 

Albert Spalding’s playing of the 
Mendelssohn was patrician in quality, 
well nigh faultless in its technical de- 
tail—a finely sculptured, always musical 
performance, which well merited the 
protracted enthusiasm manifested by 
the audience. 

The conductor also had a felicitous 
afternoon, playing the “Egmont” Over- 
ture with much of spirit and contrast, 
and directing a highly sensitized and 
emotional projection of the Strauss tone 
poem, which possessed more of the at- 
mosphere of the sick room, and adhered 
—as in the opening Largo—more 
strictly to the composer’s plain inten- 
tions than some recent performances 
under other leadership. et: 
Philharmonic Children 
Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conductor; Aeolian 
March 6, morning. The program: 

‘“Tannhiuser’’ March 4... Wagner 

Largo from Fifth Symphony..... Dvorak 

WE MNPOMORUE 6.6 ic tekst epcebeses Ravel 

“The Battle Hymn of the Republic” 

Cerone SROEe§ =n. 4 506.0: 0:00 Tchaikovsky 

After visiting one of Mr. Schelling’s 
Children’s Concerts one is always sur- 
prised to see any juveniles at all on the 
street. It always seems as though all 
of the so-called younger generation was 
esconced, with parental chaperonage, in 
Aeolian Hall, listening with rapt atten- 
tion and giving eager response to the 
tricky questions advanced by their 
mentor. To illustrate the attributes of 
the horn, Mr. Schelling called for the 
famous passage in Beethoven’s “Leon- 
ore” Overture No. 3, and no less a com- 
position than the President’s private 
horn call was played, with fitting ap- 
plause for a portrait of Mr. Coolidge. 
The “New World” Symphony excerpt 
found especial appreciation, and the 
metallic brilliance of ‘“Laideronette” 
from the “Ma Mére l’Oye” Suite was 
favorably received. W. S. 


The Friends of Music 
Seventh subscription concert of the 


Society of the Friends of Music. Artur 
Bodanzky, conductor; Harold Samuel, 


Ernest 
Hall, 


The 
Schelling, 


pianist, and Lynnwood Farnam, organ- 
ist, soloists; the Town Hall, March 6, 


afternoon. The program: 
Concerto Grosso in G major, Op. 6, 
Dis he cb 08h 6524055 thts So Handel 
Organ concerto in F major, Op. 4, 
Pee SB Vas eas teen 6b tees «8 Handel 
Piano concerto in D minor........ Bach 
Suite for Orchestra........ Bach-Mahler 


This program of Eighteenth Century 
music deservedly met with the approval 
of the discriminating audience always to 
be found at the Society’s concerts. Much 
as can be said on behalf of variety, there 
are times when a session with one his- 
torical period affords a satisfaction that 
no amount of skipping eclecticism can 
give. Style is often savored best with- 
out the condiments of contrast. 

Handel’s Concerto Grosso, written, 
says tradition, in a single day, is an 
example of his astounding facility in 
composition. The solidity of its struc- 
ture, the spontaneity of its ideas are 
as remarkable as its unflagging vitality. 
There are no traces of haste, of care- 
less phrase-making or of empty padding. 
The work was directed by Mr. Bodanzky 
with meticulous regard for its sturdy 
style. 

The less robust Organ Concerto was 
a worthy pendant. Mr. Farnam con- 
tributed to its performance his skill in 
registration, his fine shading of phrases, 
his manual dexterity and his musicianly 
taste. 

The climactic height of the program 
was Mr. Samuel’s performance of the 
piano part in the Bach Concerto. His 
was a reading scholarly, virtuosic and 
poetic, enjoyable for its thoughtful 
phrasing, its technical ease and its 
spiritual fervor. 

The Mahler Suite, a comparatively 
familiar item in our concert halls, is 
a composite amalgam of an overture, 
rondeau and badinerie from  Bach’s 
Second Orchestral Suite and an aria 
(popularized in the G string transcrip- 
tion by Wilhelmj) and two gavottes from 
the third suite. 

One minor annoyance crept into the 
concert. Atmospheric humidity played 
pranks with the intonation of strings 
and organ, and sensitive ears shrank 
from certain discrepancies of pitch in 
the organ concerto. BS 


George Barrere Entertains 


Second concert by George Barrére’s 
Little Symphony, George Barrére, con- 


ductor and_ soloist;- Henry Miller 
Theater, March 7, evening. The pro- 
gram: 
Second Symphony in E flat, 
Cc. P. E. Bach 
Bute Teese... scestecivcaey A. Dubensky 
(First performance from MS) 
Concerto for flute in D major.. Boccherini 
“Reactions to Prose Rhythms of 
Fiona Macleod’’..... Mabel Wood Hill 
(First performance from MS) 
“Serenade” from Opus 16..Vincent d’Indy 
“Valse” from Opus 17....Vincent d’Indy 
“Grandfather’s Clock’’...G. O. Harnisch 


(First performance from MS) 
At this concert, Mr. Barrére solved 
a problem, which, as he said, has caused 
tactful orchestral conductors no little 
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SCHOOL OF OPERA 
Enrica Clay Dillon, Dir. 
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GROVE STREET THEATER 
22 Grove Street, New York City 


worry—whether the conductor should 
come first upon the stage or allow the 
soloist to precede him. The solution 
cannot go into the Conductors’ Book of 
Etiquette, however, as it applies only 
to cases of merged identities. 

Mr. Barrére’s capacity was really 
three-fold: as a _ host, beguiling his 
guests with witty and whimsical com- 
ments not always confined exclusively to 
the music; as a conductor of a program 
of novelties, and as a soloist in a 
Boccherini flute concerto restored to 
audibility after years of silence in the 
Congressional Library. In all these 
avatars he was his inimitable self. 

The four works not marked “first 
time” on the printed program were prob- 
ably performed for the first time in 
New York. One tries in vain to recall 
having heard any of them _ before. 
Emmanuel Bach’s symphony is, strictly 
speaking, a pre-symphony, bearing the 
same relation to the fully evolved sym- 
phony that the eohippus does to the 
horse. 

Mr. Dubensky’s “Suite Russe” justi- 
fied its title by the folk flavor of the 
music, which is melodious and unpre- 
tentious. The best of the three move- 
ments is the last, which is Oriental in 
Material. Mrs. Hill’s “reactions” were 
well-written impressionistic pieces, con- 
servative in harmony, and emotionally 
effective. Mr. Harnisch employed some 
modern harmonic devices in his descrip- 
tive reverie. The three composers were 
present to acknowledge applause—Mrs. 
Hill in the audience, Mr. Dubensky at 
the piano and Mr. Harnisch at his post 
as viola player. B. kx BD. 


Furtwéngler and Guidi 


The Philharmonic Orchestra, Wilhelm 
Furtwangler, conductor; Scipione Guidi, 
violinist, soloist; Carnegie Hall, March 
7, afternoon. The program: 

Symphony in G (B. & H. No. 13)..Haydn 
Concerto for Violin.........Mendelssohn 
Mr. Guidi 
“Till Eulenspiegel’.............Strauss 

Mr. Guidi played the Concerto, whose 
freshness after untold hearings and re- 
hearings is really quite remarkable, 
with sparkle and polish and with an in- 
tuitive feeling for good ensemble, the 
result of his years as concertmaster of 
the orchestra with which he appeared. 
His tone was always pure and nicely 
rounded, his enthusiasm, especially in 
the last movement, exhilarating. Mr. 
Furtwangler gave him elegant and finely 
sensitive accompaniments, stressing, in 
the tuttis, inner voices that usually go 
unnoticed. 

The Haydn seemed somewhat angular, 
although aristocratic and authoritative. 
The slow movement had a more delicate 
contour than the rest, the Menuetto was 
unusually iron-handed rhythmically. 
There were even moments of almost 
rough merriment, passages where quan- 
tity rather than quality seemed the fore- 
most worry of the violins. 

“Till” has rarely been as clearly set 
forth, and it has not often been as robust 
without being vulgar. Mr. Furtwingler 





materially added to his already good- 
sized reputation as an exponent of the 
music of Richard the Second. One re- 
members with particular appreciation 
his “Don Juan” of last season; his “Till’ 
impracsed as being even better. There 
was a superb atmosphere of diablerie 
a medieval roguishness that produced 
an inner chuckle, with the entrance of 
the hero’s prankish theme, and, suc} 
was Mr. Furtwangler’s power of narra- 
tion, one was able to find more realism, 
more actual portrayal of incident it 
the score than hitherto. Especially in 
teresting was the conductor’s treatmen 
of the complicated passage which seem 
to suggest the chase and apprehension 
of “Till,” immediately preceding the 
ominous roll of drums. 

Mr. Furtwangler was rewarded with 
clamant applause from an_ audience 
large despite inclement weather, which, 
incidentally, seemed to affect the _ in- 
tonation of the strings no whit. 





Atlanta to Hear New Stars 


in Metropolitan Schedule 
UOUAAUAA EAA EA TATA EAA 
[Continued from page 1] 





experienced last year at the opera sea- 
son. 

The season opens Monday, April 19. 
The operas to be given are “Aida,” “Don 
Quixote,” “La Boheme,” “Pagliacci,” 
“The Jewels of the Madonna,” “Lucia 
di Lammermoor,” “Tannhauser” and “I!! 
Trovatore.” 

Among the new stars to be heard here 
for the first time are Marion Talley, 
Mary Lewis, Rudolf Laubenthal and 
Mario Basiola. Favorites already known 
will include Rosa Ponselle, Jeanne 
Gordon, Giovanni Martinelli, Feodor 
Chaliapin, Guiseppe De Luca, Florence 
Easton, Frances Peralta, Beniamino 
Gigli. 
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“You deserve the entire credit for the 
most successful and happiest year of my 
artistic endeavors at the Metropolitan.” 


Geraldine Farrar 
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“‘Plainsman’s Song.” 


March 13, 1926 
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difficult Tarentella, “Gia la Luna in 
Mezzo al Mare.” Mr. Riccio negotiated 
the patter of this with perfect ease and 
clarity. Indeed, not since the days of 
Campanari does the writer recollect 
hearing it so satisfactorily sung. In 
‘‘Promesse de mon Avenir” (in this case, 
“O Casta Fior’’) from Massenet’s “Le 
Roi de Lahore” Mr. Riccio somewhat 
mistook the character of the emotion. 


“Non piu Andrai” from “Nozze di 
Figaro” at the end, was delightfully 
sung 


All in all, one may say that Mr. 
Riccio is a singer of obvious excel- 
lencies. Fausto Cleva was at the 7". 

dis As. He 


North Carolina Glee Club 


The University of North Carolina 
Glee Club, having come north to com- 
pete in the intercollegiate contest, de- 
cided to remain over a day and show 
what it could do on its own account. On 
Sunday evening the Club gave a concert 
in the Little Theater. The program was 
an ambitious one, beginning with Davi- 
son’s arrangement of the Seventeenth 
Century “Ye Watchers and Ye Holy 
Ones” and Bach’s “Grant Us to Deal 
with Zeal.” The Club sang old sacred 
songs by Carissimi and Praetorious, 
Seandinavian songs by Sibelius, Meri- 
kanto and Palmgren, a group of Negro 
spirituals, arranged by Paul John 
Weaver, leader of the Club, O’Hara’s 
“Wreck of the ‘Julie Plante’” and Bliss’ 
They showed the 
results of excellent training. Their 
singing was smooth, mechanically 
finished and marked by an evident unity 
of spirit. Their rhythm, especially in 
the spirituals, was notably good for a 
group of singers. Jerome Swinford, 
accompanied by Alderson Mowbray, and 
Theodore Fitch were able assisting 
artists. E.A 


Gisella Neu Returns 


Gisella Neu, violinist, who played here 
last season, reappeared in Aeolian Hall 
on the evening of March 7, with Nikolai 
Mednikoff at the piano. The program 
began with the Tchaikovsky D Major 
Concerto and included as well the An- 
dante and Allegro from Bach’s Fifth 
Sonata for Violin alone. A third group 


upset her conception of some of her 
pleces. The Bach, for instance, was un- 
clear and suffered from lack of melodic 
line. The Canzonetta in the Tchaikovsky 
was a nice bit of legato and the closing 
Hungarian Melodies of Ernst were given 
with much rhythmic swing as was the 
Albehiz Tango. Mr. Mednikoff’s ac- 
companiments were a valuable part of 
the program. J. A.H 





New York's Week 
of Opera 
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Frances Peralta, in the réle of Made- 
leine made a last-moment substitution 
for Rosa Ponselle, who was to have made 
her season’s farewell in the part. Miss 
Peralta’s conception of the réle is aristo- 
cratic and remote as it should be in the 
earlier scenes, and ardent in the later 
ones. Besides being dramatically im- 
pressive she was vocally fine and was 
rewarded with prolonged applause. 
Beniamino Gigli as Chenier interrupted 
the performance with the “Improvviso” 
and also with the romanza in the final 
scene. Mr. De Luca was a mellifluous 
Gerard and his “Nemico della Patria” 
was one of the most favored bits of the 
evening. The remainder of the cast in 
cluded Mmes. Bourskaya and Anthony 
and Messrs. Tibbett, Paltrinieri, Re- 
schiglian, Ananian, Bada, Picco, Gustaf- 
son, D’Angelo and Malatesta. Mr. Sera- 
fin conducted. J. A. H. 


A Triple Bill 


Thursday evening a triple bill con- 


sisting of “Gianni Schicchi,” “Sky- 
scrapers” and “Pagliacci” was given 
with a few changes in casting. Ellen 


Dalossy sang Lauretta in the first opera, 
the third singer to essay the réle this 
season, and Nina Morgana was the 
Nedda in “Pagliacci.” Puccini’s futile 
score in a more or less casually con- 
ducted performance seemed, even more 
than usually, a detriment to a clever and 
well acted farce. The singing was so 
good that one regretted that there was 
not something better to sing. Others in 
the cast included Giuseppe De Luca, of 
course, in the name-part, and Messrs. 
Lauri-Volpi, Didur, Rothier, Bada, An- 
anian, D’Angelo, Malatesta, Reschiglian, 
Gabor and Eisler, and Mmes. Howard, 
Tiffany and Anthony. “Skyscrapers” 





biew lo. 


Photo oy heysione 

Dorothea Flexer, American Contralto, Who 

Made Her Début at the Metropolitan, 
Last Week 





Tibbett. Mr. Papi conducted this as 
well as the Puccini work. ss D 


“The Bartered Bride” 


On Saturday night, Smetana’s “The 
Bartered Bride” was given for the 
fourth time this season with the same 
cast as before, save that Max Altglass 
appeared as Hans. Mr. Bohnen, re- 
covered from his injured nose, sang a 
delicious Kezal, which kept the audi- 
ence in gales of giggles. aria Miiller 
was again the Marie, and George Meader 
the Wenzel. The remaining roles were 
capably filled by Mmes. Telva, Wells and 
Hunter, and Messrs. Schiitzendorf, 
Bloch, Schlegel and Gabor. Mr. Altglass 
sang and acted sincerely, but the réle 
seemed somewhat too big for him in 
every way and he kept a weather eye 
on the conductor almost all the time. 
The solo dances were executed by Mmes. 
Rudolph and De Leporte, and Mr. Bon- 
figlio. Mr. Bodanzky conducted. 

a A. BH. 


Sunday Night Concert 


Despite the inclement weather, an 
audience of size turned out for the Sun- 
day night concert on March 7. The 
singers taking part included Queena 
Mario, Frances Peralta and Charlotte 
Ryan, sopranos; Cecil Arden and Car- 
mela Ponselle, contraltos; Vittorio Ful- 





ADVANCE BOOKINGS 


Changes in, and additions to, _ this 
schedule should reach the ofttice of Musi- 
CAL AMERICA not later than Friday of the 
week preceding the date of publication, 


INDIVIDUALS 
Baer, Frederic—Meadville, Pa., March 24, 
Allegheny College, with Mildred Dilling. 
Crooks, Richard—New Castle, Pa., March 


25 and 26. 
Dilling, Mildred—Meadv'lle, Pa., March 
24, Allegheny Co‘lege, with Frederic Baer. 
Faas, Mildred—New York, March 23, 
Steinway Hall. 
Gianinni, Dusolina—Boston, March 25. 
Hess, Myra—Toledo, Ohio, March 22. 
: Jacobsen, Sascha—Hartford, Conn., March 








21. 

Jeritza, Maria—Des Moines, Iowa, March 
22; Omaha, Neb., March 24. 

Levitzki, Mischa—Chicago, March 21. 
March _ 22, 
March 


McCormack, John—Seattle, 
Meaney Auditorium; Portland, Ore., 
25, Auditorium. 

Macmillen, Francis—Marietta, Ohio, March 
22; Washington Court House, Ohio, March 26. 

Methot, Gabrielle—New York, March 24, 
Aeolian Hall. 

Mortimer, Myra—Los Angeles, March 26.. 

Sanchez, Clarita—New York, March 24, 
Aeolian Hall. 

Warren, Henry Jackson—Boston, March 21. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Barrére Little Symphony and Ensemble— 

New York, March 21, Henry MI er Theater. 


Hart House String Quartet — Iroquois 
Falls, Ont., Can., March 22; Timmins, Ont., 


Can., March 23: Toronto, Can., March 26, 
Upper Canada College. 

Russian Symphonic Choir — Hartford, 
Conn., March 21. 





tiny”; Miss Ryan sang an aria from 
“Aida”; Miss Ponselle, a recitative and 
aria from “Favorita,” and the first half 
of the program came to an end with 
Mme. Peralta’s singing of “Suicidio!” 
from “Gioconda.” The second half be- 
gan with the “Coq d'Or” Suite by the 
orchestra, after which Miss Ponselle 
sang an aria from “Don Carlos,’ Mr. 
Danise, “Eri Tu” from “Masked Ball,” 
Mme. Mario, Strauss’ “Voce di Prima- 
vera” and Mr. Rothier, “The Two Grena- 
diers.” Mme. Peralta and Miss Ponselle 
were heard in the Barcarolle from 
“Contes d’Hoffmann,” and the program 
closed with the “Turkish Patrol” of 
Michaelis. J. D. 


TRAHiESEE 


202 WEST 74th ST., N. Y. 


Censultation and voice trials 
by appointment only, 


Tel. 1965 Endicott 

















consisted of the Wagner-Wilhelmj 
“Album Leaf,” Sarasate’s transcription 
of portions of Thomas’ “Mignon,” a 
Mazurka by dZarzycki and _ Albeniz’ 
Tango. The final group was of Hun- 
garian Melodies by Ernst. 

Miss Neu’s tone was firm in quality 
but the damp weather did unkind things 
to the pitch of her instrument. This 
may have proved so disconcerting as to 


again elicited much applause from a de- 
lighted audience. Miss de Leporte and 
Messrs. Troy and Dodge were the solo 
dancers and Mr. Hasselmans conducted. 

Mme. Morgana as Nedda sang very 
beautifully and gave a convincing pic- 
ture of the heroine of the tragic operatic 
sketch. She was ably supported by 
Messrs. Fullin, Scotti, Paltrinieri and 
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He sang old English classics with a clarity of enun- 
ciation and a sense of the color value of the coun- 
try’s language that were altogether admirable.— 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald and Examiner. 
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lin, tenor; Giuseppe Danise, baritone, 
and Leon Rothier, bass. Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek conducted. 

The program began with the Overture 
to Adam’s “Si J’Etais Roi,” after which 
Miss Arden sang the aria of Salomé 
from “Hérodiade.” Mr. Fullin was 
heard in an aria from “Force of Des- 
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Mrs. Blake-Blumenthal, Such and 
Walther Appear at Master Institute 


A program of unusual interest was 
given at the Master Institute of United 
Arts by three members of the faculty: 
Sadie Blake-Blumenthal, pianist; Percy 
Such, English ’cellist, and Gustave Wal- 
ther, Belgian violinist. Mrs. Blake- 
Blumenthal opened the program with a 
masterly interpretation of the Bach- 
Busoni Chaconne, lending to it dignity 
and style. Her second group, including 
the Mendelssohn-Liszt “On Wings of 
Song,” Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eau” and the 
“Erlking” showed her versatility of 
style, her ability to display atmospheric 
quality, as well as a fine feeling for 
nuance. 

Mr. Walther’s fine technic and tone 
quality was shown in two groups, the 
first given over to the Vieuxtemps Con- 
certo, the second to shorter numbers. 
The Concerto provided a medium well- 
suited to Mr. Walther’s sense of phras- 
ing and style. The shorter numbers, 
Kreisler’s Londonderry Air, “Old Re- 
frain,” and the Schubert-Kreisler “Rosa- 
munde” and the “Bee” of Carl Bohm, 
were given with delicacy which unfolded 
them with much charm and feeling. 

The unquestioned musicianship of Mr. 
Such was amply displayed in the Boc- 
cherini Concerto. The restraint of the 
work, as well as its poetic form, were 
well outlined. In two numbers from 
Bruch, Mr. Such showed his balance of 
tone and his control of technic and style. 
Jeanne Feront and Frank Braun pro- 
vided splendid accompaniments. _ Fol- 
lowing the program the audience visited 
the exhibition of American painting and 
sculpture being held under the auspices 
of Corona Mundi, International Art Cen- 
ter. 


A. Verne Westlake Gives 


At the regular meeting of the Jackson 
Heights Musical Club, Tuesday morn- 
ing, Feb. 16, Dr. A. Verne Westlake, 
director of the New York Piano Con- 
servatory and School of Affiliated Arts, 
gave a talk on “Improvisation,” illus- 
trated at the piano. He played some 
of his own compositions for the piano. 
Maude Tucker Doolittle, director of the 
Meca School of Music, and associated 
with the New York Piano Conservatory, 
a member of the club, was instrumental 
in securing Dr. Westlake’s appearance 
before the Club. 


Lecture 





Hilsberg Pupils Heard in Interesting 
List 


An interesting concert was given by 
pupils of Ignace Hilsberg, Polish pianist, 
at his studio on the afternoon of Feb. 21. 
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AT 42nd ST. 


Beginning Sanday, March 14th 


M MIX 
in “MY OWN PAL” 


A 1926 Typical Tom Mix Picture with Tony 
the Wonder Horse . 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 


World’s Largest B’way at 51st St. 
t “Subway to Door” 
ved Focoest CAPT OL savrnsee: 
Mng. Dir. 


ture Palace 








Second Week at Popular Prices 


“THE MERRY WIDOW” 


with MAE MURRAY 
JOHN GILBERT 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
B'way at 


GREATER RIVOLI sii’st 


Beginning Sunday, March 14th 
GLORIA SWANSON 
in “The Untamed Lady” 
Paramount’s Society Leve Comedy 
John Murray Anderson’s Newest Revue, 
“VENUS IN GREENWICH VILAGE” 
with Fay Lanphier and 10 Artists’ Models 

















Works of Mozart, Chopin, Schumann, 
Albeniz and others were given. Among 
the noted musicians attending were 
Alexander Siloti, Sigismund Stojowski, 
Michael Press and Joseph Achron. Mr. 
Hilsberg recently returned from Boston, 
where he gave a concert. He will play 
in Cleveland and Cincinnati, before re- 
appearing in New York in a joint con- 
cert with Dusolina Giannini, soprano, at 
the Roosevelt Musicales on March 16. 
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LORA NEGRI, American so- 

prano, has fulfilled engagements 
in recital and as soloist with or- 
chestra this season. Among her 
appearances were her Aeolian Hall 
recital on Nov. 1, a recital for the 
Baltimore Music Club on Nov. 7, 
one for Morris High School, New 
York, on Nov. 16, for the Besara- 
bian Association, Brooklyn, on 
Nov. 23, and at the first lecture- 
recital of the Schola Cantorum at 
the home of Mrs. Charles B. Alex- 
ander on Dec. 1. Miss Negri was 
soloist with the Schola Cantorum 
under Kurt Schindler in Carnegie 
Hall on Dec. 23, and appeared with 
the New York Symphony on Dec. 
26 and 27 in Carnegie Hall and 
| Mecea Auditorium respectively. 














Jeritza Opens Spring Tour 


Maria Jeritza, prima donna of the 
Metropolitan, left on Feb. 20 for her 
annual concert tour, opening at the Hotel 
Syracuse, at Syracuse, and playing the 
following cities subsequently: Worcester, 
Mass.; Springfield, Mass.; Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Washington, D. C.; Lynchburg, 
Va.; Asheville, N. C.; Little Rock, Ark.; 
New Orleans, La.; Houston and Fort 
Worth, Tex.; Des Moines, Iowa, and 
Omaha, Neb. Mme. Jeritza will sail on 
March 26 to fill engagements in Covent 
Garden, England, where she will be heard 
in new roles. 





Ethel Grow Pupil Heard in Benefit 


Regina Kahl, soprano, pupil of Ethel 
Grow, appeared in recital on Feb. 19 in 
Waynesburg, Pa., for a memorial benefit 
at the Waynesburg Opera House. “The 
Song of the Open,” by Frank La Forge 
was deserving of special mention. Earl 
Truxell, a Pittsburgh musician, accom- 
panied Miss Kahl on this program. Miss 
Kahl responded to seven encores. Mr. 
Truxell added a piano group in a most 
pleasing way. He gave an encore, 
“Minuet Antique” by Soebeck. 





Louise Stallings to Sing in Oratorio 


Louise Stallings, soprano, has been en- 
gaged to sing as soloist in “Elijah” with 
the Bridgeport Oratorio Society on April 
20. Miss Stallings appeared with the 
Men’s Glee and the Ladies’ Choral clubs 
of Summit, N. J., on Feb. 23. 





Rivoli and Rialto Lists Please 


A revue by John Murray Anderson, 
“Rhapsody in Jazz,” a “Syncopated Man- 
hattan Cocktail,” based on George Gersh- 
win’s “Rhapsody in Blue,” is pleasing 
at the Rivoli Theater. Among the novel- 
ties in this revue is a dog-dance by Jud 
Brady’s Charleston Collies. The “Tall- 
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est Waiter in the World”—Robert Stick- 
ney, late of “The Monkey Talks”—also 
appears. The orchestra plays as the 
overture, “The Chimes of Normandy,” 
by Planquette, under Joseph Littau, and 
Harold Ramsay plays an appropriate 
number at the organ, “The More I Play 
the Harder I Work.” Eugene Dubois, 
violinist, formerly concertmaster of the 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, plays 
“The Deluge” by Saint-Saéns and “Lie- 
besfreud” by Kreisler. Irvin Talbot con- 
ducts the Rialto orchestra through the 
Overture, “The Bohemian Girl,” this 
week. Ray Eleanor and Michael Bal! 
appear in a stage number called “In a 
Musical Studio.” Hy C. Geis, organist, 
plays “Don’t Be Afraid to Come Home” 
and Charlotte and Peterson follow with 
dance divertissements. 





Zimmer Harp Trio Will Give New York 
Concert 


The Zimmer Harp Trio, Nellie Zimmer, 
solo harpist, Louise Harris and Gladys 
Crockford, associates, and Tom Williams, 
Welsh baritone, will give a concert in 
Aeolian Hall Monday afternoon, March 
15, at 3 o’clock. This is the first visit 
of the Zimmer Harp Trio to New York, 
although they have for years been ap- 
pearing in most of the concert centers 
east of the Mississippi. This season 
they have also played in many of the 
cities of the Southwest. Mr. Williams 
is already known here through his Town 
Hall recital two seasons ago. 





John Coates Concludes Tour of Canada 


John Coates, English tenor, has been 
heard extensively in the United States 
and Canada. He will conclude his tour 


and sail for England on March 13. After 
appearing in Montreal, Winnipeg, Ot- 
tawa, Toronto, Vancouver, Edmonton, 
Calgary and other cities of the Dominion, 
Mr. Coates returned to the East by way 
of Chicago, where he gave a recital on 
Feb. 21. He was heard in Buffalo and 
with the Cosmopolitan Club of New 
York on March 5, and returned to Mon- 
treal for a second concert on March 8. 





Richard Bonelli Engaged for Ann Arbor 
Festival 


Richard Bonelli, baritone of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, has been 
added to the galaxy of stars engaged for 
the Ann Arbor Music Festival this com- 
ing May. Mr. Bonelli will be heard in 
the réle of Telramund in the gala per- 
formance of “Lohengrin,” which will be 
the closing event of the festival. An- 
other festival appearance of importance 
booked for Bonelli is at the Spartanburg, 
S. C., Music Festival, when he will be 
the attraction on the “artists’ night” pro 
gram on May 7. 





Azar-Trabilsee Recital Given 


A joint recital by Genevieve Azar, so- 
prano, and Tofi Trabilsee, baritone, was 
given at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
on Feb. 26. Miss Azar sang several 
arias from Puccini’s operas and songs 
by Novello, Rogers, Gounod and others. 
Mr. Trabilsee presented the “Pagliacci”’ 
Prologue, a Brindisi and songs by Sun- 
derson, O’Hara, Gounod and_ Rossini. 
The program stated that Miss Azar had 
taken only ten months’ instruction from 
Mr. Trabilsee. The audience gave en- 
couragement by applauding heartily. 


Evsei Beloussoff Plays in Eastern Cities 


Evsei Beloussoff, Russian ’cellist, who 
gave three recitals this season in New 
York, has been fulfilling engagements 
in the eastern cities. Recently he ap- 
peared in Lowell, Mass., in joint recital 
with Maria Kurenko, and he gave a 
joint recital with Mildred Dilling, harp- 
ist, in Danbury, Conn. Next month he 
will appear in joint recital with Lenora 
Sparkes in Springfield, Mass. A tour 
is being booked for him next season by 
the Daniel Mayer office. 





Charles Stratton Completes Tour 


Charles Stratton, tenor, pupil of Ade- 
laide Gescheidt, completed a recent tour 
in the Middle West. This included two 
engagements with the Boston Symphony 
on Feb. 19 and 20, when the “Faust” 
Symphony and Liszt’s Thirteenth Psalm, 
were given. 








Harry Cumpson, pianist, will give a 
recital in Steinway Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, March 14. 

* * * 

Jean Wiswell announces that Richard 
Hale, American baritone, is now under 
her exclusive management. 


Harriet, Eells, mezzo-soprano, made 
her Boston début in recital at Jordan 


Hall on Feb. 27. 
+ £>-@ 

Edwin Hughes, pianist, will leave for 
an extended tour of the South after his 
New York recital of March 16, going as 
far west as Texas. 

* * * 

Marcel Grandjany will complete his 
American and Canadian tour the latter 
part of March and leave for France to 
take up his duties with the Fontainebleau 
School. 

* K + 

Ida Deck, pianist, will give a Steinway 
Hall recital on March 22. Miss Deck has 
won Juilliard fellowships in both piano 
and composition for three successive 
years. She is a pupil of Josef Lhévinne. 

* or + 

Emily Rosevelt, soprano; Grace Les- 
lie, contralto; Lewis James, tenor, and 
Frederic Baer, baritone, form the quar- 
tet engaged for the Halifax Music Fes- 
tival, to be held on April 12, 13 and 14. 

* * & 

Francis Macmillen will be featured in 
recital at the Panhandle Music Festival 
to be held in Amarillo, Tex., under the 
direction of Emil F. Myers of the Ama- 
rillo College of Music, from April 5 to 9 

* * * 

E. Robert Schmitz will conclude his 
American season with a final trip to 
Canada on March 16 to fulfill engage- 
ments in the Province of Quebec. Short- 
ly afterward, he will sail for Europe, 
where he is booked for an extensive tour. 

* oe * 

Richard Crooks has been engaged for 
the tenor réle in “Lohengrin,” to be 
given in English at the Ann Arbor Fes- 
tival on May 22 next. The artist goes 
to the Michigan Festival from one in 
Kansas, where he sings on three evenings 
in a variety of programs. 

* oe * 

Marie Sundelius has been engaged as 
soloist for a performance of “Elijah,” 
to be given on May 20 by the Universit) 
School of Music at Ann Arbor, Mich. 
From Ann Arbor the artist goes to 
Evanston, Ill., where she is to sing in 
Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” and 
Hadley’s “New Earth” on May 24, in the 
annual festival of the North Shore Fes- 
tival Association. 

+ * *« 

Siegmund Schwartzenstein, assisted by 
Alberto Bimboni at the piano and organ, 
will give his first New York recital at 


Town Hall on Wednesday _ evening, 
March 17. Mr. Schwartzenstein will 
play the Bruch Concerto, No. 3; two 


Paganini caprices, and works by Vitali, 
Hugo Kaun, Cyril Scott and Sinding, 
closing with Ernst’s Introduction and 
Variations. 


Samuel and Friskin in Institute Recital 


Harold Samuel and James Friskin 
gave a two-piano concert at the Institute 
of Musical Art, on Saturday evening, 
Feb. 27, the third artists’ recital of the 
year. Mr. Friskin is a member of the 
Institute faculty. The program included 
the Sonata in D Major by Mozart; Vari- 
ations on Themes of Haydn by Brahms; 
an arrangement of “La Valse” by Ravel. 
and the Concerto in C Major of Bach. 


Rafaelo Diaz Leaves for Florida 
Concerts 


Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan, has left New York for Florida, 
where he is scheduled to make several 
appearances in concert as well as to join 
forces later in the month-with Frances 
Alda, soprano. Mr. Diaz will also de- 
vote time to recreation in Florida before 
he returns in March for his Metropolitan 
appearances in opera. 
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SAMOILOFF ACTIVITIES 





Artists from Studios of New York Vocal 
Teacher Appear 


Artists under the guidance of Lazar 
S. Samoiloff, New: York teacher of sing- 
ing, have been active lately. Claire Dux 
is giving recitals in America and Europe 
this season. She has toured California 
three times in one season. Julia Claus- 
sen, mezzo of the Metropolitan, gave a 
successful recital in Carnegie Hall. She 
has appeared this season with the Metro- 
politan organization and with the Phila- 
delphia Civic Opera Company, singing 
in “Samson and Delilah,’ “La Nava- 
raisse,” “Carmen,” and other operas. 
Helen Stanley, soprano, has given re- 
citals in Los Angeles, Chicago and in 
Canada. She appeared recently as guest 
artist with the Philadelphia Opera Com- 
pany in “The Jewels of the Madonna” 
and “Faust,” and has been engaged to 
sing in “Tannhauser.” Bianca Saroya. 
soprano, has been touring with the San 
Carlo Opera Company, and has been 
heard in New York, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
other cities. She has been engaged to 
sing in Havana with the Segurola Opera 
Company, as has Gladys Axman who has 
appeared with the Gallo forces. 

Sonyz Yergin, who has been singing 
for three years with the Volksoper in 
Berlin, has been engaged to appear with 


the Staatsoper of Hanover, Germany, 
and has already appeared there in 
“Rigoletto,” “Lohengrin,” “Carmen,” 


“Faust,” “Rosenkavalier,” “Die Meister- 
singer,” “Il Trovatore’” and “Madama 
Butterfly.” Marie Louise Escobar, Mexi- 
can soprano, formerly guest with the 
San Carlo and: St. Louis opera com- 
panies, has been engaged for thirty per- 
formances in Italy. Consuelo Escobar 
is singing in Mexico with her own com- 
pany. Helen Sheridan is making her 
début in “Pagliacci” and “Carmen” with 
the National Opera Company in New 
York this month; Gladys St. John will 
appear as Gilda with the same company, 
and John Uppman, baritone, will be 
heard in “Pagliacci.” 


Lenox Quartet Now Under Management 
of Annie Friedberg 


The Lenox String Quartet, which has 
given concerts in the public libraries in 
New York, Boston, and Washington in 
the Mrs. Coolidge series, is now under 
management of Annie Friedberg. The 
Quartet appeared in concerts in Buffalo 
on March 9; Indianapolis on March 11, 
and Boston on March 14. It has given 
about forty concerts since the first of 
the year and is solidly booked until May. 
The New York recital of the organiza- 
tion will be given on April 20 in Town 
Hall, when Ossip Gabrilowitsch will be 
the assisting soloist. 





Mestechkin Pupils Appear in Recitals 


At the Wurlitzer Auditorium on Feb. 
23, Leon Kaplan, violinist, played a Tar- 
tini sonata, Burleigh’s “Snake” Dance 
and Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole.” On 
March 2, Master Kaplan was _ heard 
again in the same hall with Joseph 
Glassman, in Allard’s Symphony in D 
for two violins and Mozart’s Concertante 
for two violins. Victoria Danin was the 
accompanist. Frieda Siegel, pianist, 
played the first movement of Beethoven’s 
Sonata in D Minor, Op. 31, and the 
second Mazurka of Godard. All four 
are from the Mestechkin Studios and 
showed well developed talent. 





Moiseiwitsch to Play De Falla Excerpts 


Benno Moiseiwitsch, Russian pianist, 
will make his only New York appear- 
ance of the season in Carnegie Hall to- 
morrow afternoon, March 14, his recital 
being the eighth of the Wolfsohn Sun 


day Subscription Series. Mr. Moisei- 
Witsch will play excerpts from De 
Falla’s “La Vida Breve,” a large Chopin 
group, Sehumann’s “Carnaval,” the 
Capriccio in C of Brahms, Schubert- 


Liszt’s “Hark, Hark the Lark,” and the 
Wargner-Liszt “Tannhauser” Overture. 


Artists from Klibansky Studio Appear 


Mr. and Mrs. George Craig, from the 
Klibansky Studio, left on March 8 for 
a coneert tour in Florida. They re- 
turned to Augusta, Ga., on March 9, in 
time for the Hardy garden party, where 
hoth will be heard in solos and duets. 
On Feb. 28 Martha Hadley-Craig sang 
at the Bon Air Vanderbilt in Augusta 
Beginning Feb. 21 Mr. and Mrs. Craig 
ippeared at the meetings of the First 
Presbyterian and St. Paul Joint Missions 
in Augusta, Ga. They will be heard 





n another concert in Augusta on March 





Mishkin 





NIUSEPPE DANISE, baritone 
of the Metrovolitan Opera 


Company, will be under the man- 
agement of R. E. Johnston for a 
concert tour during the season of 
1926-27. Mr. Danise has appeared 
with the Metropolitan forces this 
season as Germont in “La Travi- 


ata,” Neri in “La Cena _ della 
Beffe,” Amonasro in “Aida,” 
Gerard in “Andrea _ Chenier,” 


Nelusko in “L’Africaine,” Rafaele 
in “The Jewels of the Madonna,” 
as whom he is seen above, and 
other réles, also appearing at the 
Sunday night concerts. 














Laurie Merrill Makes Florida Tour 


Laurie Merrill, American soprano, 
made her third consecutive tour of 
Florida in February, fulfilling engage- 
ments in St. Petersburg, Tampa, Miami 
and Palm Beach on Feb. 8, 12, 21 and 
24. Following these appearances Miss 
Merrill was scheduled to sing in Charles- 
ton S. C., before singing reéngagements 
throughout North Carolina. Her pro- 
grams include the most recent works of 
Ravel, Laparra, Moret and Poldowski, 
,a Spanish group and various composi- 
tions of English and American origin. 





Marmeins Dance With N. Y. Symphony 


At their appearance with the New 
York Symphony at Carnegie Hall on 
Feb. 27, the Marmeins were featured. 
They danced to a sold out house. The 
three sisters, Miriam, Irene and Phyllis, 
are exponents of the classic interpreta- 
tive ballet school or “drama” dances, of 
which they gave ten original numbers, 
including “John Alden and Priscilla.” 
Their next appearance will be with the 
same orchestra on March 27 at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. 





Mr. and Mrs. Bloch Give Sonata Program 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch ap- 
peared in a recital of sonatas for violin 
and piano in the Strauss Auditorium of 
the Educational Alliance on the evening 
of Feb. 28. The program was made up 
of the sonatas of Brahms in G, Schubert 
in G Minor, and the “Kreutzer” in A 
of Beethoven. They are playing in the 
People’s Symphony Concerts Course on 
March 13 and in Steinway Hall on 
March 31. 


Frieda Hempel Returns from West 


Frieda Hempel has been appearing in 
all the larger Western cities in her Jenny 
Lind concerts. Miss Hempel’s visits 
were crowded with receptions and teas, 
and she gave numerous informal talks 
to clubs and musical organizations. Her 
itinerary has included Denver, Hastings, 
Sioux City, Davenport, Columbus, 
Springfield, the University of Kansas 
and other places. She returned to New 
York on March 11. 


Dusolina Giannini at Roosevelt Recital 


Dusolina Giannini, soprano, will be 
heard at the sixth Roosevelt recital, 
March 16, in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Roosevelt. assisted by Ignace Hilsberg, 


pianist. This is Miss Giannini’s second 
and last New York appearance this 
season. 


MUSICALE IS ENJOYED 


Katherine Palmer Appears in Recital of 
Meta Schumann’s Songs 


An afternoon of most interesting mu- 
sic—all songs of Meta Schumann, the 
gifted singer, pianist and composer, 
gave much pleasure to a large number 
of invited guests on March 7. 

The occasion was given to introduce 
Katherine Palmer, soprano, who to many 
is already well known since she scored 
significant successes in her recitals in 
Boston in January of last year and in 
New York last November. Miss Schu- 
mann’s songs were charming. Many of 
them are already included in the ré- 
pertoire of our best singers. There were 
several unpublished numbers given on 
this occasion, which ought to be heard 
much oftener as they, too, are delight- 
ful, revealing a gift of true musician- 
ship; they should be published at once. 

Since Miss Palmer’s last recital, the 
writer noted a decided vocal improve- 
ment. She sang with greater ease, espe- 
cially in the upper register and revealed 
a voice of marked purity and rich qual- 
ity. The program of three groups com- 
prised nine songs in all including 
“Thee,” “A Request,” “Thou Immortal 
Night,” “Recompense,” “Cloudlets,” 
“Salutation,” “Evening.” “When Thou 
Art Nigh,” and “June Pastoral.” There 
were many prominent musicians among 
the guests, all of whom bestowed de- 
served applause upon both singer and 





teacher. M. B. S. 
Crystal Waters’ Pupils in Recital 
A pupils’ recital was given in the 
studio of Crystal Waters recently. 


Participating in the presentation of the 
program were Margaret Stone, Kathrine 
Jarvis, Lillian Wikoff. Helen Stevens, 
Louis Adams, Eunice Wood and Harry 
Beling. Among the songs heard were 
those of Giordani, Tosti, Lane, Rach- 
maninoff, Spross, Gretchaninoff, Seott. 
Watts and Gilbert. Miss Waters’ was a 
lesson in program building. 





Caroline Lowe Gives Washington Party 


A George Washington narty was riven 
at the studio of Caroline Lowe. Chick- 
ering Hall. on Feb. 22. A verv excel- 
lent program of sones and oneratie arias 
was presented by the Misses Mackav, 
Rhubant. Olmstead and Purdv ard Mr 


Daniels. Harold and Kermit Ehlers. 
Pembleton and Voicet. This was fol- 
lowed by a musical. spelling match. 


Dancing and refreshments broucht the 
evening to a close. 


Ralph Douglas Fulfills Engagements 


Ralvh Douglas, pianist and accom 
panist, has been heard in a number of 
engagements recently. Mr. Douglas ap- 
neared as accompanist for Edwin Swain, 
Maria Kurenko and Muriel Tindal in 
New York, and in other cities with Allen 
McQuhae. Mr. Swain, Mme. Kurenko, 
Georgia MacMullen, Joan Ruth and Wil- 
liam Simmons, Mrs. Henry FE. Coe and 
Helen Vickery. 


Mary Cornelia Malone Sings in South 


Mary Cornelia Malone, who sang with 
the Nashville Svmphony for the fourth 
season on Jan. 17 and who recently made 
two successful appearances in Cincin- 
nati left for an extended tour of the 
South lately. Her itinerary includes 
concerts in De Land. Jacksonville and 
Miami, Fla. Nashville. Murfreesboro 
and Paris, Tenn.; and Griffin, Ga. 





Second Mannes Concert to be Given 


The second in the series of four free 
orchestral concerts on the Saturday eve- 
nings of March will be given this eve- 
ning in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


under David Mannes. The program in- 
eludes Beethoven’s Second Symphony. 
the Overture to “William Tell,” and 


numbers of Massenet, Smetana, Debussy. 
Arensky and Wagner. 


Miss Kemper Will Sing at Institute 


Lillian Eubank Kemper will give a 
song recital at the Institute of Musical 
Art on the evening of March 13. After 
receiving the artists’ diploma at the In- 
stitution in 1912, she sang in the Metro- 
politan Opera Company and later the 
Chicago Opera Company. For the past 
two years she has been a teacher at the 
Institute. 





Marguerite D’Alvarez to Give Recital 
Marguerite D’Alvarez will give her 


only New York recital this season in 
Town Hall on Sunday afternoon, March 
14. Mme. D’Alvarez will give a request 


program. She has had a busy season. 
Last September she sang three operatic 
performances in San Francisco, two in 
Los Angeles and one in San Diego 
under the auspices of the San Francisco 
Opera Association. She also had six 
performances with the Chicago Opera 
Company in Chicago and Boston, and 
three concerts in Havana with the Pro- 
Arte Musical. She has sung concerts in 


Mount Vernon, Ohio; Cincinnati and 
Cleveland, Louisville and Lexington, 
Ky.; Nashville, Tenn.; Roanoke, Va.; 


Springfield Mass. Boston; at the opening 
of the Madison Square Garden, New 
York City; also at the Plaza, Biltmore 
and Roosevelt Musicales. On May 5 
Mme. D’Alvarez will sing at the Newark 
Festival. 


PASSED AWAY 


Julius Epstein 


Julius Epstein, noted pianist and 
teacher and for thirty-four years head 
of the Vienna Conservatory, died in 
Vienna, according to an Associated Press 
dispatch, on March 8. Mr. Epstein was 
born in Agram, Austria, on Aug. 14, 
1832, and studied piano at the Conserva- 
tory there under Lichtenegger. He was 
later a pupil in Vienna of Halm in 
piano and Rufinatscha in composition, 
and from 1867 to 1901 was professor of 
piano in the Conservatory. Among his 
pupils were Ignaz Briill, Marcella Sem- 
brich, Gustav Mahler, Paolo Gallico and 
Ernst Kunwald. He married Amalie 
Mauthner and their three children, 
Rudolfine, Eugenie and Richard, were all 
well-known musicians, the first a ’cellist, 
the second a violinist and the third a 
pianist. Richard Epstein, who died in 
New York in 1919, was a prominent 
teacher and accompanist here and was 
the original pianist of the Elshuco Trio. 











Herbert Forrest Odell 


Boston, March 3.—Herbert Forrest 
Odell, prominent in the musical life of 
this city, died recently after a lingering 
illness. Mr. Odell was born in Boston 
in 1872. As a young man he studied 
the violin, piano, organ and voice, under 
well known teachers, and later opened 
a studio where, under the firm name of 
H. F. Odell & Co., he was located for 
thirty-five years, teaching mandolin, 
guitar, banjo, piano and voice. For 
eighteen years he was conductor of the 
Euterpe Club, and he also was conductor 
at various times of the Massachusetts 
Choral Society, the Union Choral Club. 
Odell’s Military Band and Orchestra and 
the Boston Operatic Society. He was a 
member of the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety for twenty years, and was one of 
the organizers of the American Guild of 
Banjoists, holding the position of secre- 
tary-treasurer for some time. For 
eighteen years he edited and published 
the Crescendo. He was also a member 
of the Boston Music Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. W. J. PARKER. 





Thomas Evans Greene 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 6.— 
Thomas Evans Greene, husband of Katie 
Wilson-Greene, widely known Washing- 
ton concert manager, died here on March 
4. Mr. Greene, who as a young man 
was an officer in the United States Navy, 
and later a choir singer in Baltimore, 
afterwards achieved recognition as a 
light opera and musical comedy tenor. 
One of his most important engagements 
was in the star cast of Julian Edwards’ 
“The Wedding Day” with Della Fox, 
Lillian Russell and Jefferson de Angelis. 
On leaving the stage, Mr. Greene de- 
voted his time to teaching, and for sev- 
eral years had practically abandoned 
this to assist in the conducting of the 
Katie Wilson-Greene Concert Bureau. 
Mr. Greene had been ill since Feb. 22. 
He was sixty years old. 


A. T. MARKs. 


Baron André Anzon-Caccamisi 


Word was received in New York last 
week of the death abroad of Baron 
André Anzon-Caccamisi, husband of 
Blanche Marchesi, the well-known con- 
cert artist and teacher. Mme. Marchesi 
was married to the baron in the middle 
‘eighties. 





Arthur Henry Brown 


LONDON, Feb. 27.—Arthur Henry 
Brown, * composer of many popular 
hymn tunes, including “The Day Is Past 
and Over” and “Christ Is Born of Mary 
Free,” died here on Feb. 17, at the age 
of ninety-five. 
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Claire Dux Makes Her Bow as Pinch Hitter 
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By ELIZABETH ARMSTRONG, WITH DRAWINGS BY HANS STENGEL 


|AGING Claire Dux!” 
Frederick J. Wessels, 
business manager of 
the Chicago Symphony, 
rushed breathless, dis- 
traught, into a Chicago 
apartment house, tore past the pro- 
testing door man and up to Mme. 
Dux’s apartment, banged frantically. 

A little German maid answered. 
Medame was not in. No, she could 
not tell where. Madame had not said. 
Perhaps in the stores. She did not 
know. Madame was always buying. 

To the little German maid, this Mr. 
Wessels seemed a very strange person, 
so hot and flurried. Perhaps it was just 
as well Madame was out. Anyway, she 
did not know. . 

It was well on to one o’clock and it 
was in some way up to Mr. Wessels to 
locate the lady “in the stores,” convince 
her that she must sing that afternoon, 
and get her there by 2.30, for Florence 
Austral, who had been scheduled to ap- 
pear, had been taken ill the last minute. 






































“Where is Mme. Dux?” he tried the 
doorman. 

“IT do not know. She went just a few 
minutes ago. Shopping, perhaps. Per- 
haps at Marshall Field’s. Many pack- 
ages come——” 

Mr. Wessels waited to hear no more. 
He jumped in a taxi, mopped his brow, 
tried hard to think in what department 
of the mammoth Marshall Field’s he 
would look. He thought of hats, gloves, 
he thought of Mme, Dux’s apartment, 


beautifully decorated, filled with strange, 
old lovely things. He made his guess, ran 
for the antique department, and found 
her there, fingering very leisurely, very 
lovingly, a very gorgeous piece of 
tapestry. 

“See here,” he began, and then had 
to stop a full minute to catch bis breath 
before he could tell his story. Could she 
sing? Would she sing? It was one 
o’clock. The concert was at 2.30. He 
would be so grateful, Mr. Stock would 
be so grateful, and the public. . n 

Back to the apartment at break-neck 
speed and down to the basement for 
the music. It was Agathe’s aria from 
“Der Freischiitz” and somewhere in 
some trunk was the score. But the trunk 
room door was locked tight and the 
porter was out, somewhere, for his 
lunch. There was the choosing of a 
dress—“and you know, there are always 
many dresses and never one suitable at 
such a time, but finally I found one that 
was just right.” And at two o’clocx 
she left the apartment and at half-past 
two she was at Orchestra Hall ready to 


sing. 
A Pinch Hitter Best 


It came time for Agathe’s aria. On 
came Mr. Stock, on came Claire Dux, 
blonde. exuberant, charming, inwardly so 
excited that she was not quite sure 
whether she was going to be sble to sing 
or not, outwardly as graciously com- 
posed as if she and Conductor Stock had 
spent weeks going over the “Freischiitz” 
score together. 

A critic dozing near the _ front, 
straightened up in his chair, pricked up 
his ears. 

“A pinch hitter,” he whispered to his 
neighbor. “Now we shall hear some- 
thing. They’re always the best.” 

“It was a great exverience.” said 
Mme. Dux. “Very excitine to find out 
what one can do if one has to. For. 
of course, there was not a minute fear 
rehearsal, and Agathe’s aria is d'fficult. 
But Mr. Stock was wonderful, and the 
orchestra is’ so marvelously under his 
control. I sang a group by Richard 
Strauss, and Mr. Stock broke his no en- 
core rule in honor of my success. The 
audience was very kind. I learned 
afterward that only two people took ad- 
vantage of the offer to refund the money 
when they announced that Miss Austral 
would not appear—and that those two 
had expressed their regrets.” 


A Very Early Wish 


Claire Dux was born and brought up 
in Poland. She was a very active young 
person, always busy with rough, excit- 
ing outdoor games. She used to push 
her thick, curly hair under a cap so 


that she wouldn’t look like a girl, and 
then ride horseback, play tennis, row, 
skate, swim. She could never find time 
to play with dolls, to learn to cook, but 
she found time to study music, which 
she loved above all things else. When 
she was twelve years old she wrote in 
her diary, in a very square, determined 
little hand: “I want to be a great singer 
and the country of my dreams is 
America.” 

And she has not been disappointed in 
America. But before she came here she 
had had a wealth of very valuable expe- 
rience. Her first important professional 
appearances were in Cologne. Then she 
went to Berlin, sang there eight seasons 
with the Royal Opera. For three sea- 
sons after that she sang with the 
Royal Opera in Stockholm, has 
been guest at many important opera 
houses, at La Scala, at Covent Garden, 
at the Paris Opéra. Her first American 
appearances were with the Chicago 
Opera where she sang for three seasons. 
Since then she has sung in opera in 
California, has given recitals in prac- 
tically every important city. 


A Middle Westerner 


“TI like New York. It is very fascin- 
ating, like a jewel, but it is cold. It is 
like a great arm of Europe. There is a 
wealth of everything here except leisure 
There is art—much of it—but no art of 
living. 

“My heart is in Chicago, there by the 
lake. I never get tired of it. It has a 
wonderful future, not just as a city of 
America, but as a city of the world. And 
I love California, too. I am going there 
soon now, after a tour that takes me 
through the Middle West. It will be my 
fourth trip to the Coast in three years. 
That is something of a record, is it not? 
And I shall go out again in the fall to 
sing in opera in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles—‘La Bohéme,’ ‘Butterfly, 
‘Faust; (Mears. 7... Cs 

“Opera or concerts? It is difficult to 
say. I love to sing in opera when the 
whole cast is good. I do not like the old 
‘star’ system. It is hard for us who have 
had our training in European opera 
houses—where the most minute care is 
given to the entire ensemble—to adapt 
ourselves to the old system. It is just 
like dancing. When I have a good 
partner, I love it. I never sang so well, 
for instance, as when I sang with 
Oruso. . . % 


Favors U. S. Composers 


“But concerts! You know I have un- 
limited faith in the American composers, 
and I give them great prominence on all 


my programs. 
giving a recital devoted to them alone. 
But audiences are a little wary. They 
want songs in all languages, the conven- 
tional arrangements. They do not real 
ize what fine things they have of their 
own—right here close at hand. So | 
compromised a bit and gave two recital: 
with just German and American songs— 
two German groups, two American. The) 
were very successful. And in Chicago 
gave a recital with songs of just Chicag: 
composers. They were al] there. It wa 
very exciting. . . - 




















Yes, she is my 
discovery and I am so happy that many 
people have come to know her songs and 


“Beatrice Fenner? 


appreciate how lovely they are. She is 
only nineteen years old now and has 
always been blind. It was in Los 


Angeles and I had just sung over the 
radio only a day or so before when I 
received a letter from Beatrice Fenner’s 
mother, asking if she might bring her 
daughter to see me. She had never 
written a note then. I asked her to 
sing for me and she did—very, very 
beautifully, I cannot describe it—and 
for nearly three hours I sat and listened 
to her, the tears streaming down my 
cheeks And then she wrote her 
first song ‘I Wonder’—for me.” 

Mme. Dux will spend the summer in 
America, in the Middle West, that she 
has adopted for her own, near the 
Great Lakes that give her “Oh, such a 
thrill.” 

“Why not? I need to rest and if I 
go to Europe I shall be singing with 
this opera company here, with that one 
there. And then I have chosen to sing 
for Americans, so I must understand 
them and one cannot learn the psy- 
chology of a people unless one _ lives 
among them. No, I shall not rush off!” 
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